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Aboard the Surline: You learn the gentle 
magic of the calm Pacific 
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Alway like a gift 


still unopened, a story come true—for you. 


Your vacation cruise aboard the Lurline, 
loveliest ship afloat, takes you into a new 


world. Let your travel agent help you plan 
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Paddle tennis, shuffleboard, ping-pong, swim- 


ming danc ng they re all yours on the smartly 
equipped Lurline. Or you can read, play bridge, 


ee movies, hear your tavorite radio programs 


At sunset, you'll join new friends in the cocktail 
lounge ... prelude to a splendid dinner and a gay 


evening under the Pacific moon. 














---and Drive It Yourself 


Have fun like you’ve never had before! Enjoy the 
time-saving luxury of train or plane, and when 
you get there rent a big new Chevrolet or other 
fine car from Hertz... the cost for several persons 
is no greater than for one. Hertz service is avail- 
able in most principal resort areas, and you can 
reserve your car before you leave home at your 
local Hertz station or through the Plane-Auto and 
Rail-Auto Travel Plans at air line or railroad 
ticket counters. Here’s the way to be sure you can 
see everything, go everywhere, smartly, comfortably, 


in a car as private as your own—beautifully con- 


ditioned and properly insured. Cars now virtually 
all current models and fleets increased over 50%. 

Hertz is the only car rental system with service 
in 350 cities throughout the U. S., Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and Canada, experienced through 24 years 
of service. So always remember Hertz, too, when 
you need a car at home. For full information call 
your local Hertz station listed under “Automobile 
Rental” in the classified section of the telephone 
directory. For complete list of a// Hertz stations 
and full information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Seif Sys- 
tem, Dept. 319, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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PLEASURE ... AS PLANNED 
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*Wersdore  Aentuott 


Kentucky Tavern is the straight line from our planning 
to your pleasure. As the only Bottled-in-Bond always 
distilled in the same plant by the same family, it is un- 
matched in uniformity and memorable in mellowness. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


© 1948 c. v. co 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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and Harry O. Diamond and Photographers Amador Packer, Everyone got more interested in me than in keeping the line mov- 


George Leavens and Joseph J. Steinmetz. Over in North Africa, ing; people in back began to scream. So I had to finish up in my 
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-see NEW ORLEANS, too! 


New Orleans, Arizona, California! 


That’s what Southern Pacific routing will give you on your trip to Califor- 


nia. Our Sunset Limited, on the famous Sunset Route (see map) means | 


2000 extra miles of sunshine. You explore New Orleans; see Texas, State of 


superlatives, visit at Carlsbad Caverns if you wish; see Arizona’s desert | 


resort country; then on to Los Angeles and Hollywood... 


Homeward, Southern Pacific routing gives you exciting choices (see map). 
A fast ride to Chicago on our extra fare streamliner Golden State. Or you 
take the S. P. Daylight—‘‘most beautiful train in the world” —up California’s 
coast to San Francisco; then homeward via Reno on our swank, swift, extra 


fare City of San Francisco. 


SUNSET ROUTE 
_—— 
cee Ss eo A SRE RS 
L. C. loas, Dept. HY-1 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me, free, the folders | have checked: 
( ) Sunset Route to California 


( ) Your Vacation in Arizona 
( ) Palm Springs 


Name 


If school student, state grade 


Be sure to say, “I want South- 
ern Pacific routing both ways.” 
You'll see twice as much going by 
one S. P. route, returning by an- 
other. From New York, Chicago 
and most points you'll pay no more 
rail fare. Remember, too, that you 
can go all the way by economical 
S.P. chair car if you wish. 

Save the little map. And send the 
coupon today, for folders to help 
you plan that unusual California 
trip via New Orleans! 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


| 








LETTERS 





Thanks and Spanks 


I want to thank you for the marvel- 
ous Texas feature in your October is- 
sue. It is the best I have ever seen on 
the great Lone Star State. 

A. G. MAYSE, Publisher 
The Paris News 
Paris, Ter. 


As a Dallasite and Texan for the past 
20 years, | was thoroughly disgusted 
with your article Teras. Neiman-Mar- 
cus is not the only store in Dallas. Al- 
though Titche-Goettinger, A. & H. Har- 
ris Co., Volk Bros. Co., and Sanger Bros. 
may not carry only French creations, 
there are a few of us left that do trade 
with these stores. . . . You intimated 


that all Texans have several oil wells 

and a bank account reaching the 

million-dollar mark. There are still a 

few of us peons living in Texas today. 
GEORGE SANDERSON 
Dallas 


More than a few. For the oil-well- 
less and bank-account-less sides, see 
Houipay’s Texas, Part 11 (November) 
and Farmer Stiles (December).—Ed. 


Fateful Annexation 


Mr. Dobie writes (Teras, October 
Houmay): “The voluntary annexa- 
tion of Texas to the Union, an act 
consummated in 1846, was by treaty 
between the United States Govern- 
ment and the government of the Re- 
public of Texas.” Texas’ annexation 
was consummated not by treaty but by 
joint resolution. This distinction is not 
merely important; the subsequent his- 
tory of the entire western world hinges 
upon it. A treaty required a two thirds 
aflirmative vote of the United States 
Senate; an annexation treaty was sub- 
mitted and overwhelmingly rejected. 
Proponents of annexation then em- 
ployed the device of a joint resolution, 
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which required only a simple majority 
in both houses of Congress. This reso- 
lution passed the House by vote of 118 
to 101, and the Senate by the slender 
margin of 27 to 25. The change of a 
single vote in the Senate could have 
blocked annexation. 

What might have been the destiny 
of Texas if that single vote had been 
changed? Rejection of the annexation 
resolution at that time could easily 
have crystallized Texas’ future as an 
independent nation. A Republic of 
Texas today, in sole possession of its 
enormous resources, would probably be 
the richest nation per capita on the face 
of the earth. DALE MILLER 

Dallas 


The final resolution passed the 
House 132 to 76; in addition to the 
joint resolution, there was a “con- 
tract” between the United States and 
the Republic of Texas.—Ed. ° 


Sahuaro Sorrow 


I am not a member of the Society for 
the Purpose of Locating the Sahuaro 
Cactus Correctly in Arizona, but I do 
feel impelled to criticize you for putting 
Sahuaro cactus in both your map of 
Texas and your outline of Texas hunt- 
ing. The Sahuaro cactus does not occur 
closer than 400 miles to the western 
border of Texas. WARD HICKS 

A /buquerque 


At last—something Texas doesn't 
have.—Ed. 


{marillo’s Armadillos 


Why do you associate the animal 
armadillo with the Texas city of Ama- 
rillo (Teras Cartograph)? The arma- 
dillo is native to South Texas, but 
he cannot stand the cold 10° to 15° 
below zero that Amarillo has at times. 
I doubt if an armadillo wanders 
within 350 miles of it. 

WENDELL FARRALD 
Shreveport, La. 


Some intrepid armadillos can be 
found within the 350-mile radius, but 





cannot withstand Amarillo’s cold. 
There is no etymological relation be- 


tween Amarillo and armadillo.—Ed. 
Who’s Dowdy? 


In September Houipay (57th Street) 
we note an uncomplimentary insinua- 
tionabout our women. [" There are New 
York clothes that would be dowdy 
whether they were worn in Deaf Smith 
County, Texas, or on the Boul’ Mich.”’} 
The Camera Club of Hereford, Deaf 
Smith County, is sending you some 
photos (see one below) in the hope 
that never again will you permit your 
writers to insinuate that the women 
from Deaf Smith County, Texas, and 
Hereford (‘The Town Without a 


Toothache”’), Texas, are not on a par 
with the women of the better parts of 
any area in New York, San Francisco 
or Paris. 0. P. COWART 
Chamber of Commerce 
Hereford, Tez. 


Symbolic Apron 


Congratulations on your very fine ar- 
ticle on L tah (September Hotmay).... 
However, ‘the following statement 
should be rectified: “The [Mormon 
Temple] garments include a symbolic 
apron, said to have been adapted by 
Joseph Smith from the Masonic order.” 
Joseph Smith never copied anything 
from the Masonic order. His knowledge 
and understanding came directly 
through Divine Revelation from Al- 
mighty God. SELBY L. COLLINSON 
Salt Lake City 


Says Mr. Stegner: “Revelation as a 
source of information is difficult to re- 
fute; that’s why I wrote"... said to 
have been adapted.’ But Smith was 
a member of the Nauvoo chapter of 
the Masons. Wilford Woodruff, one- 
time president of the Mormon Church, 
admitted that some temple ordinances 
were first performed in Nauvoe’s Ma- 
sonic temple. And the Masonic square 
and compass were cut into the temple 
garment on the breast.”’—Ed. 


Moral Lawlessness 


Samuel W. Taylor’s “In Our Lovely 
Deseret” September Houtmay) is a 
striking example of how a child can 
be durably taught to accept moral and 
civil and in adulthood 
strive to vindicate his questionable 
status. ... MRS. PAUL R. MARSHALL 

Washington, Ill. 


lawlessness, 


Says Mr. Taylor: ‘The question 
faced by old-time Mormons was: Which 
law—God’s or man’s? They believed 


the doctrine of polygamy to be a direct 
revelation from God to Joseph Smith. 
They were placed on the horns of a 
dilemma when subsequent Federal 
legislation made the livingof this com- 
mandment a felony. In circumventing 
Federal law, they believed they were 
obeying a superior law.” —Ed. 


Lucky Triad 


In September Houmay (Utah) ap- 
pears the following statement: “The 
only place in the country where all 
three raw materials [coal, iron ore and 
limestone] are found close together, 
Utah thinks of itself as the logical site 
for developing Western heavy indus- 
try.”” We shall thank you to apprise us 
of the source for this statement. 

JOHN C. CALDWELL 
Chamber of Commerce 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Our apologies to Birmingham, which 
is the only place in the U.S. where the 
three raw materials are found really 
close together. In Utah the deposits 
are from 200 to 400 miles apart.—Ed. 


Crotchets and Quavers 


Vincent Sheean is in error when he 
writes that Brahms’s German Requiem 
had its first performance in the hall of 
the Musikrerein in 1884, with Brahms 
conducting (Music in the Ruins, Octo- 
ber Houipay). The first three move- 
ments of the Requiem were first per- 
formed in a concert of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde in the Grosse Re- 
doutensaal on, December 1, 1867, with 
Johann von Herbeck conducting. The 
nearly complete work (lacking the fifth 
part) was performed in the cathedral of 
Bremen on Good Friday, April 10, 
1868, under the direction of the com- 
.. . Brahms then added the 
fifth section and, according to Karl 
Geiringer ( Brahms: His Life and Work, 
2nd ed., 1947, p. 101), “In. this final 
and complete form the work was per- 
formed in Germany no less than 20 
times in the following year. London fol- 
lowed in 1871, Petersburg in 1872, and 
Paris in 1875.” All these, years before 
Mr. Sheean’s “first” performance. 

HALSEY STEVENS 
Los Angeles 


poser. 


Pardon the ambiguity. Mr. Sheean 
meant that the 1884 performance was 
the first performance of that work in 
the Musikvereinsaal, with 
conducting.—Ed. 


Brahms 


I thought the role of Tristan was 
sung by a tenor, not a baritone. [A 
Music in the Ruins caption read: “ Bar- 
itone Paul Schéffler in the costume of 
his role as Tristan.”] Also, the fire in the 


last act of Boris Godunov is not the 
burning of Moscow [as Mr. Sheean 
stated] but of kKromy, a much smaller 
town. ROBERT W. UPSHAW 
Springfield, Mo. 


The fire was the burning of Moscow; 
Kromy was a forest, not a town. But we 





Tucson is the nation’s sunshine center! Its 
winter days are warm, dry, sunny ... per- 
fect for outdoor living. Its clear starry 
nights make sound sleep a habit. Trade 


New housing has made accommodations C1} 


more plentiful! Live at a modern hotel ot 
or colorful guest ranch. Comfortable san- 
atoria and rest homes, too. Exceilent pri- 
vate schools. University of Arizona. 


Take your choice: Swimming, riding, fishing 
trips, hunting, golf, participating in ranch 
activities or just relaxing in the sun. There's 
never a dull moment on a Tucson winter vaca- 
tion. Write for information now. 


vHis WINTER Your PLACE IN 


tN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 
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frostbite for a healthy tan. Come to Tuc- 
son now for the vacation time of your 
life! Renew your energy in Tucson's clean 
desert air and unmatched sunshine! 


ose by Tucson are famous missions and 
her historic treasures, cactus forests, 


Colossal Cave, national parks. Then 
there’s Old Mexico next door! Sight see- 
ing is fun in Tucson's glorious sunshine. 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK mows | 
TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 
4805-D Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 
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Make your own Christmas Hit with 


the greatest hitting and putting 


U.S. golf ball in history —the ball 


with the Silicone “Magic” Center. 


This amazing golf ball has just left a season of smashing success 
behind it. Now on Southern courses, it opens the new season 
in still higher favor with inereasing demand from every 
kind of golfer. 

The story of its great success is, of course, inside the ball— 
its Silicone ““Magie”’ center for extra distance—and the Elec- 
tronic Winding that assures uniformity of tension and playing 
response not experienced before in all the centuries of golf. 

A Golfer’s Christmas Gift indeed—for more fun and better 


Golf—at sporting goods dealers and department stores. 


MADE ONLY BY 
.S. TRUE BLUE 


For Distance 
. 5. THREE STAR 


For Durability GT 
RUBBER COMPANY 





hit a false note on baritone Schéffler, 
who sings the role of Kurvenal, not 
Tristan.—Ed. 


Satchmo and Cats 


Received the Hotipay magazine and 
my gang and myself were very happy 
to dig it (October Entertainment, “ Arm- 
strong and His Hot-Noters”). It’s 
very white of you. Some of the cats in 
the band seemed rather slighted be- 
cause they didn’t get a magazine in- 
dividually. I let them “scan’d” mine 
only. Tee hee. Thanks and God bless 
you. Yours in swingtime. 

LOUIS SATCHMO ARMSTRONG 
New York 


Copies of October HOLIDAY have 
gone out to all the cats.—Ed. 


Harrowing Error 


In October Hotwway (Town of Cul- 
tured Ghosts ), you picture a man plowing 
with a Ford tractor, Ferguson System 
and Ferguson Implement, captioned 
“Osear Martin watches his son, 
Tommy, disk a field with a new trae- 
tor.” Lam curious whether this descrip- 
tion was due to the negligence of our 
Education Department or to other rea- 
sons. We will take steps immediately 
to notify this farmer of the difference 


between plowing and disking and to 
show him how to plow Corres tly. cos 
R. STANLEY HILL 
Harry Ferguson, Inc. 
Detroit 


How about a demonstration for our 
caption writer too?—Ed. 


Indian Priest 


In the exceptionally fine story, The 
Siour (September Houipay), you say 
that Episcopalian “is the only one of the 
three sects | Episcopalian, Roman Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian] that has Indians for 
ministers and lay readers.” Rev. Philip 
Gordon, a full blood Indian, is a Catho- 
lic priest. Father Gordon was awarded 
the Indian Achievement Medal by the 
Indian Council Fire at Chicago as the 
most outstanding Indian [of L9t4}. Fa- 
ther Gordon merits the hizhest praise 
for his lifelong work among “his” peo- 
ple and also the white members of his 
faith. MRS. M. TYLER MCHUGH 

Salt Lake Cily 


Author Wayne's statement applied 
only to Pine Ridge Sioux today and is 
correct. The late Father Gordon never 
worked with Pine Ridge Sioux.—Ed. 


Displaced Bridge 


Methinks you have moved San Se- 
bastian, Spain, just a few too many 
miles from Spain (Our Correspondents 


Tell Us, September Houipay). The pic- 
ture of the bridge (below) which you 
say was built by King Alfonso to link 


yacht and mansion is actually a bridge 
from the shore to Le Rocher du Basta 
in Biarritz, France. 
WILLIAM W. LEHFELDT 
Washington, D. C. 


We stand corrected. Asa matter of 
fact, there is not, and never has been, 
any such bridge in San Sebastian.—Fd. 


Carolina Cotton 


. . « The author of Carolina Moun- 
lain Folk (September Howtpay) said 
the mountaineers “raise a little cot- 
ton.” Neither now nor ever. Cotton is a 
curiosity to us.... Why nocotton on the 
Asheville plateau? Too cool! As they 
tell you in Georgia, “ Hot nights make 
the cotton grow,” and we don't have 
hot nights, nor warm ones (nor mos- 
quitoes). 

MRS. CHARLIE G. BLANKENSHIP 
Weaverville, N.C. 


Some die-hards do “raise a little,” 
but not for sale.—Ed. z 


Too Many People? 


Recently you have been devot- 
ing page after page to pictures of people. 
I can sit on my front porch and see any 
number of same, and just as good- 
looking ones, too. There is only one 
type of picture that is less interesting 
than girls in bathing suits, and that is a 
picture of men in or out of bathing 
suits. Show us more of the gorgeous 
scenery —beautiful houses, interesting 
street scenes, lots of cartographs, too. 
We armchair travelers bitterly resent 
having our good travel space taken up 
by people ! . 

MARJORIE F. WAGNER 
Warsaw, Ind. 


Toa® aa w>wT >. 
be TECHNICOLOR. 


Holiday Abroad 


Houipay is my favorite U.S. maga- 
zine. It does an excellent job of showing 
us a lot of the States, in which every 
European is interested these days. You 
let us dream luxuriously in technicolor, 
for to most of us the U.S. and its mode 
of life remains a dream. 

J. H. VAN DER PLAS 
Apeldoorn, The Netherlands 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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REPORT 


FROM TRINIDAD 





—Port-of-Spain 
Brown-skin gal, stay home and 
mind baybee. 
Brown-skin gal, stay home and 
mind baybee. 
I'm goin’ away on a fishin’ boat, 
ind if I don’t come back, 
Throw ’way the dam’ baybee. 


These are the words to one of the 
Number One songs on Trinidad’s hit 
parade. The Calypso Joe sings this tune 
in the narrow, balconied streets of Port- 
of-Spain, down on the shore at Point 
Cumana, and in grass huts in the in- 
terior of his tropical island, green as the 
feathers on a parrot’s back. He sings 
these words even as he puts out to sea 
in a sailin’ boat, leaving behind his own 
brown-skin gal, or as he works in the oil 
fields at F yzabad, in the refinery at San 
Fernando, or digs asphalt on the sur- 
face of the great Pitch Lake at La Brea. 
His voice reaches into the prosperous 
shops of the Chinese and Portuguese 
merchants in crowded, bustling Freder- 
ick Street; into the spotless, shiny-tiled 
Moslem 
brightly decorated temples of the Hin- 
dus; and even into the aristocratic man- 


sions on the Queen’s Park Savannah. 


mosques; into the quiet, 


You can hear him in the resort homes 
“down in the islands’’ around the 
Dragons Mouth and you can hear 
him, too, in the most exclusive and 
haughty clubs (often to the older mem- 
bers’ dismay) of this Caribbean out- 
post of the British Empire. 

The typical Calypso Joe of Trinidad 
is a ne’er-do-well who often gets em- 
broiled in fights and brawls. He uses 
obscene language which he frequently 
carries over into his songs. Sometimes 
he smokes opium or marijuana; some- 
times he lands in jail. But on the nights 
when he appears at the Perseverance 
Club or at someone's party, he be- 
comes the most popular citizen for 
miles around. Then he is in his element. 

Joe’s rhythm is always either 74 or 
%4, very monotonous, but charged with 
the emotional! appeal inherent in African 
music. He uses a generally standard 
form whose main feature is an endless 
continuity. And since the tunes are usu- 
ally iwerely variations on basic themes 
going way back into Trinidad folklore, 
Joe’s melodies are simple and easy to 
learn. But you will have a hard time 
understanding his words, sung in Trini- 
dad English dialect, unless the song is 


Calypso Joes like The Tiger keep Trinidad’s top gossip tunefully aired. 
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explained to you beforehand. It is al- 
most impossible for newcomers to un- 
derstand a calypso sung over a micro- 
phone. But if Joe sings to you in a 
small group without benefit of me- 
chanics, even the least initiated usu- 
ally can follow him and have a good 
laugh at his jokes. 

The calypso (from the French car- 
rousse) probably had its origin in the 
18th Century, when slaves newly arrived 
from Africa expressed their resentment 
by singing about their masters’ follies in 
African dialect as they went about their 
work. Today the calypso is built up usu- 
ally extemporaneously around everyday 
events—the scandals, the beefs and the 
flirtations of domestic and even inter- 
national life. Trinidad is just about the 
most “ social” island in the West Indies, 
and if the amount of gossip aired from 
teatime to bedtime could be material- 
ized, it would far surpass the daily out- 
put of the oil wells at Fyzabad, among 
the most productive in the British Em- 
pire. From this banter of often vicious 
remarks, Joe draws the material for 
his songs, though many Trinidadians, 
proud of their home, are extremely 
sensitive both about the gossip and 
Joe's use of it. 

The calypso in some ways is similar 
to the songs of the wandering minstrels 
of Europe in the Middle Ages. It is a 
form of criticism, a living, amusing 
comment on contemporary life very 
much like our political cartoons at 
home and radio comedians jokes about 
prominent people. 

Nowadays, Joe likes to kid the local 
police and speaks his mind to the tune 
of Two Gun Muller, a satire on the esca- 
pades of Col. Angus Muller, the dap- 
per little smartly uniformed chief of po- 
lice of Port-of-Spain. Joe embarrasses a 
lot of people and often has to sing his 
songs in a whisper. (Who hasn't heard 
his comment on King Edward VIII and 
Wallis Simpson?) And there are many 
families on the island today who would 


blush and squirm unhappily if they 
knew the full content of the song about 
them that Joe thought up at a rival's 
party the night before. 

But Joe also can be kind: witness his 
tribute on the appointment of an un- 
usual governor like Sir Bede Clifford, 
who declared that if his salary were 
raised he would donate the increase to 
charity: 

{t the Legislature just recently, ° 

Sir Bede thrilled the entire 
community 

When with tact and diplomacy 

He demonstrated his 
magnanimity. 

At home with his own people when 
work is done, Joe Calypso lives like a 
lord. Except for his singing, he does 
practically no work all year round and 
is wined and dined lavishly in native 
style by his admirers, frequently women. 
He is quite a sybarite, in fact, and faces 
important professional crises during 
the year only at Carnival or when 
he engages in “war” with his rivals. 
Calypso “war” is merely a battle of 
sarcastic wit and satire aimed by Joe 
at his confreres and received in the 
spirit of good fun. 

Joe and his friends give themselves 
impressive names like Attila the Hun, 
the Growler, King Radio, the Lord Ex- 
ecutor, the Duke of Marlborough. So 
“war” becomes much more amusing 
when you hear Joe claim that “Attila’s 
mout’ like a water spout,” or that ” De 
glasses befo’ Radio's eyes, de young girls 
dey hypnotize.” Many people here be- 
lieve the Lord Executor is the quickest 
witted and most clever at this type of 
singing, though he was defeated by 
Wilmouth Houdini in the longest Ca- 
lypso “war” on record (about 45 min- 
utes) many years ago. Houdini’s battle 
tactics are shrewd: he takes his op- 
ponent’s beginning line and makes it 
his ending—a very confusing maneu- 
ver, since it is forbidden that the op- 
ponent repeat the same line twice. 


The Killer, King Radio, Attila the Hun and The Tiger call a temporary truce. . . 
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When Joe Calypso becomes famous 
as Houdini did—or gets a lucky break, 
he usually heads for the United States 
or Canada, where he believes “every 
mon has de opportunity to be a mon.” 
Houdini is perhaps the greatest calyp- 
sonian of all, the aging, kindly but 
domineering “king” of his trade. He 
has lived in New York for more than 
20 years, but still pays frequent visits 
to his house in Port-of-Spain. He re- 
corded calypsos for 16 consecutive 
years and most of his records have been 
shipped to the Antilles for local con- 
sumption. He is the composer of Stone 
Cold Daid in de market and Gin and 
Cocoanut Water. Another expatriate and 
composer is the Lord Invader, an ex- 
Port-au-Prince plumber. 

But on his own home ground, Joe 
reaches his yearly peak at Trinidad 
Carnival time, which falls on the two 
days before Ash Wednesday. It starts 
legally, by proclamation, at six a.m. on 
Monday and ends at midnight on 
Shrove Tuesday. About six weeks be- 
fore the festival, Joe sets up Calypso 
tents all over Port-of-Spain. And in them 
he practically lives until Carnival, prac- 
ticing up on the songs which he will pre- 
sent during the two great days as his 
contribution to what the public will 
judge as song of the year. And when 
Carnival comes to Port-of-Spain, many 
of the old British and French families 
leave town, or lock themselves up tight 
behind their tropical shutters. When the 
drums start and the dancing begins, Joe 
forgets everything except the rhythm 
and emotion that were born in him, 
which charge the blood that his ances- 
tors brought from a not-too-distant Af- 
rica. For two days, mad, violent gaiety 
reigns in Port-of-Spain, brought under 
control only by the continuous concerted 
efforts of the police force. 

For Joe is bitter about many things 
these days. He feels that the American 
businessmen have exploited his songs, 


and that the American soldiers, who 


were stationed on the island as part of 
the Joint Hemisphere Defense Program, 
broke up his home and made a fool of 
him in the eyes of his women. 

You'd never know he was unhappy, 
though, on the nights he shows up at the 
Country Club or the Perseverance Club. 
The Trinidad Country Club has a splen- 
did swimming pool, and an excellent or- 
chestra' several nights a week. Joe sings 
some there, but he’s really waiting for 
you to go over to the Perseverance, 
which everyone usually saves until last 
and where Joe can abandon the dignity 
necessary at the Country Club. The 
Perseverance is in the suburb of Mara- 
val. Here you can stay in cottages, as in 
a hotel, if you like. There is a pool. And 
just a few steps away is the big, gaily 
lighted mansion with the enormous 
dance floor, tables, and bandstand built 
onto the back. 

By 11 o'clock on the nights set aside 
for Joe to appear, the place is jammed. 
When the orchestra strikes up one of 
Joe’s songs, everybody joins in that 
peculiar shuffle which is also his dance 
and closely resembles the samba. 
Couples move arm in arm or join in huge 
circles, singing, 

Ting a ling aling aling aling a ling 
a ling a ling a lo! 

Stella, what makes yo’ sole fish 
smellin’ so? 

Occasionally a dancer will break off 
from the rest and, moving his body up 
and down to the intoxicating rhythm, 
lead the circle around the floor, waving 
a handkerchief like a baton or drawing 
out his line of dancers with it in the 
same way a matador fascinates a bull 
with the muleta. When the song is over, 
there are screams of “ More, more!” 
and Joe, beaming all over, complies. 

The party goes merrily on into the 
night in this gaily lighted house in the 
middle of the Trinidad jungle, and the 
center of attraction, the epitome of the 
frenzied mood, is always Joe Calypso. 


—WALLACE B. ALIG 


. .. But when those drums begin to beat, Calypso Joes go to Carnival and “war.” 
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— Algeciras 
7E LEFT TANGIER, Freddy and I, 

W: arly 

clearly overworked ferryboat called La 

Ciudad de 

deposit us in three hours, more or less, 


Thursday morning on a 


Ceuta, which promised to 


on the shores of Spain, at Algeciras. 
The Ciudad de 


grumpy though she was, kept her prom- 


Ceuta, tired and 
ise, and at about 11 o’clock we set foot 
on the soil of Spain. The customs shed 
was furnace-hot and redolent of dead 


fish. 
scurrying about, antlike, on the dreary, 


There were hundreds of people 
distasteful business incident to crossing 
a border. There were long queues every- 
though we foreigners did receive 
We were taken directly to 


the front of the lines, with embarrass- 


where, 


precedent ct. 


ing lack of respect for the people at 
the end, and minor officials put down 
whatever business they had in hand 
at the 

Furthermore, 
about the 
Tangier to take with me to Italy. 


moment to take care of ours. 


there were difliculties 
cigarettes I had bought in 
I was 
conducted to the chief official, who was 
not at all amiably disposed and who 
decided at length, 
cigarettes and glowering at me, 


after weighing the 
that I 
might bring them in by leaving a bond 
of $60. He said the money would be re- 
turned to me when [ left the country, 
but I was dubious. In any case, I was 
positive it would be returned in pese- 
tas, which, at the artificial, legal rate of 
exchange imposed by the Spanish gov- 
ernment within Spain, would mean a 
loss. to me, and a gain to the General- 
issimo, of about 330. 

Meanwhile, my possessions, emptied 
from the suitcases, lay helpless and for- 
They 
seemed to have no business being there. 
shed, the 


lorn on the long wooden table. 


More people entered the 


temperature rose, the smell of rotten 
fish increased. I became nervously aware 
that I was a bottleneck and was about to 
give up the cigarettes altogether, when 
theofficial suddenly declared [must have 
my visa approved before anything else 
could be done. I went to the next room 
(ahead of a long line), and a police 


He said I 


might remain in the country seven days 


officer examined the visa. 
if I chose. 

“ But they told me the visa was good 
for several weeks,” I said. 

He shrugged. 

“But I planned to spend two weeks 
in Malaga,” I said. 
“Well, 
see the police department in Malaga 
they 
finally and began to copy the story of 
into a large book. He 
only one piece of information that was 


He shrugged again. you can 


may extend it,” he remarked 


my life wanted 


not given in my passport. “Are you 
Catholic or Protestant?” he asked me, 
and it was then that Freddy returned 
from the Thomas Cook agency, which 
was next to the customs shed, with the 
news that our reservations had not been 
confirmed at the hotel in Torremolinos. 
Worse than that, there were absolutely 
no rooms anywhere near Malaga. 
Somehow or other things arranged 
themselves, although at that point I 
withdrew from active interference with 
destiny. We 


Reina Cristina in 


were given rooms at the 


Algeciras; the ciga- 
rettes were left in bond with the cus- 
toms until I should depart; and a re- 
ceipt for them was properly given. 
The Reina Cristina turned out to be 
an excellent hotel, the best in that part 
of Spain, and we slumped gratefully 
into the bar for some sherry before 
lunch. We 


sherry, and the 


My plaid socks and striped ties didn’t seem to belong on the customs table. 


MARINE 


THE SUPREME T 
















had raw almonds with the 


food itself was good, 
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plentiful and well-cooked and served on 
the cool, green terrace. We sat back in 
our chairs, lighted cigarettes and 
thought: Well, this is not really so bad. 

The waiter brought us an ash tray. It 
was of heavy peasant pottery with a 
geometric beige-and-blue border, and 
graced with a motto, a rhyming motto 
that said: En La Tierra Como En La 
Var Se Ahoga Quién No Sabe Nadar, 
which may be somewhat idiotically 
translated into “On land as on sea they 
drown who can’t swim.” It was a 
gloomy thought. It brought the Gen- 
eralissimo to my mind, and his philos- 
ophy, and with it the fruits of that 
philosophy. We looked knowingly at 
each other. Somehow our cigarettes 
no longer tasted very good, and we 
shortly left the terrace. 

That afternoon I saw the British vice- 
consul, who gave me a one-day pass to 
Gibraltar for the following day, with a 
warning to get a safe-conduct from the 
Spanish police or | might suddenly find 
myself with an expired visa and no legal 
place to be. On inquiry I discovered I 
could not see the police until the follow- 
ing morning, so I went for a walk 
through the town. 

I looked carefully at the faces I 
passed, searching for evidence of the 
fear that I thought everyone must live 
with, but [am not at all sure I found it. 
The people, thé ordinary people on the 
street, seemed thin and, as one passed 
them, their lips were tight and tended 
to go down at the corners; tiny, under- 
nourished children plucked at one’s 
sleeve, begging alms; the cafés were not 
crowded, but here and there groups of 
people sat around laughing and talking, 
and in an empty lot five or six boys 
wheeled a wooden bull about and prac- 
ticed sword thrusts. 

Again, that night at dinner, the food 
was excellent, but the terrace was noisy 
this time and crowded with all the 
wealthy people from Madrid and the 
other inland cities, come for a vacation 
to the southern seas; we understood 
now why the hotels near Malaga had 
no rooms. Our fellow guests screamed 
merrily, chattered like parrots, shrieked 
with laughter. They were pale and puffy 
men, too closely shaved and powdered, 
fat with too much food and wine; stout 
women, overdressed and with hair in- 
sufliciently dyed blond. 

At Il, 


one dines late in Spain), 


when we finished dinner 
the waiter 
cleared the table and brought us an ash 
tray. It had the same border as the one 
it lunch but carried a new device. 
Venos El 
(mor De Dids: “ Everything ends but 
the love of God.” We felt rather wicked 


and blasphemous, extinguishing ciga- 


Todo Se Acaba, we read, 


rettes on such a lofty sentiment. 

I spent most of the following morning 
trying to find the correct police official 
to grant me the safe-conduct. He was 


not at the station the hotel directed me 


to, where I had to go in any case for a 
permit to remain in Algeciras longer 
than 48 hours—why, I could not dis- 
cover. He was not at the dock, as 
the lieutenant at the station had in- 
dicated he might be. He was not at the 
head customs office, which was a 
thought that had occurred to the people 
at the dock. He was, however, at a 
small office, undistinguished by any 
outward identification, up two flights 
of stairs on a side street; and he gave 
me the safe-conduct in a very few min- 
utes. Everywhere I went that morning 
I saw soldiers, huge clusters of them, 
wandering aimlessly, in uniforms vari- 
ous and distinct, some of them with 
fezzes. Everywhere I saw posters list 

ing all the great and beneficent things 
the Generalissimo has done for his peo- 
ple; and everywhere [I saw enormous 
pictures of the man himself in uniform, 
smiling with faint, indelible superiority. 

I had an early lunch, because the 
ferry for Gibraltat left at two, and I did 
not have time to puzzle long with 
Freddy over the noonday ash tray, 
which announced cryptically, Trenta 
Vujeres Trescientos Pareceres, “Thirty 
women, three hundred beings.” We de- 
cided briefly that it was some sort of 
slur on the female half of the world, but 
we weren't sure what the slur was. 

In Gibraltar [ was lucky. The Amer- 
ican consul was helpful, and within half 
an hour of my arrival I had discovered 
a transport company which expected a 
ship in two days and thought that very 
likely she would be able to take me to 
Genoa. I reserved a hotel room for the 
following day, and reached the Gibral 
tar water front in time for the 5:30 
ferry back to Algeciras. 

When I went through the gate at the 
water front, a tanned and scrubbed 
British officer stopped me. “May I 
know who you are, sir?” he said. I gave 
him my name, and he returned the 
Spanish safe-conduct, which had been 
taken from me on my arrival. Then, as 
I stepped on board the little boat, I had 
the lonely, disheartening sensation that 
I was suddenly in that moment taking 
leave of the 20th century, a sort of 
Connecticut Yankee returning perforce 
to the Middle Ages. 

The boat was crowded with workmen 
going back to Algeciras from their jobs 
in Gibraltar. There is a shortage doth 
of workers and housing facilities on the 
rock, and many Algeciras people have 
found a sort of commutation-employ- 
ment there. Here were over a hundred 
of them, mostly men and mostly 
dressed in blue dungarees, all carrying 
pails or bags which must, on the way 
over, have held their food for the day. 
They laughed and joked among them- 
selves, glad that their work was done. 

The curious feeling I had experienced 
increased to the status of a nightmare, 
when all the workers on the boat, all 


hundred of them, suddenly became in- 
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dustrious with a ceaseless current of ac- 
tivity. They pulled up their pants legs 
and strapped bags of Gibraltar tobacco 
to their knees and thighs. They rolled 
up their sleeves, and friends tied pack- 
ages of cigarettes around their arms. 
They opened the linings of their 
jackets and emptied bags of coffee 
there. They unbuttoned their shirts 
and fixed bars of soap and packages 
of one kind and another around their 
middles. Women lifted their skirts 
and hid things in the pockets of their 
petticoats. All of them stowed bags of 
candy and other little things under 
the loaves of bread that they carried 
openly from Gibraltar, for apparently 
bread was not yet dutiable in Spain. 
It was all done openly, shamelessly, 
with assurance, as though they knew 
no one would betray them—no fellow 
workman, no sailor on the ferry boat, 
not even the pilot himself, who steered 
the boat sleepily, with his eyes half 
closed. They were all preparing to de- 
fraud the customs of Generalissimo 
Franco; they were all in it together. 
They were busy with their prelude to 
smuggling all the way across the chan- 
nel, and when we docked they crowded 
around the gangplank. They insisted 
that the women go first and also made 
way for me, the only stranger on board, 
although I would gladly have hung be- 
hind to see what was going to happen. 
I followed the women, who went into 
the same customs shed that I had first 
entered the day before. They were lined 
up at the long wooden table, and in- 
spectors were examining the buckets 
and the bags. I stood there for a mo- 
ment to watch, but three soldiers at the 
exit to the street motioned me out. 
They did not touch me as I left, al- 
though they patted—so casually—all 
the workers who had already gone 
through the customs and were now 
leaving the shed. I did not see anyone 
caught as I passed, and I knew then 
that the guards of Generalissimo Franco 
were also in on the game. 
That night at dinner my fellow guests 
at the Reina Cristina seemed even fat- 


ter and noisier than the night before. 
They ate much too much food and jab- 
bered much too much in their parrot 
voices. They clapped each other on the 
back with loud cries, they emptied bot- 
tle after bottle of wine; and childzen, 
who should have been in bed hours be- 
fore, ran screaming about the terrace. 

“Better to be envied than pitied,” 
admonished the evening's ash tray. 

We were silent for a moment, and 
then Freddy remarked 
Richard.” 

We went for a walk past the bull 


. "The new Poor 


ring, where a movie was being shown, 
and a café, where we heard the sharp, 
teasing click of castanets. Through an 
imperfectly whitewashed window of the 
café two men were watching the show. 
I tried to look over their shoulders, but 
one of them saw me and stepped back. 
" Pase usted, sevior,” he said smiling, and 
under his auspices I watched the Spanish 
dancer through the veil of whitewash 
for a moment or two. Then I thanked 
him, and he smiled again and returned 
to his free show. 

The next morning I packed and paid 
my bill, which was much higher than I 
had thought it was going to be because 
of all the extras. The baths I had taken 
were extra, and the bread, which we did 
not eat because it was very dry, and 


service on the terrace. The wine was 


not at all cheap either. During our ° 


early lunch, we recalled the things we 
had learned from the ash trays of the 
Hotel Reina Cristina. Then the waiter 
casually set another ash tray on the 
table, and we both reached for i 
Freddy won. Cada Pats Tiene El Go- 
bierno Que Se Merece, he read: “ Each 
country has the government it deserves.” 
We laughed, and then looked around 
to see who was watching us, for the 
awareness of watchers is infectious. We 
were, however, the only people on the 
terrace at that hour; only the waiter 
was watching us. He smiled—at whom 
or at what it is impossible to say—and 
went to get us some of the excellent 
grapes that grow in that part of the 
world. —GORDON SAGER. 


The word for it was hardly smuggling—they did it so openly and shamelessly. 
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IN TOUR FARES 
For Americans Visiting 
The BRITISH ISLES 


When planning your British Isles holiday, 
make oa list of oll the places you want to 
see in England, Scotland, trelend ond 
Wales. Your Travel Agent will be glad 
to help you prepare your complete in- 
dividual itinerary. That way you'll effect 
substantial savings on planned tour tick- 
ets offered by British Railways. 


Naturally, you'll visit our great cities, 
ovr world-famous historic and scenic 
shrines (all within a day's train trip from 
London) .. . but with more time you can 
enjoy so many equally memorable travel 
experiences in our less-publicized by- 
woys. So plan to stay longer—discover 
for yourself the charm of our villoges, 
countryside and rugged coastline. 


Trach means 


BRITISH 
RAILWAYS 


TRAINS... 
Swift, comfortable 
transportation to 
every corner of the 
British Isles; 


HOTELS... 
45 hotels associated 
with British Railways, 
strategically situ- 
ated for your tour or 
business trip; 


CROSS-CHANNEL 

FACILITIES... 
Railway-operated 
steamer services over 
a wide variety of 
routes to Ireland and 
the Continent. 


Depend on the all-inclusive travel serv- 
ices of British Railways for every phase 
of your tour of the British Isles. We sug- 
gest you secure your rail transportation, 
as well as Pullman, cross-channel steamer 
and hotel reservations before you leave. 
British Railwoys—official agents for air 
tickets on British Europoan Airways Cor- 
poration routes in the British Isles. 

Write for British Railways new and amus- 
ing booklet, "WHAT, NO ICE?” — written 
—— for Americans planning to visit 

3 as well as the full-color map folder, 

“THE BRITISH ISLES” — both free upon re- 
quest to Dept. 21 at any of the offices 
shown below. 

For tickets, reservations and authoritative 
travel information on the Brigish Isles 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 

or any British Roilways office: 

NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 


BRITISH RAILWAYS } 
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TH t oe ATTH EwSs co. Edith Piaf sings now for $5000 a week, but she is still “‘a poor litile waif.” 
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“Kid Sparrow's” songs of unrequited love and 


man’s betrayal have listeners awash with pity 


N a torchy little ballad that Edith stubby, curveless legs planted wide 


Piaf has been singing for years apart as if to steady her 


around the cabarets and music halls of She is a tiny woman, barely 4’ 8” 
Paris, she bewails the plight of a love- | Her hair is a wild reddish tangle. Her 


lorn girl for whom “there is no spring- — face has the pallor of hunger; her eyes 


time.” She bewails it in an ardent, grav- are deep, black, enormous and terror- 
elly contralto, standing the while in a stricken, the eyes of a maltreated child 
pale spotlight, stiff and still as ice, her ~ She wears a black dress, plain as plain 
matchstick arms pressed desperately She gestures sparingly. An arm jerks 


against her meager haunches, her forward, a long, gaunt, white finger 


La Méme Piaf left Paris in 1947 for her first appearances in U.S. and Canada. 
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traces a wistful pattern in the air, the 
arm drops back to her side. A waif, it 
seems, has blundered somehow pnto 
the stage and, finding herself there, has 
decided to tell her troubles to all the 
rich, lucky people out front. In French 
slang Piaf means “ sparrow.” 


Tue First TIME I HEARD this spar- 
row’s spring song was at the Etoile mu- 
sic hall in Paris during the war. A G.I. 
from Brooklyn sat next to me. “Gee,” he 
kept saying, “ gee, the poor kid.”” Again 
in 1947, in the plushy New York night 
club, Versailles, where she was drawing 
$3000 a week, my companion, a sophis- 
ticated old party, sighed and mur- 
mured: ‘ Ah, yes, one can really believe 
there’s never been any springtime in 
her life.” 

The same night, Piaf was also a tart, 
insane with grief over the death of her 
one true love, a gangster’s moll haunted 
by a prevision of her own funeral, a 
working girl petitioning Saint Peter to 
overlook her sins and let her through 
the pearly gates. My worldly friend was 
prepared to believe that Edith per- 
sonally had experienced all that too. 
So was I. 

La Méme Piaf,as fifty million French- 
men call her (méme meaning brat or 
kid), belongs to the great tradition of 
the chanson réalisle, whose interpreters 
have included Y vette Guilbert, Damia, 
Lys Gauty and Mistinguett, to name a 
few. Americans have no exact equiva- 
lent for this “realistic song,” though 
Frankie and Johnny approximates it. 
In its classic form it usually tells a tale 
of love and death among the poor, the 
hopeless, the criminal. The lyrics are 
sentimental but earthy; slangy but 
charged with exalted emotions; and often 
they are sung to the coarse, bittersweet 
rhythms of the java, the maxixe and the 
fast waltz as they used to be danced in 
the Bals Musettes of Montmartre and 
Montparnasse. With La Méme Piaf, the 
relationship between art and life has 


been 4 lose. 


She was born in the street. Her mother, 
the roving wife of a roving contortion- 
ist named Gassion, started for the char- 
ity hospital too late. Edith’s first glimpse 
of the world was an alley in Belleville, a 
district corresponding roughly to New 
York's lower East Side. A gendarme 
acted as midwife. Two months later the 
mother disappeared, leaving Gassion to 
fend for Edith. He shifted the burden 
to the maternal grandmother. 

When she was three, Edith went sud- 
denly and unaccountably blind, and re- 
mained so for four years. The doctors 
pronounced her incurable. But her 
grandmother, a woman of boundless 
faith, offered prayers at the shrine of 
Sainte Thérése of Lisieux, and in- 
structed Edith to do likewise. 

"T obeyed,” the singer recalls, ‘ but 
without much conviction.”” Neverthe- 
less, a week later, on the very birth- 
day of the saint, according to family 
legend, she recovered her sight as mys- 
teriously as she had lost it. 

When the news reached Papa Gas- 
sion, he concluded that his daughter 
must possess some special quality and 
was perhaps worth having around after 
all. She was ol liged thereafter to follow 
him, willy-nilly, as he tramped the coun- 
tryside with cheap circuses and carni- 
vals. They never stayed in one place 
long enough for Edith to attend school, 
and such education as she received 
Papa Gassion gave her. His methods 
were informal. “The Revolution,” he 
would shout, while practicing winding 
his leg around his neck, “ let’s see now, 
1700 or 
what’s a century 


that would be around 1700 
eighteen-hundred 
one way or the other, hein?” 

It was a dreary existence and Edith 
consoled herself with song. One day 
Papa Gassion overheard her and 
promptly sent her out on the streets 
to sing for centimes. But this she didn’t 
mind. “It was wonderful,” she says. 
“T never saw anything demeaning 
about it. I clung to a silly sort of notion 
that somebody, way way up in the 


In evening dress, she sings at a Paris benefit festival with “companions.” 





a. the very first 


moment you step out into the 
warm sunshine, your Florida 
vacation will be a source of 
unending satisfaction. 

You'll have fun... bathing, 
fishing, playing golf... enjoying 
all of the other summer sports and 
recreation that crowd Florida’s 
winter calendar. 

There'll be thrilling 
afternoons at exciting spectator 
events. Gay, romantic nights under 
a tropical moon. Sightseeing trips 
to Florida’s famous springs, exotic 
gardens, amazing exhibits of 
marine and animal life; its caverns, 
parks, playgrounds and historic 
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landmarks. Be sure to bring 
your camera! 

Youll find time for 
complete relaxation... lazy days 
just loafing in the healthful 
sunshine. You'll go home rested 
and refreshed, feeling like a 
sun-tanned million dollars. 

And you will relive, over 
and over, the pleasure-filled hours 
of your Florida holiday. You will 
realize, time and again, that your 
Florida vacation has been good for 
you — in more ways than fun! 

This winter, come to 
Florida — where sunshine and 
relaxation are yours to enjoy on 
any normal budget. 


LOOK TWICE AT FLORIDA 


Farmers benefit by Florida’s 
mild, year ‘round climate, too! Right now, 
you are probably enjoying winter-grown 
Florida celery, beans, tomatoes, oranges 
and other vitamin-packed products of 
Florida farms and groves. Florida needs 
experienced farmers with adequate capital 
— especially dairymen, poultrymen and 
livestock raisers. Chegk up on Florida's 
‘acres of opportunities while you're having 
sunny fun this winter. See ALL of Florida! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 664 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet 
“Florida, The Sunshine Staw Pint name and 
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—uniform the world over. 
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Piaf broods over her spinet, reputedly the only piece of furniture she owns. 


sky, was listening to me, and this made 
me very happy. I could do it again to- 
day, if I had to.” 

At 15, Edith quit Papa Gassion flat 
to play the sidewalk circuit on her own 
hook. She was running through her 
repertoire in front of a Champs- 
Elvsées café one evening when a flashy 
stranger asked her how she would like 
to sing indoors. He was a character of 
somewhat baroque morals named 
Leplée; and he ran Gerny’s, which was 
le dernier cri in Paris hot spots at 
the time. 

Leplée gave Edith a roof to sing 
under and the sobriquet " Sparrow,” 
but he presented her to his clientele 
otherwise untouched. He made her 
wear the same old flannel knee-length 
skirt and turtle-neck pull-over of her 
street-singing days (the haut couluriers 
whodress her today, chiefly Farrell, man- 
age to retain the street-urchin effect). 
For her debut he invited a raft of celeb- 
rities, among them Maurice Chevalier 
and Mistinguett. 

With her first song she had Gerny’s 
awash with tears. As the sniffling ended 
and the applause died down, Chevalier 
passed a judgment which became a 
kind of byword in French entertain- 
ment circles. ‘Elle en a plein le ventre, 
said he. (“The kid has 
plenty of guts.”’) 

And the kid was in. The brightest 


la méme,” 


lyricists in France competed to write 
songs for her. Jean Cocteau, the liter- 
ary exquisite, who still claims to have 
discovered her, made it a social offense 
not to have heard her. 


But HER Woes had scarcely begun. 
There was a succession of romances, 
most of them brief, violent and un- 
happy. ("They promised to iove each 
other forever,” a typical Piaf song goes. 
"For true love that’s not long.) Then 
calling one morning on her friend and 


protector, Leplée, she found him lying 
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full of bullets on the floor, even as a 
man in another of her songs 


He rolled under the table, 
With a little hole in his head, 


Browning, Browning. 


Oh, it didn’t make much 
noise, 
But he’s dead all the same, 


Browning, Browning. 


You squeeze the thing and 
what comes out 

Of the little hole? 

Madame Death. 


Bye-bye, Browning. 


Who among Leplée’s intimates killed 
him and from what motives nobody ever 
discovered. But the press, which oper- 
ates in France under extraordinarily 
lenient libel laws, implicated Edith. 
She was arrested, questioned and ulti- 
mately released, there being no shred of 
evidence against her. The mud stuck, 
however, and the public turned away 
from her. 

“And now my beloved streets 
terrified me,’ she relates, her eyes 
growing wide and fearful the way they 
do when she sings the one about the 
Not the streets them- 
selves so much, but the people in them 
I had 


got used to the bravos so quickly.” 


gangster’s moll. “ 
who no longer applauded me. 


During this period of eclipse, she 
was loved by a gifted young composer, 
Raymond Asso, who wrote what many 
of her fans still consider to be her most 
affecting songs. The combination proved 
irresistible. A  music-hall manager 
agreed to take a gamble on Edith. At 
her first appearance she was roundly 
hissed, but she stuck it out. It wasn't 
long before the people were cheering 
themselves hoarse and crying them- 
selves dry. L’ Affaire Leplée was for- 
gotten. 





She quarreled with Asso and they 
parted bitter enemies. But other tal- 
ented men drifted into her life. And 
other songs. When the Germans in- 
vaded France, she fled to the Free 
Zone, determined never to perform for 
an audience that might include Nazis. 
Eventually, however, she journeyed 
into Germany itself to sing for French 
prisoners of war. She became god- 
mother to some 27,000 of them and has 
since raised or donated more than 
2,000,000 francs for the care of their 
wives and children. During a junket to 
Paris, Goebbels once commanded her 
to sing for him privately. She never 
turned up. He was furious, but never 
got around to doing anything about it. 


LATER SHE WON for herself, among 
the G.I.’s who heard her both in 
public and at USO camps, an army of 
advance agents and a ready-made audi- 
ence for her American debut. This 
eagerly awaited event finally took place 
in 1947 when, besides night clubs anda 
tour of Canada, she headed a variety 
bill at New York's Playhouse. In De- 
cember, 1948, she wound up another 
engagement at Versailles, at a fee re- 
puted to be almost twice what it had 
been the year before, then flew to Paris 
for Christmas. ‘It may take a little 
more time for Americans in large num- 
bers to acquire the taste for Piaf,” a 
knowing critic prophesied, “ but sooner 
or later she’s bound to conquer the na- 
tion just as Chevalier did.” 

In her owncountry Piaf already is un- 
surpassed among entertainers, even by 
Chevalier himself. She earns millions of 
francs a year from movies ( Montmartre- 
sur-Seine, Etoile Sans Lumiére and Veuf 
Garcons-Un Coeur so far in France), 
recordings, radio, television, night 
clubs and stage. Three albums of her 
recordings which Vox released in this 
country have sold more than 19,000 
copies, and single records by Columbia 
and French Decca are snapped up 


as fast as the stores can stock them. 


The private life of Edith Piaf follows 
a pattern which in a more settled era 
would have been termed ‘‘ Bohemian.” 
She owns innumerable hats, but this is 
in the nature of a collector’s hobby, for 
she never has found one that would sit 
decorously on her tousled locks. Wher- 
ever she goes in France, she is accom- 
panied by a bewildered but faithful ret- 
inue. There is Simone Marschal, her 
confidante, who used to pick up the coins 
for Edith when she was singing in the 
Paris streets, and now tries to control 
her romantic impulses (Edith usually 
ignores her advice); Chang, an Indo- 
Chinese chef who caters to her taste for 
cold cuts, lobsters and chocolate cake; 
Georgia, a maid of all work; Solange, 
who collates her press clippings; Louis 
Bariller, her handsome young man- 
ager; assorted accompanists and mu- 
sicians; and a nameless black alley cat. 

Piaf never smokes. To calm her nerves, 
she knits instead. She used to be an er- 
ratic drinker, going weeks without touch- 
ing a drop, then taking on a load that 
would floor a sailor; but latterly she has 
forsworn alcohol in the interests of her 
career. 

Serious music appeals to her: among 
her favorite compositions are Boro- 
din’s Polovtsian Dances and some- 
thing called American Panorama by one 
Daniele Amfiteatroff. She has composed 
some of her own songs, including the hit 
La Vie En Rose, which is known here 
as You're So Dangerous, Cherie. Oc- 
casionally she amuses herself by play- 
ing one of her early recordings and 
parodying it. 

La Méme Piaf has expressed an 
ardent desire to meet Charlie Chaplin. 
As far as she knows, he has never 
heard her sing, but she has an idea— 
and she may be right—that the ac- 
quaintance would be mutually agree- 
able. ‘I feel,” she says, ‘that I am the 
projection of the kind of heroine he 
has always had in mind for his films, 
but never quite realized.” 

—Joun Koster 


Smiles before tears: John Garfield and Josephine Baker greet Piaf in New York. 
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The pot stills at the distillery look like huge copper kettles. 
The newborn whisky from these stills carries the ‘“‘essence”’ 
—all the goodness and peat smoke flavour from the grain. 
The pot-still method of distillation is a time-honoured 
process. Only by this slower and more painstaking means 
can the full richness and goodness of Teacher’s Scotch 
Whisky be captured. 
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The acolytes of the trade perform the car-washing ceremony with fitting reverence and huge energy. 


MEXICO ON WE 


He who owns a car is a plutocrat; he 


EELS 


who drives 


one may end up delirious, despairing —or dead 


by JAMES CERRUTI 


N MEXICO, Where the chief modes of lo- 
I comotion still are the foot, the burro 
and the oxcart, the automobile is not a 
necessity but a phenomenon. Thus the 
man who can lay out 15,000 pesos for a 


car inacountry where five pesos is an ac- 


ceptable daily wage is at least a million-. 


aire if not a divinity. He is certainly a 
special personage. 

The ubiquitous cult of the Watcher 
and Wiper has grown up to protect him. 
(s soon as you stop your car, whether.on 
the boulevards of Mexico City or on 
Popocatepetl’s lonely side, these guard- 
ians materialize shouting their litany: 
Me watch car! Me wipe car! One cinco.” 
They range from ragged tykes to old men 
wearing official-looking gold-braided 
caps. Americans tell stories (always told 
them by another American) of the fear- 
some consequences of refusing these serv- 
ices: gashed tires, smashed windows, 
and so forth. I have never found this so. 
The tender of these offices is not a threat 
but a recognition of your superior posi- 
tion as a car owner. As a millionaire you 
are naturally eager to bestow charity, 
but you wish tospare the feelings of the 
receiver. Therefore in recognition of your 


sensitivity this pretext is provided. If 


you fail to understand, consequences are 
minor. Tube caps and gasoline caps may 
be removed, for these will bring from 25 
to 75 centavos on the “ thieves’ market” — 


just what you would have given had you 
appreciated the importance of living up 
to your position. 

Naturally, as befits your dignity, you 
will never clean your own car. Washing 
will be performed for you for two pesos 
(40¢), and if the car is very dirty you will 
be reprimanded with a“ How very ugly, 
senor!” It is a reverent business, requir- 
ing two hours and two hosings, in the 
course of which the bare-footed acolyte 
climbs upon the roof. 

The technique of waxing, however, is 
not understood. One Sunday I took my 
car to Chapultepec Park and began to 
apply a coat of wax. I was immediately 
joined by three urchins who at once as- 
serted their primordial rights. “ No, no, 
sehor! Me wipe car!" I tried to explain 
that they didn’t qualify for this type of 
wiping, but it did no good. They swarmed 
over me and the car; no sooner did I put 
a coat of wax on some spot than they 
promptly wiped it off with sleeve end or 
filthy rag. | grew angry and to overawe 
them I yelled, “PoLIcia! PoLIcia!” 
They were not impressed. "No, no, 
sefior!” said one. “ No ‘poLIcia.’ Poli- 
Cla\” And they all helped me call: “ Poli- 
Cla! PoliCTa!” I was licked. I sat down 
on the bank and watched them wipe. 
After they finished I took the car to 
get it washed again. 

Put your car in motion and new ad- 
justments become necessary. The first 


question a Mexican asks about a car is, 


“How fast can it go?" Having deter- 
mined this, he feels he must keep it mov- 
ing at maximum speed. It is other peo- 
ple’s obligation to get out of his way—a 
notion encouraged by the upper-class 
Mexican’s low opinion of his less 
prosperous countryman’s life. When I 
told my Mexican insurance agent, a silky 
Spanish don, that I wished the usual $10, 
000 and $20,000 liability policy he looked 
at me in amazement. “ But, sefor,” he 
said, ‘this is fantastic. If you kill one of 
these Indians, $500 is plenty. However,” 
he added, “ you should be careful to kill 
only Indians.” 

So the life of the Mexican pedestrian is 
more apt to be short than merry. In Mex- 
ico City, which has about 75 per cent of 
all Mexico's automobiles, the pedestrian 
is completely cowed, for the unwritten 
rule is: if the driver blows his horn before 
he hits you the knockdown is fair and 
square. Since all Mexico City drivers in- 
variably use the horn in preference to 
brakes, the pedestrian doesn’t stand a 
chance and knows it. 

On the other hand, in the country, 
where a car is a rarity, the peon attempts 
to ignore the automotive age. He likes 
to sleep in the road to avoid snakes, 
and when you burst upon him where he 
lies his surprise and terror are piti- 
able. But as soon as you have passed he 
goes back to sleep and will be just as sur- 
prised and terrified when next week's car 


comes by . 
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Sometimes pleasurable excitement, | 
rather than fright, is the dominant emo- 
tion. Once as I rounded a steep down- 
graded curve I came suddenly upon three 
long-skirted Indian women and a burro. 
They were walking in the middle of the 
road with their backs to me and I took 
them completely by surprise. But they 
thought fast: the woman on the right 
ran to the left side of the road dragging 
the reluctant burro, the woman on the 
left made for the right side of the road, 
and the woman in the middle ran straight 
down center field. I shut my eyes and 
jiggled the wheel. ‘I hope to God it’s the 
burro,” I prayed. When I screeched to a 
stop 50 feet beyond, they were all back 
in the middle of the road holding their 
sides and laughing. The damn burro was 
braying too. I leaped from the car, shak- 
ing and apoplectic, beat my fists in the 
air, and shrieked, “ Loco! Loco!” They 
must have thought I meant myself, not 
them, for they picked up their skirts and 
ran, and this time the burro decided he'd 
go with them. 

Aside from these pedestrian hazards, 
the paved roads of Mexico are pleasant 
to drive on. Though they wind through 
steeply mountainous country, none has 
1 grade of more than 6 per cent and most 
«te well banked and smooth-surfaced. 
The gravel road is another matter. Mex- 
ican gravel begins with stones one foot in 
diameter and works up from there to 
coarser stuff which we would call boul- 
ders. The gravel road always looks good 
enough at the start. That is because Mex- 
icans are proud of their roads and don’t 
like to spoil the appearance of main high- 
ways by having narrow little trails de- 
bouch upon them. So you enter with a 
comfortable sense of security. The scen- 
ery absorbs}you; you forget the road. And 
at that moment it is already too late. The 
road has suddenly dropped its pretenses 
and the car in all probability has dropped 
a wheel. You have driven right out of the 
automotive age and are trespassing on 
the immemorial domain of the burro and 
the oxcart. The road is too narrow to 
turn on and a 10-foot drop has appeared 
on each side. You can’t go forward, be- 
cause there is a 50-per-cent grade there. 
You can’t back up, because either (a) 
you have just snapped an axle, or (b) 
there is a piece of “ gravel” 10 feet in 
diameter immediately behind you, which 
you have just hurdled unwittingly but 
which you cannot bring yourself to at- 
tempt consciously. 

My own encounters with gravel roads 
have been unusually fortunate. The sit- 
uations were impossible, but Mexican 
ingenuity was always equal to the im- 
possible. At Calixtlahuaca I was saved 
by two Indians. I'd had my eyes glued to 
the goal, the unique cylindrical temple 
on the hill above me, and it was all over 
before T knew it. The road had plunged 
into a village, squirmed between two huts 
and a cow, and squeezed itself up into a 
ledge four feet wide and as many feet 
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above the ground. All my wheels were 
hanging over the edges. The Indians 
suggested that for 50 pesos they would 
gladly fill in the ditches far enough be- 
hind for me to back off. My gratitude 
was somewhat dampened when after 
the escape they informed me that I 
would now have to pay them another 50 
pesos to unfill the ditches since the law 
of the village required that the ditches 
be kept clear for drainage purposes. 


. , 
A car should come with hoofs. 


Again, I was struggling up to the ru- 
ins of Xochicaleo on the world’s steep- 
est and slipperiest road when finally the 
gravel lost all cohesiveness and the car 
all traction. The road was about six feet 
wide, with a sheer cliff on one side and 
a thousand-foot drop on the other. To 
turn would be fatal; to back out I'd 
have to drive in reverse three miles 
along the edge of a winding ravine. | 
propped two pieces of medium-sized 
gravel under the rear wheels and went up 
to see the ruins. I brought back with me 
the young guardian of the ruins, who 
suid he was well practiced in this sit- 
uation because everybody got stuck 
here. He got behind the wheel while I 
waited on the side of the road. When 
he started with a jerk and a roar I shut 
my eyes and tried to remember the 
address of my claim agent. When I 
opened them the car was turned around. 
I can’t explain it. 

Under such conditions, accidents are 
just something that come with a car. 
You may as well resign yourself to at 
least a minor collision, and study up 
beforehand on the psychology required 
to obtain redress, The usual American 
bluster will not work. Your Mexican 
adversary will merely smile sadly, 
ostentatiously sniff your breath and 
announce to the bystanders, “ Vino.” 
Right away you're on the defensive. 


In a town down near the end of the 


paved portion of the Pan American . 


Highway I pulled into a gas station 
behind a big rackety bus. The driver 
failed to note my arrival, and when 
he was ready to go he slammed into 
reverse—and into me. Fenders and 
hood « rumpled; headlights tinkled into 
splinters. The driver leaped out, saw 
that the damage was confined to me, 
smiled and said, ‘ Vuv pocilo, senor,” 
which translates roughly as “ Teeny- 


weeny little damage, mister.” 


I disagreed, but he said he couldn't 
discuss it now because he had to drive 
the bus 30 miles pronto. I got his name 
and number before he tore away, and 
went around tocomplain to the bus com- 
pany. That was a mistake. They had 
never heard of even the name of 
Miguel Santos; it was absolutely im- 
possible that he worked for them. 

I went to the police. That was an- 
other mistake. The entire force, almost 
equal to the population of the town, was 
out in the patio watching a game of Chi- 
nese checkers; I had to wait till the 
game was over before anyone could come 
out to look at the car. Then, in my rudi- 
mentary Spanish, with gestures, I ex- 
plained: “Autoboos in stationay de 
gasolina—reverso—bang! boom!— 
smashay!"’ I repeated 10 or 11 ver- 
sions of this before I felt mildly confi- 
dent that the idea had been conveyed. 

One of the officers took the slip of 
paper bearing the name and license 
number of Miguel Santos and dis- 
patched a plain-clothes man to town 
with it. [ was invited to come in and 
watch the checker game till el Jefe, who 
spoke English well, should arrive. I 
accepted. That was another mistake. 
Ll Jefe arrived three hours later. 

I explained the situation to him and 
he called in several of the officers I had 
talked to. The Spanish flew. El Jefe 
erupted, waved his finger under his min- 
ions’ noses and pounded the desk. As 
near as I could gather, they had lost the 
slip Vd given them. “What was the 
name of the chauffeur?” el Jefe asked 
me. [I told him. He told them—and 
threw in a few other names for good 
measure." They gonow to get the man,” 
he said. “You wait.” 

I waited another two: hours. Then 
they brought in a strange man. “Is this 
the man?” asked el Jefe. I said it was 
not. “But this is the man from San 
Felipe,” he insisted. ‘Are you not here 
for the accident of San Felipe?” 

[ explained that [ didn’t know who 
or what San Felipe was. At that el Jefe 
turned and lit into the boysagain. Why 
were they mixing him up? “ Senor,” he 
said to me, “I regret we can do noth- 
ing more today. Tomorrow is a fiesta. 
Come back the day after tomorrow and 
all will be settled.” 

My pleas of an urgent appointment 


in Mexico City were unavailing. Acci- 


dents happen every day, but fiestas only 
five times a week. 

The next evening my hotel clerk 
handed me his memorandum of a phone 
conversation with el Jefe. I translated it 
as: ‘The chauffeur agrees to pay the 
cost of repairs.” I went around next 
morning to thank el Jefe. “ Now,” he 
said,’ [ send a man with you for the re- 
pairs, so they do not double the price 
for your American face."’ So a detective 
and I went out to hunt a maestro. 

In Mexico, paradoxically, automobile 
repair is a handicraft. There are guilds 
confined by unwritten law to one se- 
lected portion of a car’s anatomy. And 
over each of these, in every garage, pre- 
sides a maestro. Our task was to find a 
Maestro of the Body. Having found 
him, there was long haggling because I 
wanted to spare the chauffeur as much 
expense as possible. We agreed on 100 
pesos. 

I went back two days later to claim 
the car. El Maestro, like all of his kind, 
had done a wonderful job. I was about 
to ask whether he had been paid yet 
when the bus driver appeared. He pro- 
duced a massive hoard of coins and 
counted them out to el Maestro while I 
looked away shamefacedly. When the 
driver came to an end, el Maestro, who 
had a little English, turned to me: “And 
now, sehor, your half, IT thank you.” 

I was astounded. I produced the 
note and insisted that it said the chauf- 
feur would pay the cost—period. The 
maestro pointed out that “la mitad” 
in the note represented not “the cost” 
but “the half.” I protested that this 
was unfair, that the whole fault had been 
the chauffeur’s. Ah, yes,” said el Mae- 
stro,“ the fault is his, but the car she is 
yours. The cost then is fifty-fifty. In 
Mexico this is always agreeable.” 

As I was leaving I noticed that one of 
the tires had gone flat. I consulted with 
el Maestro and at first he was of the 
opinion that nothing could be done be- 
cause the Maestro of the Wheels was hot 
around. Reluctantly he agreed to tres- 
pass, and produced a bicycle pump. 
“Thirty pounds,” I said. he smiled at 
my naiveté and shook his head. “The 
eye, senor,’ he said, pointing to his own. 

It was a generous or an astigmatic 
eye. [I got about a mile along the 
Pan American Highway when the tire 

THE END 


Mexicans call it gravel; Americans have several unprintable names for it. 
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1. Alfred M. Landon A. Theodore Roosevelt 


2. James M. Cox B. John Quincy Adams 


3. George B. McClellan ¢. James Madison 


4. William J. Bryan BD. Warren G. Harding 


5. John W. Davis E. Woodrow Wilson 


6. Andrew Jackson F. James Buchanan 
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7. Charles E. Hughes 
8. Horace Greeley 
9. Winfield Scott 
10. DeWitt Clinton 
1. William H. Harrison 
12. John C. Frémont 
133. Alton B. Parker 


14. James G. Blaine 


G. Martin Van Buren 
Hi. Grover Cleveland 
I. Ulysses S. Grant 
4. Franklin Pierce 
K. Calvin Coolidge 
L. Abraham Lincoln 
M. William McKinley 


N. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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{ “one big happy family” world seemed in the making only four. years ago. 


“What about Russia?’ 


> Current books offer 


some reasoned opinions, but no $64 answer 


T MAY APPEAR CURIOUS, if not down- 
I right erratic, to devote a column to 
books dealing with the country which 
with the possible exception of Tibet —is 
the most difficult for the ordinary 
American to visit. Even before the war 
it was not easy for an American who 
wished to make an unchaperoned visit 
to Russia to get a Soviet visa. I tried 
and failed—to get one in 1937. 

Perhaps under Intourist auspices a 
visa might have been forthcoming, but 
on my own I encountered only excuses 
and delays, although I tried for that 
visa in Paris as well as Washington. In 
1937, as the Moscow trials were then 
bringing out, the Russians were sus- 
picious of foreigners. Their current sus- 
picions make those of 1937 seem virtu- 
ally a form of shy friendliness. More 
than ever, Russia is a country that does 
not like to be visited. 


SoME oF Us can remember when rela- 
tions were very much better—and also 
when they appeared nearly as bad. Since 
the close of World War I, there have 
been five well-defined stages in the 


American-Russian relationship. The 


first stage was, roughly, that of the iso- 


lationist 20's. Officially, we pretended 
that the Communist government did 
not exist and presumably hoped that if 
we did not send an ambassador to Mos- 
cow, a social and political system of 
which we vastly disapproved would 
wither away. During this ostrich period, 
however, we knew that the Soviet Un- 
ion was not a military threat and we 
were not afraid. 

The second stage corresponded with 
the years of depression. Recognition of 
Russia came early in President Roose- 
velt's first term, and public curiosity in- 
creased. There was an outpouring of 
books about the U.S.S.R. 


Maurice Hindus may be considered 


those by 
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representative) which treated the Rus- 
sians sympathetically and hinted that 
we might learn something from their 
system. This was the era in which 
Maxim Litvinov, who preached inter- 
national co-operation, was the voice of 
Russian diplomacy; and was also the 
era in which a number of Americans 
got the idea that Communism was a 
kind of exalted liberalism. 

The third stage was brief but emo- 
tionally violent. It began with the sign- 
ing of the Russo-German pact in the 
summer of 1939 and ended with the 
Nazi invasion of Russia in the summer 
of 1941 


many of the Americans who had cher- 


During that period, a great 


ished odd notions about the nature of 
Communism in the 1930's were moved 
to recant. In most instances they re- 
mained disillusioned, although, ironi- 
cally, the period of Russia's greatest 
popularity in this country lay ahead. 
This fourth stage came after Pearl 
Harbor with the knowledge, shared even 
by the most hardened anti-Communist, 


that so long as Hitler lived Russians and 


Americans had to stand together. Dur- 
ing the war, not only books but news- 
papers were filled with breathless ac- 
counts of the glory of the Red Army; 
every Russian soldier was held to be 
Superman's younger and more heroic 
brother. The bloody Red bear became 
=" nele Joe,” 


was almost as ubiquitous as This is the 


and a Red cavalry song 


Army, Vr. Jones. 

Times have changed. 

The fifth stage, of course, is the one 
we are currently in. It would be a stage 
much like the first except that we are 
no longer playing ostrich. We are 
thoroughly aware of the shadow Russia 


casts over the world. 


\s ALREADY INDICATED, each stage 
has had books peculiar to itself. In the 
20's we read the Grand Duchess Marie, 
who had no reason to love the Bolshe- 
viks. In the 30's weread Vincent Sheean, 
who took “the long view" and saw the 
future tolerantly. In this, the fifth stage, 
we read the confessions of the ex-Com- 
munists like Victor Kravehenko and, 
more helpfully perhaps, the analyses of 
Russo-American relations by journal- 
ists and others who are soberly aware 
that peace is at stake. During the 30's 
the most respectable American publish- 
ing houses brought out books favorable 
to Soviet aims as then interpreted. To- 
day a pro-Sovict book is almost as un- 
common in New York as a Romanov in 
Leningrad. 

Unlike the spoon-fed Russians, how- 
ever, Americans are not choked with 
censorship; they are able to read un- 
censored books which discuss relations 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. in 
an apparently rational and certainly 
nondogmatie fashion. One says “ap- 
parently’ because one must. Russia 
can be studied by the vast majority of 
Americans only at second hand. Not 
many of us have seen a Soviet citizen in 
the flesh; fewer of us have been in Rus- 
sia. We must take much on faith, and 
try to exercise pure reason, since first- 
hand experience is lacking. 


(Continued on Page 25) 


America ignored Russia’s government in the 20's, but accepted her refugees. 
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Preface to U.S. recognition of Russia: Maxim Litvinov cheered by Americans. 


(Continued from Page 22 

Even so, it is not too difficult to de- 
tect when a writer is guided by good in- 
tentions and good sense. Within the 
bounds of human fallibility, it is possi- 
ble to know when a writer is giving an 
honest, reasoned, decent-minded state- 
ment of a case. The four books princi- 
pally mentioned here strike this re- 
viewer as being fair-spirited, well-in- 
formed studies of a country that does 
not like to be visited 


our ally in war and is now our formid- 


that has been 


able antagonist in what for the moment 


must pass for peace 


THE FIRST OF THE FOUR is primarily a 
history; it is, in fact, the standard one- 
volume history of Russia in English 
Called simply A History of Russia and 
now in its fifth revised edition ( Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, $5) Sir Bernard 
Pares’ work is as lucid and unemotional 
astudy of the Russian past as one can 
hope to find. It is indispensable reading 
for anybody who pretends to a serious 
interest in the Russian problem 

Sir Bernard thinks, perhaps opti- 
mistically, that “the real gap between 
the two camps is one of knowledge.” 
He notes that up until the war our gov- 
ernment had had little experience in 
dealing with the Russian mind, and 
adds: The Russians, on their side, are 
themselves responsible for the unintelli- 
gent secrecy with which thev cover all 
their moves. Till they find some way of 
opening their doors to foreign inquiry, 
they cannol expect to be understood.” 

That familiar complaint may not be 
very helpful, but what precedes it in the 
Pares book definitely is. One at least 
knows how —and to some extent why 
the Russians got where they are 

Edward Crankshaw’s Russia and the 
Russians (The Viking Press, New York, 
$3) is much less detached and cautious 
than the Pares book. It was written by 
a British novelist-journalist-historian 


who spent much of the war in the Sov- 


iet Union. Like Sir Bernard, Mr. 
Crankshaw is a man of good will. He 
sees that an East-West war would be 
a catastrophe, but he recognizes that 
to keep the peace one needs something 
slightly more concrete than mutual un- 
derstanding. 

The gist of Mr. Crankshaw’s closely 
reasoned conclusions about the Rus- 
sians, in a few sentences, is this: The 
Russian government is headed by men 
who fanatically believe in the Marxist- 
Leninist interpretation of history. They 
believe, that is, that there is bound to 
be a final clash between capitalism and 
communism. However, for a variety of 
reasons, they do not want war now. Mr. 
Crankshaw says There is plenty of 
time, if only we in Britain and Amer- 
ia -and particularly in America—can 
keepour heads. Russia ts inno hurry. 


We need fear no deliberate aggression 


from Russia, so long as we in the West 


keep ourselves strong and healthy. Being 
strong and healthy ts nol the same as beat- 
ing our chests and staging war-dances in 
front of the ‘iron curtain.’ Being strong 
and healthy means keeping our own house 
in order and arranging the life within it 
so that all the members of the household 
are proud to belong to it and do not look 
elsewhere for salvation fromoppression. ... 
if the NW esl really be lieres ius wav of 
life, u has one supreme duty : to carry on 
regardless, refusing lo be stampeded by 
Russian provocation, drawing a_ line 
which the Russians must not overstep.” 
Mir. Crankshaw’s temperate but un- 
sentimental attitude toward Russia is 
shared and reinforced by that of John 
Fischer in Why They Behave Like Rus- 
sians Harper & Brothers, New York, 
$2.75). An American journalist, Mr. 
Fischer comes to many of the con- 
clusions particularly regarding the 
Politburo’s fanaticism, fearfulness and 
immediate desire to avoid war 
reached by Mr. Crankshaw. While things 
have got worse since Mr. Fischer wrote 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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This “friendship” lasted two years. Stalin, Von Ribbentrop seal Poland's fate. 


(Continued from Page 25) 
his book, he did not write it under the 
misapprehension that any early settle- 
ment of world problems was possible. 

“Four or five years from now,” he 
says, ’ the division of the world between 
the Communists and the Western de- 
mocracies probably will be fairly well 
completed. The dividing line—now in 
dispute in such trouble spots as Ger- 
many, the Middle East and China 
may have become reasonably distinct 
and firm.” 

Then he adds, more hopefully: 
“Once the present grinding adjustments 
lo the new two-power arrangement have 
been completed, therefore, we might rea- 
sonably look forward lo a considerable 
period of stabilily. It would hardly be ac- 
curate to call it peace; it will more closely 
resemble an armed truce. But if the bal- 
ance can be held even, uf the Western half 
of the world can remain prosperous, 
strong and democratic—then over the 
course of the vears the men in the hrem- 
lin may get over their fearfulness and mis- 
frust. And eventually—perhaps in an- 
other generation—the truce may be con- 
verted into peace.” 

The fourth book is recommended 
largely to people who like to get their 


reading, even in book form, in small 


doses. It is As We Saw Russia by Mem- 
bers of the Overseas Press Club of 
America (E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine., 
New York, $3.75). There are 25 chap- 
ters, each by a different correspondent, 
dealing with such assorted aspects of 
the Russian enigma as “The Soviet 
Army,” “ Soviet Policy in the Balkans” 
and ™ Soviet Unpreparedness for World 
Leadership.” As a whole, this is a use- 
ful collection of sound if seldom bril- 
liant articles of the kind that appear in 
the better Sunday supplements. Among 
the correspondents are Henry Cassidy, 
Leland Stowe, Sonia Tomara, Joseph B. 
Phillips and Henry C. Wolfe. T found 
Harold R. Isaacs’ chapter, “ Russia in 


Asia’ most interesting —and troubling. 


WHAT STRIKES ME most forcefully 
about the current crop of books on 
Russia is the unanimity of opinion on 
most points. The authors of these and 
other books I have read recently agree: 
1) that the Soviet leaders despise all the 
moral, intellectual and aesthetic con- 
cepts that we cherish; 2) that, despite 
their fears of the West and their rigid 
Marxist orthodoxy, they donot wish war 
at this time; 3) that it is as important to 
shore up democracy at home as to 


preach it and aid its cause financially 


Fifth-stage faces: Soviet vetoers Vishinsky and Gromyko (now “on vacation”’ ). 


abroad; 4) that since genuine peace is 
still a long way off, we can afford to 
lose neither our nerve nor our heads. 

Since writing this, I have been told 
a story—a true story—that scares the 
daylights out of me. It seems that 
when the Book Disposal Committee 
of the public library board of a Long 
Island village met recently, an elderly 
woman official announced that she 
intended to remove from the shelves 
every book on or about (1) Russia 
and (2) Franklin D. Roosevelt. Whether 
she proposed to have such books 
burned I was not told. 

Other recent books on Russia that 
warrant listing are: 

A Russian Journal by John Stein- 
beck, with pictures by Robert Capa 
(The Viking Press, New York, $3.75). 
Mr. Steinbeck’s report on postwar 
Russia contributes little beyond the 
assertion that Russians are human be- 
ings. Mr. Capa’s photographs, on the 
other hand, are handsome and evocative. 

Russia: Menace or Promise by 
Vera Micheles Dean (Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., New York, $2). Mrs. 
Dean is among the gentler critics of “ 
the Soviet regime, not because she is 
“pro” this or that but because she has 
acquired moderation in long experience 
in international affairs. 

I Want to be Like Stalin trans- 
lated by George S. Counts and Nucia 
P. Lodge (The John Day Company, 
Inc., New York, $2). A translation 
of a book used in training Soviet teach- 
ers. It outlines what, and how, Soviet 
teachers should teach the young. 

Danger From the East by Richard 
E. Lauterbach (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, $3.75). One of the more 
astute American correspondents’ re- 
ports on Japan, Korea and China 
three areas in which the rivalry between 
Russia and the West is apt to grow 
more, rather than less, acute. 

How to Stop the Russians— 
Without War by Fritz Sternberg (The 
John Day Company, Inc., New York, 
$2). Mr. Sternberg’s book is really a 
longish editorial—but a compelling one. 

The Great Challenge by Louis 
Fischer (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New 
York, $4). Recent history seen in a 
highly personal but often helpful light. 
Mr. Fischer knows just about every- 
body, including some important Rus- 
sians, but he is inclined to ramble. 

Chekhov and His Russia by W. 
H. Bruford (Oxford University Press, 
New York, $4.25). An understanding 
of Chekhov strikes me as essential 
to an understanding of what has hap- 
pened in Russia in this century. This 
book studies Chekhov in relation to 
the society in which the writer lived. 

The Young Maxim Gorky by Filia 
Holtzman (Columbia University Press, 
New York, $3). A good partial biog- 
raphy of a writer who stood “ between 


two worlds.” —HILARY H. LYONS 
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UNDER THE SUN 


Survey 


UR ANNUAL sSuRVEY of travel- 
O ings shows the same old story: 
people in a hurry, impelled by hope, 
boredom or rebellion, trying to 
find better fortune away from home 
and finding trouble instead. Mis- 
adventures 


were plentiful and 


grails few in 1918; look at the record: 


E1cut Motorists on the Worcester- 
Droitwich highway in England crashed 
in the same spot, all at about midnight. 
Each insisted that they had cracked up 
after seeing a phantom lady, clad in 
medieval costume, cross the road in 


front of them on a white horse. 


Joun HARMON Got A TICKET when 
police finally caught up with him in 
Anoka, Minn., after his trailer-truck, 
overloaded with 84,190 
steel, had 


chewed up 900 miles of highway in six 


pounds of 
structural crushed and 


states. 


Frank Caprat, Jn., went for an un- 
willing ride on a whale’s back off Cape 
Cod when the frisky monster tipped 
over his dory. Frank landed on the 
whale’s slippery hump, clung for dear 
life, and then abandoned ship when the 
sea beast headed for open sea. To back 
up his story, he showed reseuers scraps 


of blubber under his fingernails. 


¢ 


Dante Exxiott, five, took his three- 
year-old girl friend, Anna Danahy, for 
an auto trip in Lawrence, Mass. In- 
visible ftom outside the car, Danny 


stood up at the wheel, turned two cor- 
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ners and whizzed 350 yards before he 
crashed into a trailer. Anna got head 


cuts. Danny got a spanking 


ASKED TO find an 
AWOL Navy radio-controlled fighter 
plane that broke loose in Rhode Island 


PoLIcE WERE 


and zoomed off on its own. It finally 
crashed near Woods Hole, Mass. A re- 
bellious railroad locomotive took off 
untended at Buffalo, neatly switched 
itself from the Pennsylvania, to the 
Creek, to the Erie tracks, and stopped 


of its own accord three miles farther on. 


Joun PLenrty, 61, set out from Eng- 
land to New Zealand 


spent six hours sight-seeing in New York 


En route, he 


City, broke out in a cold sweat, decided 
he was too old for traveling, and 
turned right around and went home 
again. On the other hand, Michael Ki- 
vatsky, 12, of New York City refused 


a two-weeks’ vacation in the country 
proffered by the Children’s Aid So- 
“Nah!” he said. “That's all 


right for the younger kids. But why go 


ciety. 


to the country when New York’s got 
everything?” 

LookING AHEAD, the Canadian 
Rocket Society showed its plans for a 
200-foot atomic-powered rocket ship 
which it planned to build and launch 
on a round trip to the moon before 
1960. Looking back, a small American 
expedition announced its plans to hurry 
off to Mount Ararat in Turkey in search 
of the remains of Noah's Ark. 


Men FLEW FASTER and faster. The 
Air Force announced that four pilots 





had exceeded 1000 m.p.h. in the XS-1 
rocket plane. By the time the announce- 
ment was made, three of them had 


died in other plane crashes. 


Scores oF Europeans crossed the 
Atlantic in small boats to America and 
Canada,-most of them seeking an im- 
provement on life in Soviet-dominated 
countries. They came in everything 
from small schooners toa converted sub 
chaser to a 73-foot steel barge. Seven 
families jammed themselves onto one 
64-foot ketch and crossed in 43 days, 
navigating with an old wrist watch and 
Meanwhile, the 
U.S. began to bring in 203,000 D. P.'s 
by more conventional means. 


a battered sextant. 


AN UNKNOWN MUSICIAN, perhaps for- 
getful but more probably trying to 
simplify his life, left a bass viol behind 
on a New York subway and never 
called to recover it. 

Mas. Hisao Hasuimoro, inspired by 


tales of equal rights for women, set out 


twice to climb Nara Omine, a sacred 
Buddhist mountain in Japan, which 
has been barred to women for cen- 
turies. Monks stopped her both times, 
saying: “Even democracy does not 


make women clean.” 


FLYING DISKS continued to zoom and 
wheel, from Yakima, Wash., to Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Most of them appeared 
to be wingless, noiseless, engineless, 
and formless—as hard to describe as 


spots before the eyes. 


Life Afloat 


IFE ON DRY LAND is pretty fouled 
5 up these days, what with the 
housing shortage, world overpopu- 
lation, lack of hotel rooms and the 
rising cost of bus and trolley fares. 

A good chunk of our population is es- 
caping this jam-packed state of affairs 
by going to sea. The number of small- 
boat owners on our lakes, rivers and 


oceans has risen more than 100 per cent 
in the last 10 years, until there are now 
almost 500,000 small powerboats, 
mostly pleasure craft, registered with 
the Coast Guard. 

Soon as we heard about this we hurried 
off to talk to a happy amateur salt. We 
found him at the Palisades Yacht Club, 
which occupies part of a Hudson River 
boat basin under the towering Pali- 
sades and lies $. W. by W. from the 
northern tip of Manhattan Island. He 
is Mr. Patrick Cloran, a 65-year-old 
retired automobile salesman with a 
weather-beaten face, a fine brogue, and 
a37-foot cabin cruiser called Lucky Bub- 
ble IT. Mr. Cloran was born on the west 
coast of Ireland, made his first landfall 
in the U. S. at the age of 20 and lived 
ashore, wanting a boat every minute, 
for the next 29 years. In 1932 he and 
his wife bought their first craft, a 31- 
footer named We Two. Presently this 
was succeeded by Lucky Bubble, 35 feet 
long and the predecessor of his present 
flagship, which has an 11’ 3” beam, 
draws 36”, has a forward stateroom, 
galley, deckhouse and cockpit, white 
paint and natural wood finish, Venetian 
blinds and good furniture, sleeps six, 
and shines dazzlingly from stem tostern. 

This succession of boats, Mr. Cloran 
told us, is the usual thing with devoted 
yachtsmen. " First thing yeu find out,” 
he said, ‘is whether you're made for a 
boat or not. The world is crowded with 
people who think they want to own a 
boat. If a man doesn’t, he'll give it up 
after a season or two and go back to 
golf. If he belongs, why he'll never give 
up owning some kind of boat, whether 
he can afford it or not, even if it’s only 
a rowboat. 

“Your first boat never fits you, 
either. In the first year you look over 
a lot of other boats, check around and 
find out what you really need —usually 
something bigger.”’ A boat, by the way, 
doesn’t become obsolete the way a car 
does. “I've seen boats,” Cloran told 
1s,“ that are 50 years old and in better 
shape than some brand-new ones.” 

The Clorans own a New York apart- 
ment, but rarely spend more than 
three or four hours a week in it. Sum- 
mers they make their headquarters at 
the boat basin, chugging up Long 
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@ 2,000 new hotel rooms; Hundreds of additional apartment units 
built this summer; Mile upon mile of golden beach and playing 
areas ... Yes, there's a world of room for a world 
of fun in Miami Beach. For here is a resort spaciously 
planned to encompass every vacation mood, 
and offering a choice of superb accommo- 


dations in any price-range you desire 
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@ Please send free color booklet: 
“Miami Beach — the Vacation of a Lifetime”, 
together with complete Sports Calendar. 
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Youll like 


‘Wonderkal Shiitr ig/ 


Superb winter sports every day "9: 
week, just a few minutes from Reno! 
And just look at these official ski 
meets—Eastern Divisional Meet, 
Jan. 22-23—Nevada Ski Champion- 
ships, Jan.29-30—SnowshoeThomp- 
son Memorial Cross Country Race 
and FWSA Classic, Feb. 12-13—Uni- 
versity of Nevada Intercollegiate Ski 
Carnival,Feb.18-19-20—FarWestern 
Ski Jumping Championships, Feb. 
26-27 —Silver Dollar Ski Derby, Mar. 
12-13—and others almost every 
weekend! 

And don't forget Reno’s famous 
bright lights after dark! 


WRITE WINTER SPORTS DEPARTMENT 


RENO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


RENO, NEVADA 
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Island Sound to Block Island or up the 
Hudson as far as Lake Champlain. 
Sometimes Mr. Cloran gets up a fishing 
party and heads for Montauk Point. 
Winters they migrate to Florida, often 
in their boat. If they leave the Lucky 
Bubble IT behind they still manage to 
get tosea —as guests of other yachtsmen. 

On a cruise there’s no time to 
dally around reading or getting a 
sun tan. A motorboat in motion is a 
full-time job for two. Mr. and Mrs. C. 
alternate on one or two hour tricks at 
the wheel; meantime the other is read- 
ing charts, tide tables and even tourist 
guidebooks, preparing a meal, or 
watching buoys. They lay out their 
next day's course in the evening and 
try to arrive in port in plenty of time 
to snug down for the night and take a 
shore excursion “uptown” for supper. 
What with stopovers for sight-seeing, 
gossip with other yachtsmen, waiting 
out hurricanes and such, a trip from 
New York to St. Augustine takes about 
three weeks. St. Augustine to Miami 
often takes the same time, because they 
like it there and dawdle along. The 
Cloran travel code: “We're going no 
place and we've got no place to go in 
a hurry —just traveling.” 

Boat people are remarkably con- 
genial and remarkably polite. The 
Clorans always buy something when 
they tie up for the night—supplies and 
extra fuel, whether they need it or not, 
just to be nice. There are plenty of 
invitations and counter-invitations to 
come aboard and admire other people's 
boats. Once the Clorans ran out of food 
and supplies at sea on a long fishing 
trip, but other near-by sailors came 
alongside and loaned them meat, bread, 
milk and vegetables. “ Later,’ Cloran 
said, “ [ managed to return something 
in kind to each boat. Now that’s the 
real boating spirit.” 

One of the aids to seagoing sociability 
is the radio telephone—a device as 
homey as a country party line. The 
Clorans and about 75 per cent of all 
boat owners have one. This is not used 
for emergencies as much as for simple 
fat-chewing with others of the cult. 
“Some days every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry calls you up,” Me. Cloran told 
us. A moment later he received a call 
from a man out in Long Island Sound; 
he had nothing much te say except 
that he liked it out in the Sound and 
wanted to tell Mr. Cloran about it. 

Another yachtsman’s friend is the 
U.S. Coast Guard. The C.G. patrols, 
rescues, advises, and mors doesn't 
lower the boom on an offender unless 
he’s plain asking for it. When a man 
violates a water ordinance, his official 
notice calls for a report within two 
weeks and contains the moderate state- 
ment: The Coast Guard assumes that 
his violation is inadvertent and will be 
promptly corrected.” As a consequence, 


every Coast Guard district office has a 
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file (that any traffic court would envy) 
of warm friendly letters from first 
offenders who have corrected their 
offenses and promise no recurrence. 
Patrick Cloran thinks the most re- 
markable thing about a boat is the 
healthy labor it gets out of a man. He 
pointed out a prominent New York 
physician who was busily engaged with 
a mop on a near-by deck. “ There's a 
man,” Cloran said, “who probably 
wouldn't empty out an ash tray in his 
own house.” And he told us that every 
man and woman who owns a boat, from 
Block Island to Catalina, spends every 
spare minute, summer and winter, 
sanding, scrubbing, painting and pol- 
ishing. Even the kids join in with the 
chores, and all hands in the family keep 
tired, tanned, healthy and happy while 
they become experts at fish cleaning, 
pot wiping and hauling a chunk of ice 
aboard without dropping it overboard. 
“Oh, it’s a fine life,” said Patrick 


Cloran. “A lovely life.” 
Do Not Feed the Teller 


TELLER | 


— THERE’S VERY little paper 
currency in Siam. Metal coinage 
is the thing and hence there is a 
spate of counterfeit money on the 
loose. Siam’s answer is to put two 
inhabitants into each teller’s cage: 
a teller and a monkey. The teller 
does the counting and the stacking; 
the monkey, as each coin is put 
into his hand, gives it a good hard 
bite. The system keeps the phony 
coins out of the banks and saves 
the tellers’ bicuspids, besides giv- 
ing the depositors of Siam a cheer- 
ful few minutes in the middle of a 


hard business day. 


Questions 


r CHEERED US up recently to 

hear that a tremendous number 
of uneasy people still stop at the 
Information Center for the United 
Nations in New York City, all anx- 
ious to ask questions and get 
straight answers about the status 
of the U.N. and the world at large. 

The center is operated by the Amer- 
ican Association for the U.N. and by 
Women United for the United Nations; 
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the latter an outfit representing 30 
leading women's organizations and 
30,000,000 women—in itself proof posi- 
tive that people can get together. In 
their first year of operations the volun- 
teer women there feel they have not 
been stumped by any of the 40,000 
questions—except the big one: “ Will 
the U.N. keep us out of war?” 

Most of the initial questions are 
vague ones, like that of the woman 
who turned up one day and asked: 
“What is the U.N. anyway 


an’s organization or a Communist- 


-a wom- 
front group?”’ Mrs. Davenport Bryan, 
the director, gets Oakleys for such peo- 
ple and sends them right out to Lake 
Success to see for themselves. To others 
she offers a booklet, How to Think About 
the U.N., 15 cents. 

The more specific questions are often 
harder. From Stettin, Germany, came 
a letter asking them to find a Dr. Wil- 
liam Braun, or Brown, who'd come to 
America years before. Mrs. Bryan 
looked in the phone book and called 
the first Brown, Wm., she saw. It was 
the right man. 

A man involved in a bet wanted to 
know how many countries there were 
still on the old gold standard. The cen- 
ter called some banks and found the 
answer: none. 

A man from Africa came in and said: 
“You had a revolution here and are 
free. Should we have one?” The center 
ducked an answer on that one. 

A boy involved in a radio quiz con- 
test about the U.N. and already $100 
to the good, came in and spent four 
hours boning up on U.N. regulations; 
the next week he was stopped cold by a 
question on geography. 5 

some people come in to offer in- 
formation, like the man from India 
who showed up one day with a look of 
wonder on his face and said: “ Do you 
know how small the wait i is? I came 


here in 65 hours.” 


On the whole, Mrs. Bryan thinks 
folks still want to know all about the 
U.N. and still badly want it to work. 
The only exception she has seen to this 
state of affairs was the small, furious 
woman who rushed in one day, shook 
her umbrella at the entire staff and 
cried, “ The hell with the United Na- 
tions!” THE END 








For her—for Christmas 


ou cant miss on this... 


all together in a case of golden kid 


the four perfume masterpieces by 


a: 


Who is the woman who has not cherished the hope that some day she would have for her 
very own, all four of Dana’s perfume masterpieces? Give them to her this Christmas 

— original dram sizes of all four in the beautiful case of satin-lined golden kid illustrated above. 
There is TABU— “the forbidden” perfume. EMIR, the fragrance that carries you 

both away to your favorite dream. 20 CARATS, the most elegant perfume in all the world, 

and PLATINE, for her lighter moments. All four, $10.50, tax extra. 


But, if you wish to go “all out,” give her a large bottle of one or several! 


Jewels by Trabert-Hoe ffer-Mauboussin Copyright 1948 Dana Perfumes, Ine, 
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Irwin Shaw: from war to Hollywood to Houmpay. 


OLLYWOObD is a place, an industry, a state 
| | of mind: dream and nightmare; art and 
stereotype; world capital and small town. It is 
exactly that complex of contradictions which, 
in places as in people, makes A Personality 
which gets gossiped about, written about and 
philosophized On. 

In this issue, Hotipay has its say on Holly- 
wood. We don’t pretend it’s the last word on 
the subject, any more than that it’s the first. 
Hollywood has been, and will be, as irresistible 
to others as it has been to us. But we have done 
what we think is a comprehensive, honest and 
informative job. We have tried to steer an even 
course between the pessimism which sees Hol- 
lywood as totally phony, corrupt and ridicu- 
lous, and the sticky optimism which has every 
producer a Thalberg, every star a Chaplin or 
Bergman, every writer a Thomas Mann. We 
believe we have shown Hollywood fairly for 
what it is: an exciting, mature and vitally im- 


portant projectionof American life and culture. 


Two Young Lions Fall Hard 


Behind our story lies over a year’s work by 
hundreds of people. After the preliminary plan- 
ning by the Honipay stall, the next important 
step was the selection of writers. Editors pre- 
pared lists of writers they thought best qualified 
to treat the two major phases of Holly wood 
we had chosen. The names bounced back and 
forth until unanimous agreement was reached 


on Budd Schulbere and Irwin Shaw. 


Taking a holiday from Hollywood: Hirschfeld dreams in his beard 


Budd's qualifications for dealing with Holly- 
wood are almost embarrassingly rich. He had 
written for Houipay before (California Culture, 
February, 1947). His first novel, What Makes 
Sammy Run?, was both a critical and a popular 
success and was a story of Hollywood. (It’s 
now available in 25¢ Bantam Books, by the 
way.) Budd's father is B. P. Schulberg, who 
has been associated with the movies almost as 
long and as beneficially as has celluloid. Budd 
himself had worked in Hollywood, making his 
way from reader to screen writer. 

We hit Budd at a good time. He was just 
back from a peaceful and sun-tanned vacation 
fishing off hey West. He was between novels 

The Harder They Fall had come out in Au- 
gust, 1947, and he was not yet into The Disen- 
chanted, due sometime in the fall of 1949). He 
was back home at his Bucks County farm 
(which he actually farms rather than frets at), 
well within bullying distance of our editors. 

Irwin Shaw was still winding up revisions on 
his first novel, to be called The Young Lions. 
Being familiar with Irwin’s work we were sure 
it would be good; we were delighted to have it 
become a No. | best seller and one of the most 
admired and discussed novels written in the 
past 10 years. What was more important at 
the time, we knew Irwin could do the kind of 
story we wanted on how people live in Holly- 
wood. He had worked there as a screen writer 
off and on for some (war-interrupted) years 
and his short stories and plays proved he knew 
people. He had learned about them as a foot- 
ball player, a radio writer, a dramatist (Bury 
the Dead), as an enlisted man in the Signal 
Corps during the war, as a short-story writer 

Welcome to the Cily 


who kept his eyes and ears open. In addition 


, and generally as a gent 


to winding up The Young Lions, he was, when 
we got in touch with him, working on some 
screen plays, but he liked the Ho tipay story 
idea as outlined and, reshullling his schedule, 
went to work. 

* The photographic department assigned Er- 
nest Kleinberg. He had done previous excellent 
work forus onthe Pacific Coast (San Francisco, 
July, 1918) and he lives in Los Angeles. 


.. + Diamond draws . . 
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. Schulberg beams . . 





BY 7- bl Nowa 


José Bartoli, who has done frequent Hotipay 
work, fitted in perfectly for some illustrations. 
The complexities of a sound stage, for example, 
can be caught more easily by a talented pen 
than by a still camera. Bartoli went to work on 
black-and-white sketches of these sets and also 
was chosen to do the cover, a colorful study of 
the audience-crammed, baroque interior of a 
motion-picture palace, dominated by that 
eternal 5) mbol of Holly wood, the « lose-up kiss. 

Harry O. Diamond, who did our beach cover 
for the June, 1948, Hoxtipay, and whose work 
you will also see in our forthcoming two-parter 
on the West Indies, was living on the West 
Coast. His good-humored but exact facility for 
catching people who are at the same tinie typi- 
cal and unaware they are being watched could 
be used to good advantage to supplement 
photographs in the Irwin Shaw story. He took 
his sketch pad to Hollywood streets with 
demonstrably good results. 

For the satirical series on movie people, who 
but Al Hirschfeld, whose intrepid artist's eye 
followed S. J. Perelman around the globe with- 
With 
fiendish glee, Al leaped at the prospect. As 
theater caricaturist for the New York Times, 
and as husband of actress Dolly Haas, he knows 


out becoming even faintly bloodshot ? 


the stage and screen and their people. 


Year of the Hollywood Headache 


Action on almost all of these fronts began 
more than 12 months ago. Such early planning 
was especially fortunate in this case, for the 
putting together of the stories took place against 
a background of one of the most hectic sum- 
mers in Hollywood's industrial history, marked 
by a studio economy wave, shiftings of higit 
personnel from studio to studio, uncertainty of 
future movie-production plans —all making for 
editorial headaches. 

hleinberg, because he was on the spot busily 
shooting, had more movie adventures than 
any of the other operatives connected with get- 
ting the story. His photos flowed into the pho- 
tographic department in batches, often accom- 
panied by rueful notes like the following (only 


the names have (Continued on Page 134) 


. and Kleinberg he Ips daughter Kathy lay bricks. 





More people... 

TWICE AS MANY PEOPLE 
fly abroad by 

PAN AMERICAN 

than by all other 

U.S. airlines combined! 


@ If you're planning to fly to any major 

city abroad, plan now to go by Clipper*. Rio—city of sun, sea and samba—one of the greatest winter playgrounds _ 
of the world! ... You can be there, by flying Clipper, in 30 hours from 
New York. Only Pan American offers two through flights daily from New York, 
plus other daily services from Miami, New Orleans, Hlouston and Los Angeles. 


Ten U. S. airlines are currently flying 
overseas from the United States... but 
month after month, one of these airlines— 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
—flies twice as many overseas passengers 
as all the other nine combined! 

When you fly by Clipper, you fly on the 
world’s most experienced airline—a System 


that has flown 9 million passengers almost . 
700 million miles... totals unequalled by 4 \ 
any overseas airline in the world. \ 


For reservations call your Travel Agent 
or the nearest office of— 


an see most experienced 
Wort AIRWAYS i rin 0 
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*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc, 
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hollywoo 


has asplit personality; 
it treads a tight wire between 
the pursuit of art and 

the pursuit of profit 
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by BUDD SCHULBERG 


Tourists pause with guide at Grable’s leg impression in concrete before Gra: in’s Chinese Theater. 


SORTY YEARS AGO Hollywood was a little- 
known, underpopulated subdivision ten 
miles beyond the still modest limits of Los 
Angeles, its dirt roads and pepper trees run- 
ning north to the scrubby Hollywood hills, 
running west to rolling open country that was 
not to become America’s most glorified suburbs 
for several decades. Hollywood had been Mrs. 
Daeida Hartell Wileox’s idea of a sweet- 
sounding name even before she left her native 
Middle West. When she and her Jiusband set- 
tled in °86 on a ranch that happened to have 


° ° we 
its center at what is now Hollywood Boule- Wingo 


2 
a 


vard and Vine Street, she found enough holly : i va 


¢ 
2 


and live oak to make her choice appropriate. 
As it must to all Southern Californians, the 


-* 


idea of subdivision came to the Wilcoxes. But 
theirs was to be subdivision with a soul: Real 


Segegre 


Estate combined with Godliness. Hollywood 
was to be nothing less than the New Jerusalem, 
a pious (and profitable) rebuttal to the lusty, 
Western vulgarity of pioneer Los Angeles. 


3 
titty, 


uy 


Only hyperrespectable, God-fearing American 
teetotalers were to be welcome to this new 
Eden. There were to be no snakes admitted, 
nor apples to tempt the susceptible. Figs and 
fig leaves there were aplenty, since a fig orchard 
was a prominent part of the Wilcox ranch. 

Thus, in the first decade of this century, 
Holly wood was the sort (Continued on Page 37) 
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Louis B. Mayer is Executive in Charge of 
M-G-M Studios, the producing subsidiary 





of Loew’s, Inc., and the largest, glossiest, 






best-known movie factory in the world. 
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She was America’s Sweetheart from the day she appeared as a star in Biograph’s The Violin Maker David Wark Griffith. His death last July ended 
of Cremona, Mary Pickford is still active as one of the controlling interests in United Artists, distribut- the career, long inactive. of a man who made the 


ing arm for independents. In private life she has retired to being the First Lady emeritus of the industry. greatest single contribution to movie techniques. 


movie pioneers: their names will be known as long 


as films are made and distributed 


Hal Roach started as a cow- Cecil B. DeMille continues to erind Mack Sennett was first comedy Sennett gave a job to an English 
bev actor. achieved widest fame out the overpowering epic spectacles he hing. His Keystone cops with Mack musie-hall comic, Charles S. Chap- 


with his Our Gang comedies. first produced with The Squaw Man. Swain and others were classics. lin. You can write the rest yourself, 
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(Continued from Page 35) of place where Mr. 
Volstead would have felt just as much at home 
as at Granite Falls, Minnesota. Lips that 
touched liquor were never to touch the plenti- 
ful citrus fruits of the New Jerusalem. In fact, 
a roadhouse at Sunset and Gower quickly fell 
afoul of the local prohibition when it was dis- 
covered the refreshments served there were not 
confined to the indigenous lemons and oranges. 

While young Hollywood was thus defending 
its sanctity, a fight to the finish was going on 
in the East between the original film monop- 
oly, The Motion Picture Patents Company, 
and the independents, energetic “ outlaws” de- 
termined to push the new medium forward de- 
spite the legalistic restraints of the Trust. 
These restraints included hiring an All-Amer- 
ican football star to head a goon squad that 
would move in on independent sets and dis- 
courage the crews from further competition, 
In one case, this discouragement was so per- 
suasive that seven members of one independ- 
ent cast went to a hospital. 

It was to avoid the goons and the process 
servers that cinematic freebooters like David 
Horsley, ex-poolroom proprietor turned movie 
maker, wandered into the New Jerusalem, took 
refuge in the abandoned roadhouse and set it 
up as Hollywood's first studio. 

That wasin 1911. Twoyearsearlier, The Count 
of Monte Cristo had been finished on a down- 
town Los Angeles rooftop. D. W. Griffith had 
come to 12th and Georgia Streets in Los An- 
geles with his stock company of Henry B. 
Walthall, Mary and Jack Pickford and Owen 
Moore. As late as 1922, the old Mayer-Schul- 
berg studio (surrounded by the Selig Zoo, the 
Ostrich Farm and the 
still operating in downtown Los Angeles. But 
by 1912 it was obvious that Hollywood had 
more to offer the infant industry. Los Angeles 


Alligator Farm) was 


was a squat, mushrooming metropolis with 
Holly wood offered 


barns that 


rising rents. wide-open 


spaces, could double as movie 
stages and which could be rented for almost 
nothing, and, just outside the studio gates, 


Western country for the horse operas. 


Bohemian Blitz 


By 1913, when Goldwyn, Lasky and De 
Mille made The Squaw Man in an abandoned 


barn on Vine Street, Hollywood was on its way 


to becoming the symbol of American film pro- 
duction. No matter that movies continued to 
be made in Los Angeles, Culver City, Santa 
Monica and other neighboring communities, it 
was Mrs. Wilcox’s pretty Hollywood 
that went up in lights in the minds of the 
fans and the hopefuls. 

The peaceful groves of the New Jerusalem 
soon became a madhouse, the streets of the 
village a stage for prat-fall comedians, 
bewhiskered villains, damsels in distress and 
posturing heroes. Thousands of stranded stock 
players, vaudevillians, advertising and artists’ 
models, a variety of fugitives from respectahil- 
ity, home-town girls and boys who thought 
they looked like Litthe Mary or Dustin Far- 
num, along with butcher boys, furriers, jewel- 


word 


Photographs by Ernest Kleinberg 


High on the hills of Benedict Canyon, Rudolf 
Valentino built his Falcon’s Lair. Now it is 
owned by Gerald Buys, a retired restaurateur. 
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ers, glove salesmen, penny-arcadé owners, cor- 
net players, bouncers suddenly self-made into 
picture producers— this motley, colorful, high- 
spirited caravan led the new gold rush. Just the 
day before, it seemed, a little nobody called 
Gladys Smith had used her last nickel for car- 
fare to call on Griflith. Now the whole world 
knew her as Mary Pickford and she was get- 
ting $10,000 a week! Practically overnight 
an obscure bit player had become the fa- 
mous director of those fabulous Keystone 
Mack Sennett. 

\ nation suffering from a surplus of frontier 
spirit and a shrinking of frontiers saw a mag- 
nilicent new horizon beckoning it “to try the 
movies.” 


comedies 


The boomtown population doubled 
and tripled as trains, jalopies and open roads 
brought thousands more to Hollywood, attrac- 
ted by the three dollars a day, the fun of join- 
ing mob scenes and the dream of dreams that 
they might suddenly be singled out for star- 
dom like Mary or Charlie or Doug. 

Against these waves of immigration in the 
early years of World War | the original settlers 
fought a losing battle. They refused to let 
rooms to “movie trash.”” The local paper fea- 
tured the climate and agricultural possibilities 
of the foothill town while studiously ignoring 
the existence of the invaders. But the dream of 
a hand-picked, nonalcoholic, nonprofane, 110 
per cent genteel community was being tram- 
pled in the dust kicked up by the furious riding 
of Tom Mix and Bill Hart, and the hectic 
chases of the Keystone Cops. 

So the sanctimonioustlolly wood of 1909 had 
to make room for the movie folks who came 


sw arming in. They were (Continued on Page 39) 








Dore Schary, now at M-G-M, was RKO pro- Samuel Goldwyn is an ex-glove salesman whose Warners’ Jerry Wald, surrounded by 
ducer, bounced when Howard Hughes took over. discerning taste has raised the level of movie making. scripts, is an ex-writer turned genius-producer. 


Harry Ginsberg, in the comfort of his screen- Complete with polo mallet, Darryl F. Zanuck of Wa- Harry Cohn, president of Columbia. knows 


ine room, is Paramount Pictures’ guiding light. hoo, Nebraska, functions as a dynamo at Twentieth. his film making from cutting to cost cutting. 


contemporary giants: they plan and 


supervise most of the movies we see today 


David O. Selznick made motion-picture history with Gone With the Wind. Walt Disney's Mickey has made him immortal in the entertainment world. 








(Continued from Page 37) a rowdy, restless, irre- 
pressible bunch, full of hell, great for practical 
jokes, drunk from the possibilities of the new 
medium and sometimes from more material 
reasons, a crude, gifted, ambitious, hard- 
working, hard-playing crowd who brought a 
carnival spirit to the town. 

After five pivotal years of frenzied activity, 
Hollywood had confounded its army of de- 
tractors by winning a regular audience of 
twenty million fans, by establishing screen 
idols who vied in popularity with Teddy 
Roosevelt and Billy Sunday, by starting fash- 
ions in vamps and he-men that made Holly- 
wood the trade-mark of mass entertainment 
throughout the world. When Liberty Bonds 
had to be sold, who could sell them more per- 








suasively than Doug Fairbanks, Mary Pick- 
ford, Theda Bara or Bill Hart? If baseball was 
America’s favorite outdoor pastime, overnight 
the movies had become the nation’s favorite 
indoor sport. In an age that worshiped suc- 
cess, Hollywood, the glorifier of success, be- 
came the most spectacular one of all. 

Sudden fame, sudden riches, the natural 
ebullience of the first wave of film colonists, the 
reckless, restless, anti-Victorian gin fling that 
seized the entire nation in the early '20’s, plus 
the enthusiastic exaggerations of a horde of 
press agents and sensation-vending columnists 
and fan writers—all these gave Hollywood its 
reputation as a modern Sodom-by-the-Sea that 
has never been wholly lost. Three-day parties 
and bathtub-gin fiestas there certainly were— 








but not so different nor more profligate than 
the parties on Long Island, in the Village, or at 
the country club: Only the guests at the Holly- 
wood parties had the names for the headlines: 
Mabel Normand, Connie Talmadge, Mickey 
Neilan, Phyllis Haver, Fatty Arbuckie. ... 

The period itself had a false bottom; making 
ten thousand a week*soon after you had come 
to town penniless had a false bottom; every- 
body said it was a screwy life, so you did screwy 
things, lived in screwy houses. Valentino had 
his Faleon’s Lair; there were houses that were 
Norman castles, Oriental mosques. An ordinary 
bungalow-court hotel had to be christened The 
Garden of Allah. Gasoline stations were built 
to look like medieval towers. A movie theater 


was built to look like (Continued on Page 41) 


The intimate romantic scene you view at the movies is closer to a community sing or a meeting of the local elec- 
tricians’ union. Surrounding the lovers are a battery of lights, cameras, technicians, and Mr. Wump, visiting exhibitor 











from Boise, who is being taken on a conciliatory tour of the lot in return for having booked the studio’s last turkey. 
































Arita 


George Raft, prototype of the smoothly sin- Ingrid Bergman breaks bread with writer Andrew Jimmy Stewart and Donna Reed in an off- 
ister, chats with two technicians on RKO lot. Solt and technical adviser Father Paul Doncoeur. duty moment on a set at the RKO ranch. 


Errol Flynn, a valuable romantic property of There will always be Westerns. Indestructible Bill Mr. and Mrs. Tom Lewis—she’s Loretta 
Warner Brothers, writes a novel in costume, Boyd (Hopalong Cassidy) and his faithful horse, Young to movie audiences—stop for chat as 


while taking time out from a swashbuckling role. Topper, continue to pursue evildoers relentlessly they leave the Church of the Good Shepherd. 


stars are still the mainstay of the movies 


Margaret O'Brien, M-G-\'s most valuable M-G-\i's Greer Garson and her dignified poodles Actress of emotional roles, Bette Davis. is 
investment in juvenile and wholesome senti- live the good life in fashionable. comfortable and calm as she talks over a potential script at tea 


mentality, and part of her extensive wardrobe. relatively expensive residential suburb of Bel Air. with one of her directors, Bretaigne Windust. 
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Lassie (at right) and his son and stand-in, Laddie, at an office con- 
ference with some of the studio personnel directly associated with them 
in picture making. From left, Jimmy Brisbane (SPCA), Clarence 


Petschnikoff (unit production manager), Frank Weatherwax (owner of 
Lassie), Rudd Weatherwax (Lassie’s co-owner and trainer), Richard 
Thorpe (director), James Flaster (sound man who has done special 





Bull (studio photographer), Evylla 


(Continued from Page 39) an Egyptian temple. 
Everything was built to look like something it 
wasn't. The town seemed to be mimicking the 
sets that had made it famous. The architecture 
took on the quality that critics of Hollywood 
attributed to its inhabitants: everything for 
show, nothing built to last. When the bright 
paint and the tinsel peeled off, there was the 
cheap crumbling stucco of mediocrity. 

The bad, eclectic architecture, pseudo-Gothie, 
pseudo-Roman, pseudo-Moorish, pseudo- 
Pseudo, spread out as moguls and stars, name 
directors and their business managers kept 
their distance from the rapidly expanding Mid- 
dle Western city that Holly wood was becom- 
ing. First it moved to the western boundaries 
of Hollywood and its hilltops, then to Beverly 
Hills, and beyond Beverly to Bel Air, Brent- 
wood, Pacific Palisades, up the coast to Mali- 
bu. In the meantime thousands of film labor- 
ers, bit players and technicians settled down in 
modest bungalows in Hollywood or moved to 
little places in Culver City, South Beverly 
Hills (with Wilshire Boulevard as the railroad 
tracks), Westwood Village, or to new subdivi- 
sions out San Fernando Valley where a few 
stars and producers had established ranch 
houses of rare elegance. 

Now, in 1925, the domestic film audience 
was soaring to fifty million, with another fifty 


Jacobs (script 


clerk), 


Serge 


throughout the world. Hollywood was the cen- 
ter of America’s fastest growing industry. In 
1914 Griffith had made The Birth of a Nation 
for what then seemed the staggering sum of 
$100,000. But now The Thief of Bagdad had 
cost two million; Ben Ilur would cost sir! 
Pickford, Chaplin, 
soared into the mil- 


The annual earnings of 
Hart 


Pictures that cost a 


Fairbanks and 
lions. million dollars 
were grossing 300 and 400 per cent! This was 
big business; Hollywood methods and morals 
needed overhauling. Middle-class America 
had found its favorite entertainment; now its 
conscience had to be appeased. 


Moviedom’s Ten Commandments 


Hollywood executives, no longer upstarts, 
wildcaiters and headstrong adventurers but 
responsible businessmen representing indus- 
trialized motion-picture plants, organized the 
first. producers’ association, with Harding's 
Postmaster General, Will Hays, as President- 
in-charge-of-Hollywood-morality. From this 
time on, there were no crimes without penal- 
ties, no suggestion that “low forms of sex rela- 
tionships are the accepted or common thing.” 
Furthermore, it was ordered that “seduction 
or rape is never the proper subject for com- 
edy.”” Fatty Arbuckle was exiled to oblivion. 
Other exuberant spirits were warned. Stars 
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effects for all Lassie pictures) and Jerry Thorpe (assistant director). 


could have their contracts broken for not living 
up to “the morals clause.” 

Hollywood was settling down to serious 
business now. It was reaching out to France, 
talents. 
Sweden's foremost director, Mauritz Stiller, 


Germany, Russia, Sweden for tiew 
arrived with a young actress called Garbo. The 
And Lubitsch with his 
“continental touch.”” Von Stroheim, the Aus- 


great Murnau came. 


trian whose appearance and personality par- 
odied the Prussian officer, became Hollywood's 
first technical adviser on matters martial and 
brought a European’s sense of tragedy. Victor 
Seastrom showed us how films could be a me- 
dium for poetic sensitivity. Hollywood devel- 
oped an insatiable appetite for foreign stars. 
Pola Negri. Emil Jannings. Nils Asther. And 
Dietrich, who could lift cheesecake to the level 
of art. Hollywood stood at the crossways of 
true cosmopolitanism and naive provincialism. 
If you wanted to get into the movies, you 
were told to fake a foreign accent, invent an in- 
ternational past. Foreign actresses were more 
sexy. Foreign directors could give you more 
passion. German directors were in such de- 


7 
«- 


mand in 1927 that a want ad appearing in a 
local trade paper merely advertised “ Experi- 
enced director —just over from Germany.” It 
didn’t seem necessary even to give the new ar- 
rival's name, (Continued on Page 43) 
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Writing, directing, producing duo, Charles Producer-writer Nunnally Johnson left Universal- George Glass and Stanley Kramer are part- 
Srackett and Billy Wilder in latter’s office. International late in year tojoin Zanuck at Twentieth. ners in independent producing unit, Enterprise. 





A notable writer, director, producer, John Expansive Leo Spitz is headman at U-I. He was President of Republic Pictures, Herbert J. 
Ford made movie history with The Informer. president of RKO, a lawver, theater owner before. Yates, Sr., watches shooting from side lines. 


talent of every kind, from executive to 


creative, goes into movie making 


Writer Dudley Nichols (The Fugitive) has Luther Davis, a part-time playwright, is also a screen Paramount producer Robert Fellows put Bing 
also been a producer and director at RKO. writer. He did the movie version of The Hucksters. Crosby through paces for A Connecticut Yankee. 
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president in charge of production at Eagle Lion. 


a sheaf of statistics before caricature of self. 


(Continued from Page 41) Sound not only gave 
Hollywood a tongue but a new talent group to 
write for and direct that tongue. The new wave 
of immigration considerably boosted the local 
1.0. Theater Guild directors, university pro- 
fessors, Broadway playwrights, established 
novelists, even poets were ready to sacrifice 
critical acclaim for a snatch at the golden ring. 

Depression furthered Hollywood's educa- 
tion. Lewis Milestone reflected on war and 
peace in All Outel on the Western Front. The 
gangster was seen as a sinister, symbolic figure 
in Scarface and Public Enemy. Wing Vidor 
made the only film ever to glorify the collec- 
tive, Our Daily Bread. Hollywood became a 
union town. Proletarian novelists and play- 
wrights came to play an active part in the in- 
tellectual life of the community. Refugees from 
Nazism — Fritz Lang, Ernst Toller, Bert Brecht, 
Albert Basserman, Jean Renoir and many 
others—intensified Hollywood's consciousness 
of world problems. A social gathering at a fa- 
mous star’s home on a Saturday evening, 
which a decade before might have been de- 
voted to seeing who could consume the most 
gin, now occupied itself with ways and means 
of counteracting the official reception Hal 
Roach was planning for Vittorio Mussolini. 


Bryan Foy, once called King of the Bs, is vice- 


Steve Broidy, president of Monogram, goes over 











William Goetz has been with almost every studio, Hal Wallis, looking over a set model, 
now heads production at Universal-International. heads his own unit at Paramount. 





Preston Sturges, in addition to writing, directing, Leo C. Rosten came to Hollywood to 
producing, runs The Players, successful restaurant. do a sociological study, stayed to write. 


Ambulances for Loyalist Spain went forth 
across the country blazoning the names of such 
donors as John Ford, Frederic March and 
others. Hollywood Democrats were credited 
with putting Albert L. Olson, who had been 
active in Upton Sinclair’s campaign, in the 
governor’s chair at the expense of the Repub- 
lican incumbent for whom studio bosses had 
exacted tribute four years before. Hollywood- 
for-Roosevelt' enrolled 80 per cent of the 
town’s celebrities. 

The top-bracket people were saving their 
money now. Not so often any more were ex- 
stars and ex-executives pointed out as play- 
boys and party girls who had gone through 
fabulous fortunes only to wind up at the Mo- 
tion Picture Relief Home. Hollywood had 
learned what sudden innovations like sound, 
what depressions and wars and a fickle public 
could do to fame. Six-figure folk were investing 
in ranches and real estate. They were making 
money in turkey farms and alfalfa. The houses 
they built, even when they were on a lavish 
scale, were no longer flamboyant; if they were 
luxurious it was in the manner of a second 
generation in the process of acquiring taste. 
An uneducated East Side kid, whose only 
knowledge when he came to Hollywood had 
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been how to look out for No. 1, was considered 
to have one of the most discriminating collec- 
tions of American antiques in the country. An 
important producer who used to taper off 
from hard work in the °20’s with earthier 
pleasures now painted passable landscapes, 
collected modern art and went faithfully to 
his psychiatrist. 

The fan magazines that used to entertain 
their readers with lurid tales of Hollywood 
scandal now featured Betty Grable as a sym- 
bol of maternity. Hollywood's glamour girls 
and their escorts went to parties that devel- 
oped into sober guessing games. On week ends, 
picture people played golf or tennis, or tended 
their gardens, or went boating, or watched the 
ball games or the polo matches. It was possibly 
the first time in history that a majority of the- 
atrical folk were living like good bourgeois. 


\ 
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Powerful and persistent, Hearst's Louella Parsons is a social arbiter as well as an important columnist. Growing Pains 


Hollywood was approaching middle age. A 
son of one of Hollywood's pioneers was him- 
self a famous, middle-aged producer. The 

- . h town was one of the most important in the 

world, ranking with New York, London, 

publicists 9 agents and ot ers Paris, Washington and Moscow in global in- 

fluence. Huxley had come, Thomas Mann and 

° . Feuchtwanger, Franz Werfel, Clifford Odets, 

on hollywood's periphery Schoenberg, Milhaud, Hanns Eisler, Barbara 
Hutton, René Clair. 

But for all its international sets, Hollywood 
was still a small town. Its handful of captains 
of industry could still meet around a card 
table and casually set the destiny or settle 
the hash of stars, writers and directors. Every- 
body still flocked to the same few places and 
gawhed at everybody else, the famous still in 
awe of the next table’s fame. It was Roma- 
noff’s and Chasen’s and Ciro’s now, the Mont- 
martre, Victor Hugo’s and Plantation Club 
of this writer's youth, the Vendéme and Troe- 
adero of his young manhood. Despite wars, 
depressions, left- and right-wing cleavages, a 
majority of picture people were still indulg- 
ing a sense of isolation as complete as 
that of the citrus farmers who first settled 
this semitropical valley. 


What effect has this paradisaical isolation 





Business agent Bo Roos discusses money matters with Publicity agent Margaret Ettinger with had on the Holly wood product? ‘ 

' “dl Asked to define Holly wood today, one Is re- 
minded of that old one about the three blind 
men who try to describe an clephant. The one 
king-size Oscar. She gave the statue itsname. — who has it by the trunk thinks it exactly like 


movie actor John Wayne, one of his productive clients. George Montgomery, Dinah Shore's husband. 


Foxy Billy Wilkerson publishes the Hollywood Reporter, Mrs. Margaret Herrick, of Academy, with 
an influential and ubiquitous local trade newspaper. 


#2 a boa constrictor. The one who touches its side 
thinks it’s more like a stone wall. The one on 
the tail end thinks it is more like a buggy whip. 
To spell this out for those who may be just 
taking their seets, it all depends on one’s ap- 
proach. Our approach to Hollywood offers the 
same broad gamut, from Amazingly Colossal to 
Ztinks. Is there any other medium or any 
other place about which you can say so many 
contradictory things and still have so good a 


chance of being right? (Continued on Page 46) 


—" 
Peaches-pretty Colleen Townsend is being 
readied for important roles by Twentieth Cen- 
tury. She is passing from the bathing-suited star- 
let stage to stardom, she and the studio hope. 
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Robert Young, in Father’s Day shirt, is a Beverly Hills family man. 
From left, Mrs. Young, Kathleen, Betty Lou, Barbara and Carol Ann. 


Bob Neal and Diana Lynn drop in for an evening’s fun at the Mocambo, 
Sunset Strip night club. Owner and host Charlie Morrison greets them at door. 


movie people enjoy, but more expensively, 


Bogey, Baby and a visiting baby aboard their yawl Santana. The San- 


? 


tana is not a show-off item: the Bogarts live on it much of the time. 


You can say Holly- 


wood has sold down the river the greatest art 


(Continued from Page 41) 
form inthe world, and vou're right. You cansay 
Hollywood must be giving the people what they 
want because the stuff has been phenomenally 
successful for almost half a century, and you're 


right 


go to the movies because they can’t find one as 


You can say millions of Americans don’t 


monththatisn tall foul dupin« liché, sentimen- 
talism and the opposite side of that coin, sen- 
sationalism, and you're still right. You can say 
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Hollywood's high average of stinkers is no worse 
than the record for new novels, radio dramas and 
playsand that the half-dozen best movies a year 
will stand up against the year’s best in other 
mediums, and you aren’t far wrong. We could, 
as you begin to see, still be playing this game 
when the movie fans are back from their news- 
reel, the cartoon, the short on why they should 
appreciate the movies and the double-feature 
which reminds them of the two pictures they saw 
last week (which, incidentally, were reissues). 
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Eddie Anderson (the sereen’s and Mr. Benny’s Rochester) and his wife go 
over a script for a radio show beside the pool of their Los Angeles home. 


Obviously, if you step up to the art side of 
the Hollywood elephant in a charitable mood, 
you will find Treasure of the Sierra Madre, 
The Best Years of Our Lives, Johnny Belinda and, 
over the years, dozens more. If you step up to 
the other side (I do not mean to be obvious but 
it would logically be the opposite end from 
where the brains are stored) you are going to 
find the kind of production that you would ex- 
pect. If you are hipped on the sound film as the 
tremendous art form it is you are naturally 








a a 
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Jimmy Durante, under his own likeness at the Brown Derby, chats with radio 
producer Lou Cohen and fellow comedians Garry Moore and Eddie Bracken. 


Old-timers Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon revisit Hollywood and stop 
at Ciro’s, swank night spot. With them is Ciro’s boss, Herbert Hover. 


the same pleasures as other americans 


Bob Hope and his brain trust at Hope’s home. From left, Robert Kopp, lawyer, 
Louis Shurr, Bob’s agent, Hope, Martin Gang, lawyer, Charles Woit, manager. 


going to bea little put out with the mess of foot- 
age that continues to insult the twelve-year- 
old mind some producers still attribute to the 
average film audience. But if, on the other hand, 
you think of the movies as big business doing 
half a billion a year, you can argue that Amer- 
ican movies have no right to experiment with 
stockholders’ investment, that as long as they 
are showing a reasonable profit they should not 
be criticised for the rude noises so many of 
from 


them draw the more discriminating 


critics. “ This is a democracy and we’re making 
pictures for the people, not for those unmen- 
tionable sons of unmentionables,” a successful 
producer once told me. “ People vote for their 
representatives in the polling booths and for 
their movies at the ticket booths.” 
Somewhere along the line our elephant may 
seem to have wandered off, but it will come at 
our beck and call, ready to roll over as the 
moment demands. We hope none of our Holly- 
wood friends will resent the elephant analogy, 
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Restaurateur Dave Chasen, Jimmy Stewart, Billy Grady, M-G-M 
casting director, and Spencer Tracy make talk in Chasen’s eatery. 


for it seemed a particularly happy one for 
He ilywood. An elephant is a herd animal, re- 
markably versatile, with a memory as long as 
some producers’. It is ponderously large but 
it can move with remarkable speed when it 
gets going. 

Although it is capable of stuffing into its 
mouth large quantities of food at one time, it 
will just as hungrily reach out its trunk for 
single peanuts. Capable of tremendous force, 
and a mighty instrument for construction or 
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Young stars at M-G-M, like Elizabeth Outstanding cameraman James Wong Howe shot 
Taylor (right) attend their classes on the lot. Body and Soul, rents out equipment to independents. 


studios have everything 


from schoolrooms to menageries 


Contract player Donna Hamilton munches a Western Costume Supply near Paramount studios 
snack and reads Racing Form between takes. can fit a star in anything from a sarong toa fireman’s hat. 


Miniature sets help in planning movies. This Sabu is separated from tiger by thick plate glass. Rental 
one at Twentieth is for Chicken Every Sunday. cost of a tiger is $100 a day plus $35 for its trainer. 
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destruction, it can be frightened almost to 
death by a mouse. 

But let us not beat to death this great beast 
of jungle and circus, along with our little simile 
perched on its head. Like our elephant, Holly- 
wood is a massive embodiment of contradic- 
tion. It is a business that wants to be an art, 
and an art that is forever seeking the standard- 
ized efficiency of business. The new guard who 
are sure the public is ready for better films can 
always go to the book for the figures and ex- 
amples that prove them right. The old guard 
who still stand by formulas A, B and C can 
reach into the same book for any number of ex- 
amples that prove them rigit. Ordinary people 
like us who try to make sense out of the Holly- 
wood jigsaw study the box-office returns (the 
people's ballot?) and come away with twice as 
much information and four times as much con- 
fusion as we had before. In 1947, for instance, 
the fwo biggest grossers in United States and 
Canada, around eleven million each, were The 
Best Years of Our Lives and Duel in the Sun. 
Best Years won the Academy Award and was 
generally acknowledged to be the finest Amer- 
ican film of the year. Within the bounds of 
Hollywood format complete with boys-get-girls 
it dealt more honestly and more provocatively 
with the problem of returning veterans than 
did any play or novel in the same period. Duel, 
on the other hand (produced by the very same 
David O. Selznick who had always identified 
himself with films of high, if somewhat glossy, 
quality), is a supercolossal monument of melt- 
ing butter. A gaudy symbol of the Hollywood 
honest filmgoers have learned to despise, a 
lavish hootchy-kootch that cannot even offer 
honest vulgarity, it stoops instead to synthetic 
sin that costs half a million dollars a reel, the 
cost for the entire production of Crossfire. 


Sugar or Spice? 


The finest picture and the most spectacular 
example of the worst, up there side by side as 
box-office champions, with The Jolson Story 
and Forever Amber in the first four, and Gentle- 
man’s Agreement, Crossfire and Boomerang 
showing -nice profits alongside some of the 
year smore odoriferous little numbers —whocan 
answer this riddle? It’s one of the inevitable 
knots in the tangled ball of yarn that Holly- 
wood has become. Was it Mencken's old 
American booboisie who went for Duel in such 
a big way and was it the movies upperclass- 
men who backed up Best Years? Or do the 
fans blindly follow their favorites regardless 
of quality and subject matter? Or (and this 
one may get the vote of this corner) is Holly- 
wood, in its elephantine way, groping, slipping, 
stumbling and fumbling into a new period? 
Could this be one of those transition periods, 
like the end of the two-reel nickelodeon days 
and the passing of silent pictures, which will 
gradually overhaul the top-heavy film factories 
and recast the mold that now stamps out at 
least three hundred pictures a year —counter- 
feit coins, coins with a turkey for an emblem 
instead of an eagle? 

If you like peace and quiet, Hollywood in 
transition is not a pleasant place to be. For 
Holly wood, as Jack Warner recently confessed 








and has many times demonstrated, is an emo- 
tional business. The piteous cries and howls of 
pain and panic as the executives go about ac- 
cumulating their fortunes and piling up vast 
dividends for the big banking companies that 
own them have moved many a tough-minded 
employee to tearful acceptance of a 50-per- 
cent cut. A good many words have been flat- 
tened into meaninglessness by Hollywood's 
press-agent brigade mounted on their verbal 
steam rollers. (Remember the old one about 
the third assistant supervisor who comes out 
of the preview his colleagues are hailing as 
“terrific, colossal, stupendous,” who shakes 
his head and says, “I’ve got to be honest 

I think it’s only great.) To this list of words 
which have had their fangs removed, you 
had better add crisis. 

Now, admittedly a crisis has more than one 
meaning. This writer likes to go to the most 
scientific definition and work back from there. 
To a doctor a crisis is that point in the case in 
which the next change in the patient’s condi- 
tion brings recovery or death. Life or death, 
see? That’s a crisis. A Hollywood crisis on the 
other hand could be described as that point in 
a case where the patient is running a slight 


temperature and may have to stay in bed for 
a day or two and change his diet, despite the 
fact that the patient has taken leave of all 
his friends and relatives forever and already 
has hired several of the top screen talents to 
compose his last words. If this writer sounds 
unduly facetious, it may be because he has lived 
through half a dozen of these “crises” along 
with the rest of Hollywood, and can remember 
when Warner Brothers’ innovation with sound 
pictures in 1926 was going to put everyone 
else out of business; when Upton Sinclair's 
E.P.1.C. movement was going to force the 
Hollywood crowd to abandon their homes and 
their resources and hit the road like refugees 
(I had visions of L. B. Mayer staggering up 
over the mountains with an armful of film cans 
and Jeanette MacDonald trussed securely to 
his back 


every single employee was asked to take a 50- 


; or when, in the trough of depressions 


per-cent cut “to save our great industry from 
only to find at the end of the 
fiscal year that profits had shown a healthy 


total collapse,” 


Mise. Even the organization of the screen 
writers into an independent guild (that had as 
one of its leaders a prominent Republjcan who 
still served as a (Continued on Page 126) 
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Numbered drawing above identifies figures in 
upper picture of A Connecticut Yankee set. 


1. Electrician. 2. Extra. 3. Howard Kelly, a gaffer or 
chief electrician. 4. Barney Dean, writer. 5. Vera 
Tomei, hairdresser. 6 Gene Buck, Jr., apprentice 
script clerk. 7. Bing Crosby. 8 Rhonda Fleming. ®. 
John (Skins) Miller, visiting actor Lupe Hall, 
script clerk. 18. Norman Millen, visiting publicity 
man. 12. Dick Webb, special-effects man. i. Tay 
Garnett, director. 14. Bill Grinager, painter. 1. A 
grip. 16. Electrician. 17. Ray Rennahan, Technicolor 
cameraman. 18. Oscar Rudolph, assistant director. 
19. A grip. 20. Jack Sherman, an electrician. 28. Lyle 
Figland, mike-boom operator. 22. Electrician. 
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TYPES 


Fauna of Hollywood as caught in their 


native haunts by explorer-artist 


AL HIRSCHFELD 


This is More Than a 
Mother. This is a 
would-be Movie Mother. 
And if little Sistie flubs 
her chance, that’s the last 
cone she'll see in many a 
searchlight-illuminated 
Hollywood moon. 


The cameraman here was living in Glen- 
dale long before Miss LaJoy even left 
Texas. He will be living there comfort- 
ably long after she has gone back home. 
She knows this and knows also that the 
least caprice of his monster machine can 
make her look like Gargantua. It is con- 
sidered good insurance as well as ro- 
mance to marry a cameraman. 











The Extra may be as specialized as a trick dancer or as generalized as 
a mob-scene face. Whatever, these fragile, dainty darlings must bring 
to their job the approximate endurance of an Army mule. After work 
they may play or, less excitingly, collapse. 





























The Starlet is not allowed to keep the fugitive from Trader Horn or Goona- 
Goona, which she holds on its leash. He is good for one publicity shot and then 
goes back to the rental house. She slips out of the tiger skin and into the house- 
coat she wears in the apartment she shares with three other girls. Just before 
this she was photographed in horn rims, mulling over a volume of Proust. To- 
morrow may be bathing suits or baking a cake for Father’s Day. Anyway it’s 
a living, and maybe, maybe she'll be starred someday. 





The Female Star is strolling incognito down Wilshire. She is a very 
homey sort of Real Person and can’t understand how people recog- 
nize her and why they stop her on the street, but she signs auto- 
graphs graciously. The minute people stop stopping her on the street 
there will be a whale of a shake-up in the publicity department. 


The Director knows all about young love, old love and, particularly, 
celluloid love. “You're never going to see him again, see? He’s going 
away. Maybe killed. You never let him know you cared, but now 
you got to. Still, you’re shy. So you just snuggle up like this...” 
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The Producer is a busy man. He realizes that the studio 
would fall apart if he didn’t keep an eye on every phase 
of it, and constantly. He likewise realizes that a high- 
strung person like himself has to get away to Acapulco, 
Palm Springs, the Waldorf Towers or the Riviera for a 














few months every now and then to keep from collapsing. 
Reconciling such dissimilarities is his ulcerous dilemma. 


The Writing Team (above right) consists of a basic 
Writer, small, shy, harried and productive, and an ace 
Collaborator. [t is important that the Collaborator live up 
to the popular appearance of a screen writer and be seen in 
the proper places. The Collaborator can give the story 
Oomph while the Writer wearily feeds it words. The Col- 
laborator can also think up scenes, act them out for the Pro- 
ducer, then dash back, act them out again for the Writer. 














The Male Star is a man of parts, most of them detachable. 
Over the Hollywood years there has grown up a precise 
romantic tradition, difficult to defy, according to which the 
prerequisites of desirability hinge upon: head of hair, shoul- 
der span, pearly teeth, juvenile bounce and so on. Fortu- 





nately for our boy, these articles are easily duplicable for 


anyone who has lost them in years of breaking into pictures. 
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Sandy Jo Sanders from Tennessee has been a bit player, checkroom and cigarette girl, finds more profit selling maps to tourists. 


HOLLYWOOD PEOPLE 


The movies influence people everywhere, but nowhere 


more than in the population of their own home town 


by IRWIN SHAW 


PPE BARE, DRY HILLS, made for background 

| shots and plane crashes, brood over the un- 
easy city. Five miles from the corner of Holly- 
wood and Vine, the ccyote howls nervously as 


he watches a contractor's crew put up a pink 


stucco Spanish villa on ground that has been 
his for a thousand years. In the air above him, 
columns of smoke spell out the name of an au- 
tomobile dealer who calls himself Honest John 
and who was recently haled into court. In a 
haberdashery shop on Sunset Boulevard, thugs, 
attracted from the East by the easy money, 
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fire shotguns at bookies who wear seventy-five- 
dollar-a-pair, two-toned shoes. 

At night, from the great valley to the north, 
comes the troubling fragrance of the orange 
groves, to mingle, in the dark mists, with the 
odor of nutburgers and waffles from the thou- 
sand drive-ins on the boulevards. The plum- 
red glow of the city’s neon reflects against 
the overhanging damp and there is the mortal 
roar from the midget-racing tracks, where, al- 
most nightly, there are crashes and dead and 
mangled men. On the 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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(Continued from Page 53) streets, not to be out- 
done by their professional cousins on the boards, 
the amateur drivers from all corners of the coun- 
try spurt through stop signs and safety islands 
at sixty miles an hour, and the sound of the am- 
bulance siren is always to be heard. Girls in 
black satin slacks and gold sandals sit waiting 
for buses on benches which advertise funeral 
services at reasonable rates. At the entrances 
to fashionable night clubs stand crowds of 
grown men and women, as patient and sober as 
Londoners outside Buckingham Palace wait- 
ing for a report on the King’s illness, to watch 
the movie people go in and out, with a gleam of 
porcelain-capped front teeth and a fleeting 
shimmer of platinum mink. At the drive-in 
theaters, where the automobile and the cinema 
have met in final erotic triumph, the gigantic 
shadows move throatily on the screen and a 
soft gasping and rustling is heard from the 
sweet discomfort of back seats. British novel- 
ists, out from the home island for a quick buck, 
look on in horror, and run, screaming, back to 
the fogs and the Labor Government, telling all 
who will listen that here at last is the pure dis- 
tillation of everything that is sick and vulgar in 
our modern life. Impervious and loud, the 
Hollywood Chamber of Commerce announces 
again and again that the sun shines bright on 
the swimming pools and bungalow courts, that 
people rarely die in the salubrious climate, that 
the rain is gentle, the heat dry, the streets 
clean, the natives generous, the census rising, 
the oranges cheap, the girls beautiful, the young 
men gallant, the future limitless. . . . 


The Radioactive City 


Hollywood resembles the atomic bomb in 
one respect. The explosion takes place in a lit- 
tle city on the Pacific seaboard, but the radio- 
active cloud circulates inexorably around the 
globe, giving rise to strange illnesses, psychic 
and moral derangements that defy diagnosis, 
inexplicable mutations, curious and heroic 
dreams, in such distant places as Kansas City, 
Bangor, Oran, Baghdad, Gary, Indiana. . . . 
Like the corner of a foreign field in Brcoke’s 
poem, which is forever England because an 
Englishman is buried there, there is a corner of 
us all which is forever Hollywood, because we 
have once seen a motion picture. Haunted by 
the highly paid silver ghosts who speak to us 
in the round tones of Westinghouse, though we 
languish on the coast of Guiana or fritter away 
an hour in Leicester Square, we all of us reflect 
the influence that radiates at 186,000 miles per 
second from the studios. Priests are more 
priestly because of Going My Way; gangsters 
more gangsterish because of Scarface; virgins 
less virginal because of M-G-M; writers less 
talented because of Warner Brothers; doctors 
more dramatic after ten Dr. Kildare’s; news- 
paper reporters wear their hats with a differ- 
ence as a result of The Front Page; even bank- 


jm 
Hollywood and Sunset Boulevards 
bloom with pretentious still-photo studios, 
Idea is a mammoth glamour shot may in- 
duce a studio to give you a long-term con- 
tract. Frances Kent, a Glendale college grad- 
uate who studied teaching, inspects display. 


ers probably foreclose on a widow's mortgage 
with a secret, well-controlled pang because of 
The Best Years of Our Lives. And during the war, 
infantrymen hit beaches tempered by memo- 
riesof The Big Parade, and pilots died inastyle 
dictated by The Dawn Patroland celebrated with 
an abandon made de rigueur by Hell’g Angels. 

If the influence of the studios is so strong 
on far-flung populations, what must it be 
like on the ordinary folk who live at the very 
center and Hiroshima of the disturbance? 
What must it be like to be a trolley-car motor- 
man in Hollywood, a car washer, a gardener, 
a fish packer, airplane mechanic, waitress, 
embalmer or grocer boy; how does a house- 
wife or stockbroker survive the radiations at 
their hot, intense source? 


Mecca of the Optimistic 


It would be interesting to report that a new 
race of men, double-headed and twice as large 
as life, had sprung up in the sun-baked streets 
of the celluloid capital; but it would not be 
true. An aggressive normality rules over the 
acres of stucco and clapboard that border the 
garish slash of commerce and sleazy amuse- 
ment that is Hollywood Boulevard. 

The American dream of cleanly comfort, 
balanced diet, green lawns and enclosed back 
yards (here called patios), the dream of orange 
juice, radios, automobiles, sunshine, sturdy 
children, all in casual abundance, that dream 
which is so cherished along all Main Streets 
and which some of our European critics so 
disdain, is here given its most substantial local 
habitation and name. 

Hollywood is the scene of a constant inva- 
sion. Men of talent, men who hope they have 
talent, men who know they have no talent but 
hope to hide that fact from the world, girls 
with pretty faces or pretty legs, refugees from 
Minnesota winters or Louisiana summers, All- 
American football players and war heroes who 
hope to put their fame to some concrete use, 
animal trainers, eccentric dancers, parents of 
handsome children, inventors who have dis- 
covered a new principle of sound recording or 
film developing, soldiers on leave who have 
heard that it is a great place to pick up girls... 
all these, and thousands of others, come flood- 
ing into the sprawling town on a high, naive 
tide of hope. Hollywood is the mecea of the 
optimistic, the home of the great American 
prophet whose pronouncement, “All you need 
is one lucky break” is Holy Writ to a hundred 
million of us. Everybody in town knows a girl 
who was running an elevator on Monday, 
screen-tested on Tuesday, and playing oppo- 
site Boyer on Wednesday at $750 a week. 
Everybody in town knows a man who just 
happened to put down on paper a little story 
he happened to think of one night when he 
couldn’t sleep and sold it to M-G-M for $50,- 
000. There is the tantalizing feeling in Holly- 
wood that a gold mine lies on the opposite side 
of every door, with the key somewhere in the 
room, ready to be plucked down from its hook 
and fitted into the secret, easily turned lock. 

So elevator girls smile widely at all their pas- 
sengers (who knows which of them is a great 
director on his way to the dentist, in terrible 
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Mornings, Helen combines breakfast at Helen has no car so she takes streetcars and busses to 


home with tiresome job of ironing clothes. _ get to studios from apartment on North Gramercy Place. 


Helen Reichman. secretary to John Garfield. works 


hard at a job more elamorous than most girls’ 


:, OD Se 


Garfield is a pleasant boss to work for. 


At home again, Helen satirizes in gag cheesecake-shot 


Helen takes dictation from him at studio. glamour which is supposed to go with Hollywood jobs. 


In evening, New Yorker Helen has a date with another Manhattan exile, screen writer Lou Morheim. 
— 


\ 


need of a new star?), and gas-station attend- 
ants tap away at reconditioned typewriters on 
their days off, dreaming warm, golden dreams 
of The Egg and I, and Forever Amber. The phi- 
losophy of bonanza, which went so far to build 
the West originally, still prevails, nourished 
daily by the newcomer who won the Peach 
Festival Queen contest back in Oklahoma and 
the boy who got his picture in the paper when 
he shot twelve Germans outside El Guettar. 
But there is the other side to the coin of hope. 
Not all of us, not even in America, can be lucky. 
The man in the elevator turns out to be just a 
bank clerk with a toothache. The little story 
we thought up that night, which our wife 
thought was so true to life, never reaches a 
producer's desk. Though we got three proposals 
of marriage at the Peach Festival, all we can 
manage in Hollywood is an introduction to a 
studio fireman at Universal. We had a lucky 
day on the hill in Africa, but our profile looked 
better under a helmet than under are lights. 
To match the legion of the hopeful, dismount- 
ing starry-eyed and confident at the Union 
Station, there the the 
disappointed, faced with necessity of 
getting some kind of job, 


or gong 


battalions of 
the 
any kind of job, 
This 


and 


are 


been 
of the 
working at more 
color to the 


home whipped. has 


going on for many years, most 
disappointed have stayed, 
sober tasks, and adding a new 


normal life of the town. 


Pattern of Life 


Typical of the process by which economi 
pressure drives candidates for celluloid glory 
into less glamorous but more solidly rewarding 
pursuits is the case of the man who last week 
tried to seil me insurance. | had known him be- 
fore the war as a contract writer at one of the 
major studios. He had the usual background of 
radio work back in New York and the standard 
harassed expression and standard incipient ul- 
cer. He worked steadily, if without réclame, for 
six years. Then he was drafted... Four years 
later, with the war over, he came back happily, 
his stomach improved by the comparative 
serenity of military life, his hairline somewhat 
farther back, secure in his expectations of 
quietly doing three scripts a year on a diet of 
soft foods and belladonna drops, which is the 
training-table menu for the Screen Writers’ 
Guild. The studio took him back for one year, 
under the provisions of the G. I. Bill of Rights, 
and then firmly and irrevocably dropped him. 
The subtle lines of communication which he 
had painstakingly built up with the powers 
that be in his long years of prewar service had 
been subtly severed by his absence. Bravely he 
hunted other jobs, only to find that the modest 
seputation for reputable labor that he had cre- 
ated for hiraself had not withstood the worm 
of time. After that, his wife and infant daugh- 
ter hushed each other around the house while 
daddy tore away at the typewriter, concocting 
“originals” for sale to story departments. But 
nothing sold, and the dark night came when 
the ex-G.L., staring at the accumulated and 
unwanted manuscripts and the gaping and 
empty bankbook on his desk, decided that he 
was also an ex-writer. “The High Cost of Writ- 








ing,” he told me, “plus the High Cost of Liv- 
ing, was too much. I couldn’t feed my daughter 
Alan Ladd. There 
was no law; I finally realized, that made writ- 
ing the only means of earning a living. The next 


treatments for stories for 


day I got a job as an insurance salesman.” His 
face brightened as he said it. “Now there’s 
money coming in every week. I bought a small 
house in the valley. My wife joined the 
Sherman Oaks Parent-Teachers Association. 
I found I suddenly could digest all kinds of 
food, including raw fruit and pickled herring. 
Last week I gave my typewriter to my nephew, 
who does a sport column for his high-school 
newspaper. When I go to the movies now, my 
duodenum does not quiver like a rubber band. 
Next year [ hop¢ to buy a new car. Now let me 
tell you about the twenty-payment life... .” 

The tall, willowy car hop with red hair, who 
brought me my hamburger and coffee and 
snapped the tray onto the side of my car, had a 
similar story, although on a different level. “I 
left Tulsa,” she said, “because my boy friend 
suddenly married the daughter of a rancher 
with ten thousand acres. I could dance a little 
and I wasn’t bad-looking, so I came out here. 
I danced in some of those big musicals— you 
know, you'd get one look at me, every twenty 


minutes, three rows back, smiling and kicking 





over my head along with two hundred other 
girls in lace panties. It was all right, but it was 
awful hard work, and you had to wear what 
ever shoes they gave you and my feet used to 
bleed every day and when you went home at 
night you'd feel as though you’d run twenty 
miles at a gallop. Then I threw my knee out 
trying to tap dance on a flight of steps and the 
doctor said I better quit. I knew I wasn’t going 
to be any Ginger Rogers anyway, and besides, 
I was real tired by that time. So I got married. 
To a jerk. I got rid of him, and I looked pretty 
good in slacks, so I got a job as a car hop. It 
could be better, but the pay’s fair—I average 
about sixty bucks a week with tips—and 
it’s easy on my knee and I don’t have to go 
home at night to that jerk. 

“Tm going to get married around Christmas. 
He’s a Canadian from Nova Scotia. He used to 
be a commercial fisherman, but now he works 
at North American making airplanes, and be- 
tween us we ought to do all right. The high- 
school boys bother me a little bit out here. 
They're very fresh, whistling and asking for 
dates, but I don’t blame them, with these 
pants and all. It probably isn’t any worse than 
Tulsa, and they shut up when I tell them to 
go home to their nurses.” 

Tailor’s-Eye View 

Because of the concentration of wealth in the 
town, exceptionally skilled specialists in vari- 
ous services have been attracted here. A mid- 
dle-aged philosophical master tailor from Kiev 
who has spent many years in Beverly Hills 
beautifully draping the famous shoulders of 
movie stars in soft tweeds and gabardines told 
me he likes the place because it is so dull here 
at night. He is, after working hours, a deep 
student of history and philosophy, and the fact 
that there is nothing of interest to attract him 
away from his trilingual library in the evenings 
he finds most pleasant and rewarding. Since his 
work demands that he be located in a large 
center of commerce and industry, he feels that 
he is particularly fortunate in having gravitated 
here. Hollywood has been and will continue to 
be a mecca for the luxury trades. The absence 
of after-hours intellectual temptation secures 
for him that noble solitude of spirit which other 
scholars have had to search for in the middle 
of the desert and on the tops of mountains. 

On the subject of clothes, he looks with favor 
on the influence of Hollywood. Like all tailors, 
he regards the civilized male waistline with con- 
temptuous loathing and he has decided that the 
colorful informality of Hollywood dressing will 
have a salutary effect on the American paunch. 
“ Observe,” he says, “what modern clothes have 
done for women. They follow the line of the 
body and the body has had to improve to wear 
the garment. Of course there is a certain 
amount of padding and corseting, but no dress- 
maker can make an elephant look like a fawn. 
So women have just had to go easy on the po- 
tatoes and do bending exercises in the morning 
or resign themselves to wearing frocks that 
look like bathrobes. Now, out here, more and 
more, men go around just in slacks and a shirt. 
Very sensible, in the hot weather, and soon all 
over the country it will be the same thing. 
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Model and extra, Carmencita Johnson, calls Cen- 
tral Casting at regular intervals to check on jobs. 


oP : Spt 


When Central operator says “Try later” it means 
Carmencita should call back again in ten minutes. 


When there is a job possibility, extra’s call goes 
through to Art Bronson or other casting directors, 










' 


Sportswear and informality dominate the 
sunny scene: Loafers, levis, sweaters, headkerchief. 


In the vicinity of Hollywood and Vine flourish 


Now, a tailor can do wonders in hiding a size 
forty-five belly and a rear that looks like a cor- 
nerstone for a museum-—in a double-breasted 
suit. But what can he do with a pair of pants 
and a linen shirt? Nothing. If the flesh is there, 
everybody knows it, immediately. A few years 
in this direction and even stockbrokers will 
give up white bread.’ 

\ willowy blonde launching into an avo- 
cado salad at a small restaurant on the Strip 
had her own story. “I came out here five, 
six years ago with a musical show. I was just 
seventeen then and still wet behind the ears, 
from Nashville, Tennessee. So I quit the show 
to do some bit parts in pictures, and believe 
you me they were real bits. It was nothing 
to make a living in the long run, so I did a 
stretch for a while as a photographer at one 
of the night clubs. You know, ‘Take your 
picture with the lady?’ Or maybe somebody 
from out of town who thinks he'll look good 
if | can get a couple stars in the background 
of the shot. 

“That worked all right for a while and | 
could still do a litthe movie work. In the club I 


worked as a cigarette girl, too, and then as a 
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This citizen did not forget his trousers. Shorts The weather is never—well hardly ever— 


are permissible at least through daylight hours. too warm for a fur its owner cherishes. 


checkroom girl. None of it bad, none of it too 
hot. 

“Finally I got this idea of selling maps 
to tourists. [ have a partner and we have 
three concessions along the Strip. The maps 
cost a dime apiece and we sell them for six 
bits. 

‘TL unload an average of twenty-five maps 
a day and we've got three boys working for 
us. Naturally, a girl will do much better than 
aman when selling to the tourists. They stop 
for a look at the legs and most of them buy 
a map before taking off. 


Dreams Die Hard 


Main reason | switched to this line is to get 
some money to go back to Tennessee. Not 
permanently, though. Don’t get me wrong. It’s 
just that my kid sister’s getting married and I 
want to make the wedding and have a little 
left over to get her a present. Then [Il come 
bac k here, 

“What'll I do then? IT don’t know for sure. 
Maybe back to a night-club job, maybe back 
to the maps. I'm not breaking my neck to get 
into pictures, but if some director discovers 
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all types and all the trappings of 


me, don't think P'm going to holler help. You 
know you read about kids being discovered 
and going right up to stardom. | know it 
doesn’t happen all the time, but it does happen 
sometimes. I'd hate not to be around when it 
was liable to happen to me.” 

The informality of the local scene has at- 
tracted other free souls, too, in other lines of 
work. An enormous Texan who passed through 
the town when he was in the Seabees hoarded 
his money and bought himself a bulldozer when 
he got out of the service and set up business for 
himself. He lives in a small hotel room in Holly- 
wood and makes a good thing out of all the 
building and road mending that is going on out 
here. 

Almost half the population of Southern 
California seems resolved to level some hill 
somewhere for a building site. Everybody is 
very happy with the scenery out here, but is 
even happier after the scenery has been moved 
around by the ton by a bulldozer blade. The 
sandy gash of progress is to be seen on every 
slope and my friend, the Texan, serves the 
cause at a handsome ten dollars an hour. He 
works four or five days, consuming a quart of 
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Comfortably coatless strollers look over a bar 
offering movies in addition to the usual television. 


The bra top has come to Hollywood 
to stay. Comfort is prime characteristic. 


COLLEGE of mone 


wy 
fe: 


> 


Waiting for a streetcar in the bare-midriff style 
of “blouseless blouse” which is almost a uniform. 


a people who live their lives in the sun and regard casual glamour as their right 


bonded bourbon a day out of a succession of 
Coca-Cola bottles he keeps at his side (to avoid 
the criticism of employers who may have some 
feeling against whisky on the job), then takes 
off on fishing and hunting expeditions until his 
money runs out, at which time he cheerfully 
turns to another job of mountain-chopping. An 
outdoor type, he often sleeps on the job, Coca- 
Cola bottle handy, under the mild Western 
stars, no man’s slave, victim of no regime, 
dreaming of new ranges to level. A pioneer 
with movie houses, bars and a comfortable 
room to retire to when the weather turns wet, 
his one complaint the rising cost of bourbon, 
he makes the best of two possible worlds and 
envies no man alive. 

Not every pretty girl in Hollywood is anx- 
ious to make good in pictures. The mahogany- 
sunburned blonde on the beach at Santa Mon- 
ica looked about nineteen, but admitted to 
being twenty-five. 

“Born here,” she said. “ Lived here all my 
life. Around Hollywood, that is. Sure, I get to 
know a lot of movie people, and I’ve done some 
extra work. Matter of fact I’ve done movie 
work since I was six years old. I model, too, 


fashion stuff, in my spare time. But going into 
the movies for keeps, for a full-time career— 
don’t kid yourself. 

“T’m plenty happy just the way I am. I like 
pictures and sometimes I like to work in them, 
but they don’t impress me. I live with my 
married sister, and the extra work and the 
modeling give me enough money to make 
out okay. For the rest of the time I'm a 
beach rat, and I love it. 


Design for Living 


“This little club down here has a regular 
gang, and you can find somebody you know on 
the beach almost every afternoon. I have an 
old, beat-up jalopy that'll take me where 
I want to go, if I don’t want to go too far. I 
get lots of sun and lots of swimming. I don’t 
have to watch my figure too much, eat what 
I please, do what I want to. What more could 
a girl ask? 

“Even in pictures, when I've been in them, 
it’s usually a swimming part like some of those 
Esther Williams pictures. If I wanted to work 
at being an extra I'd have to call up Central 
Casting every ten minutes during casting pe- 
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riods, and every half-hour the rest of the day. 
You can have it. 

“As it is, I get $16.50 a day for working in 
street clothes, and $23.23 for doing dress work 
or swimming scenes. Don’t ask me where they 
get those figures. Modeling pay isn’t bad, but 
mostly it doesn’t run as high as in the East and 
there isn’t as much of it. But I make out. 

T had two years at USC before I gave it up. 
I was knocking myself out modeling and doing 
extra work to pay for college. Now, like I said, 
my time’s my own when I’m not. working and 
that means beach, beach and more beach. 

“Take it from me, in pictures once you get 
beyond being anything but a dress extra you 
can’t call your life They tell 
you what to eat and who to date and how to 
dress and what color to have your hair. I 
don’t think I could stand it. It’s dandy for 
kids who are really hipped on being stars, 
but not for me. 

So, all right. I'll probably settle down and 
marry an insurance man or a salesman or 
something unglamorous, but there won't be 
any living on a schedule that somebody else 
makes up for me. And, 


your own. 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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TRAVELOGUE 


For Visitors to Wonderland 


The variety and verve 
of Holly wood’s 
character and characters 
are caught 


by artist Harry O. DIAMOND 


Uniformed to accentuate the 
positive, disciplined to enun- 
ciate the negative, pretty car 


hops serve the drive-in trade. 


Sug 


e 


i 


™? ou’re only as old as you dress” 
might be a local by-law. Grandma’s 


a little jealous of junior’s cap. 


Sharpie’s been in town two 
days, met an assistant pro- 
ducer, bought a_ wardrobe, 
is set to stay. He thinks. 








The sky blooms with searchlights 
by night, with smokescript by day, 
__. but blasé natives aren’t impressed. 


Might be a tourist from West 
Newton, might be a born- 
and-raised resident, might 
even be some kind of star. 


Bored refugee from RKO Ranch and 
Hollywood High product meet on a 
great social leveler, the streetcar bench. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Ii Rintcy 
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Filmdom revels in superlatives. Louis Sternberg’s emporium on Las Palmas claims to be “biggest newsstand 


in U.S.,” and, for all we know, it is. Everything from racing scratch sheets to little literary magazines. 


Dietetic eccentricities of movie capital are almost as famous as its characters. An example of each: Peter 


the Hermit, with beard and staff, in a boite devoted to nothing more complicated than nuts and dates, 


naru 
Ke AL 





(Continued from Page 59) in the meantime, I 
can be a beach rat and support myself at the 
same time. 

“What more could a girl ask?” 

Hollywood is a curious melting pot, in which 
all traces of former ties seem to vanish and 
blend into a chemical substance entirely new. 
Even the keenest student of speech would be 
hard put to describe the exact nature of the lo- 
cal dialect. Not here the flat drawl of Texas, 
the concrete accents of New York, the nasal 
harshness of Boston, the soft slur of Virginia 
and the South. The speech is the generalized 
American of the screen, acceptable to all ears, 
lacking distinctive character of its own. The 
food, too, outside of the hideous nutburger and 
the staggering milkshake, is without special 
distinction. Every form of cuisine is practiced 
here—French, Italian, Chinese, Hawaiian, Ger- 
man, Swedish—usually in imitation chateaux 
and thatched hula huts; but there are no re- 
gional dishes or liquid concoctions brought to 
loving perfection in local kitchens and bars, 
no Hollywood or California equivalent of 
New England chowder or Creole shrimps or 
Kentucky mint julep. 


Nature Meets a Challenge 


The people, too, seem to be developing into 
a new mixture. The children, like the other 
fruit of the region, are growing larger, heavier, 
and more pleasing to the eye, if not the palate, 
than the similar products of other, less-favored 
localities. Visit the beaches to which the citi- 
zens of Hollywood repair in the bright weather 
and you will see young people of unmatched 
beauty and strength, armies of large-limbed, 
golden athletes, lethargic and glorious, pros- 
trated on the sand, as though fallen in some ob- 
scure and pleasant war with the sun. Or look 
at the high-school girls sprawled over the green 
lawns of their campuses and see how Nature 
meets the dread challenge of Art. For many 
years now, Hollywood has been the magnet for 
the most beautiful women in the world. Wave 
after wave of temptresses with flashing dark 
eyes, wicked and glamorous smiles, velvety 
complexions, breath-taking legs has poured 
into the littke community. The liquid, com- 
pliant voices of three generations of imported 
goddesses have murmured down the scented 
currents of the dewy nights, wreaking incal- 
culable havoc among the local male popula- 
tion. 

Stern measures were needed to fight off 
the threat of spinsterhood that hung like a 
specter over the heads of the native women of 
the region, and stern measures were taken. 
Girl children, fighting for the survival of the 
race, promptly became beautiful. Families 
which back east in Iowa and Kansas had not 
produced a pretty girl in a hundred years, 
turned out one after another honey-colored com- 
petitor with Lana Turner. The steps in front 
of Hollywood High School or outside the UCLA 
library began to look like the sets for a musical | 
comedy whose chorus had been selected by a’ 
director with the most exacting standards of} 
pulchritude. 

The passing visitor from the East, remem- 
bering the bleak, intellectual, horn-rimmed 





coeds of his youth, is assailed by a bitter sense 
of time lost, time gone, time wasted. 

Here, one is tempted to say, here, among 
the bright-eyed giants and softly colored, gener- 
ously made young women, moving securely in 
their convertibles through the ample sunshine, 
here is what America has been aiming for. This, 
the patriot might announce, is what vitamins, 
good plumbing and democracy can produce. 
But even in this green and slumless town, Na- 
ture strikes a balance, taking payment for her 
gifts. Along with the physical beauty and 
health with which the natives have met the 
challenge of the movie star, there is a mental 
placidity, an intellectual sluggishness, the an- 
swer, possibly, to the movie script. 

Doctors have another explanation for the 
phenomenon of the slow mind in the swift body. 
The climate of the place has appreciably low- 
ered the basal metabolism of the inhabitants 
of Southern California. “People sleep more 
here,”” a veteran doctor told me. “They are 
lazier, their hearts beat more slowly. The 
region will give birth to superior athletes in 
great numbers, but no poets, no scientists, 
no prophets. ...” 

The good doctor may have been too sweep- 
ing in his generalization, and individuals may 
finally spring up to prove the rule by the ex- 
ception, but, by and large, it is true that the 
brain here seems always to be gently rocking in 
a summer-afternoon hammock, at holiday, 
content to rest while the painful and invigorat- 
ing business of thinking and creation is carried 
on somewhere to the North and East. So, in 
this good-sized town, with all the vast popula- 
tion of Los Angeles County to draw upon for 
support, and with all the semiartistic ferment 
of the movie studios constantly seething about 
it, opera is imported from San Francisco and 
New York, plays from Broadway, books from 
exclusively Eastern publishers, newspaper col- 
umns from Midwest syndicates. There is a 
theater here, but it is really only semiprofes- 
sional, a sportive offshoot of the movie indus- 
try, a showcase for actors on the prowl for a 
contract rather than an institution growing out 
of the deep need of a community to express 
itself in a living cultural medium. 


Prescription for Utopia 


If a civilization is to be judged by the good 
looks of its citizens and by the pleasant and 
easeful manner in which they live, Hollywood 
will be remembered fondly by the historians 
browsing through the ancient stucco of the 
hill-crowned city. But if a civilization is called 
upon to measure up to the stringent standards 
of the artist and philosopher, Hollywood will 
take a place far back of many a city whose 
streets are narrower, whose citizens are hun- 
grier, whose climate is worse. 

Perhaps in time to come, when things are 
better arranged than they are now, some in- 
ternational board of governors, equipped with 
supernal powers, will look down upon Holly- 
wood and decide to erect Utopia there among 
the palms and oversize children. Three bliz- 
zards a year, they'll prescribe, and one month 
of the climate of London each decade. The 
results would be prodigious. THE END 


~ . 
Hollywood’s entertainments run the gamut from wrestlers who revel in being sprayed with perfume to 
rough-and-tumble midget-auto racing. A Sunday afternoon session of the latter at Bonelli Stadium. 


It’s a town of pink stucco mansions costing half a million and pink stucco bungalows boasting two and a 
half rooms. There are wide-open spaces and cramped hillsides, housing booms and housing shortages. 











The walled city of the Old Medina is no longer Off Limits, but the Arab 
women who shop there appear as remote as ever in their traditional veils, 


Happier by contrast is visiting the Sultan’s Palace. You ask your guide 
how many wives the Sultan has. “Four,” he says. “How many have you?” 


CASABLANCA 


An ex-Gl traveling in Casa today sees things and 


catches nuances he missed when he soldiered there 


by JOHN HORNE BURNS 


The author of The Gallery revisits the scenes 
of his brilliant war novel. This is the first 
of five articles by Mr. Burns on North Africa 
and Italy. —The Editors. 
FPNWERE WAS ONCE a place called North Af- 
| rica. In November, 1942, it leaped into the 
eminence of world history: names like Casa- 
blanca, Algiers and Tunis took on a new re- 
ality for Americans. Before, they'd been only 
shadow towns that were endowed with a ro- 
mance of far-awayness. But for a year these 
cities with glamorous handles were home for 
hundreds of thousands of you because you 
lived there or you died there 


little of both. 


Then the shadow of war passed over them; 


sometimes a 


American soldiers left them, and they were 
free to sink back into the sands of the desert, 
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into the clutches of the beys, the sultans and 
the street Arabs. By 1946 there were no more 
G.1.’s to beg bonbons of. 

Is it worth going back to have a look at 
North Africa? A pessimist would say that you 
should never revisit a place you've known un- 
der the stress of intense circumstances. If you 
saw the suks and the Medinas swarming with 
olive-drab uniforms, you may be justified in 
had North Africa.” But wait. 
When you go back alone as a tourist, you make 


saying, “I've 


at once a different adjustment. You are now a 
traveler, a helidayer, and you see things and 
you catch nuances that escaped you wher you 
were a soldier there, a resentful foetus kicking 
in the womb of that Great Mother, the United 
States Army. You could do worse than revisit, 
say, Casa today. It’s not the same as you re- 
membered it. Since you left Casablanca, she’s 


Photographs by Roger Coster 
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been pursuing the secret tenor of her ways. 
The only things the same are the little 
Arab shoeshine boys (diminished in number) 
in the Place de France and the perfume of 
bougainvillea at sunset. 

Did you first see Casa’s harbor from under 
your helmet in a convoy of Liberty ships? 
There are better ways to come in now in these 
days of specious peace. Instead of in an assault 
wave, wondering which way the Vichy French 
are going to jump, you'll drop softly into the 
airport of Cazes from the neutral sky. Only 
five hours ago you left Or'y Field, Paris, armed 
with tickets for a bread ration—and you'll 
never need to surrender them in Casa. Lightly 
you bump the runways when the Moroccan 
dawn is coming up. You've slept a little in a 
Constellation of Air France, and were awak- 
ened just as those oversized tires hit la piste 
(constructed by the Army Air Force five years 


ago). It's a Technicolor (Continued on Page 67) 








The only things that are the same are the little Arab shoeshine boys (diminished in number) in the Place de 
France, and the perfume of bougainvillea at sunset. Compared to the G.I.’s, Arab policemen make poor customers, 
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NU @= OF LEISURELY, 


THE NEW 


Le R whole outlook on life changes magically 


on the new “4-Aces.” 


Gay carefree hours 
on deck... refreshing informality .. . congenial 
friendships. A new sense of pleasure—in beau- 


tiful moderr surroundings. 


Ship’s staff and sea conspire to smooth the 


way for a thrilling new voyage experience. 


The cabins, all outside amidships, are hand- 
somely appointed and perfectly equipped —sit- 
ting rooms by day, each with private bathroom. 
Ingeniously arranged oversize downy berths 


are visible at sleeping time only. 


DELIGHTFUL LIVING AT SEA ... 


=e 


TO THE ENTIRE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Individually controlled air conditioning. Private 
veranda deck staterooms ... family suites as 
well as two and three-berth rooms. Outdoor 
tiled swimming pool and sundeck. One class ac- 
commodations only —first class. 


* * * 


S. S. EXCALIBUR, S, S. EXOCHORDA, S. S. EXETER, 
S. S. EXCAMBION ....a sailing every other Tuesday 
from New York to Marseilles, Naples, Alexandria, 
Jaffa, Tel Aviv, Haifa, Beirut, Haifa, Alexandria, 
Piraeus, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Marseilles, re- 
turning to New York via Boston. 


For further information, rates and reservations, ask your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON 7 PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 


. NORFOLK . 


DETROIT ee CHICAGO e 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


* 


. 


~. 


<7 


Staterooms are beautiful and comfortable. 


* 


Enio all or part of the matchless 45-day round 
trip which covers 12.000 miles .. . with 29 days 
in the sunny Mediterranean ... calling at 10 
ports on 3 continents, 





There passes before you a succession of beggars with grubby hands outstretched. This blind man huddles in the Old Medina. 


the French 
stewardess in powder blue has just thrust 


(Continued from Page 64) reveille 
into your hand a Gallic sort of breakfast: 
a glass of vermouth, a sweet roll, a banana 
and a cup of concentrated molasses which Lat- 
ins call coffee. You look out of your porthole 
and see the sun filtering through on those white 
buildings of ovals and functional lines and bal 
conies that thrust from the pink soil of Mo- 


rocco. Then you say, “ Lremember Casablanca, 
And all through 
your stay you'll discover that the town has 


but this way is a new way.” 


changed, much as you have survived rehabil- 
itation from soldier to civilian. But those 
sunrises —the soft woolly air, the clop of don- 
keys, the palm trees that seem to sprout like a 
green toupee halfway up an elephant’s corru- 
gated leg — you remember them, all right. 
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Then to the customs, once the barracks at 
Cazes where’ G. [L.'s of the Air Transport 
Command used to have their mess hall. Perhaps 
you remember your little difficulties with the 
cigarette trade when you were in the Mediter 
ranean before? Did you, believing that fore 
warned is forearmed, buy four cartons of Luck- 
ies before leaving New York—just to make 


sure? Such strategy will avail you nothing. The 
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In the Old Medina, which you won’t care to visit except by sunlight, you 


will see solemn little girls carrying their baby brothers on their backs. 


Moroccan customs officials, in their gendarme 
hats, will whisk away every last American 
cigarette in your light airplane luggage. It will 
do you no good to flourish your passport or to 
blubber your G. LL. 
adamant as General de Gaulle. They tell you 
huflily And so 


you can; wherever there’s a sign Tabacs in 


French. The douane is as 
: You can buy cigarettes here.” 


Casa, you have the privilege of buying Philip 
Morrises at a hundred frances a pack. You will 
insist on a receipt for your confiscated treasure 
Sut not till 
you leave Morocco will you ever see your butts 


of tobacco, and you will get one. 
again —except for one pack, which you leave 
with the little functionary as a souvenir. This 
first trial will suffice to make a petty smuggler 
of you for the rest of your travels. 

Perhaps, to compensate yourself for the year 
you spent on chicken wire in tents, you have 
promised yourself the very best accommoda- 
tions in Casablanca. Have you planned to put 
up at the Hotel Anfa, that lush villa five kilo- 
meters outside the city, 
where the waves forever break? You recall the 
porphyry fountain in the Anfa’s patio, and 
you're determined to billet in style this time, 
like Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill during 
their sojourn in Casa. So in a taxi you drive 
from the Shell Building (once the headquarters 


of the Atlantic Base Section, now the offices of 


Air France You're astonished at the fare 
asked by the meter, and even more startled at 
the notice in the taxi, which tells you that Mes- 


sieurs the Passengers are prayed— because of 
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atop a green bluff 


the cost of living—to give double the amount 
of the fare. Travel was simpler ina jeep or weap- 
ons carrier, but you surrender to the driver 
some of your last American dollars, which he 
accepts with complacence. Later he will split 
the precious greenbacks with a sniggering little 
(rab who totes your bags. 

Sut in the new sunlight you discover that 
there is no room for you at the Hotel Anfa. 
The patron simply has overlooked the cable- 
gram of reservation you sent last week from 
Philadelphia. He tells you with a sad shrug 
that the season finds Casa overcrowded. And 
you thought there was a housing shortage 
only in America. 


This Time it’s Different 


So with the day freshly dawned, and peeved 
because you didn’t sleep too well on the plane 
from Paris, you discover that your trip this 
time is going to be a different proposition from 
what it was five years ago, when the Army fed 
you and thought for you. You cast one last 
look at the fountain of the Anfa and wish you'd 
brought two shelter halves in your luggage. 
But Moroccans are always amenable to Operat- 
ing or Fixing Things Up, and you apply your- 
self to the cab driver, whose palm is itching for 
another American dollar. “ Take me to a good 
hotel, one that doesn’t have the sign complet in 
the door!"’ you mutter. And he winks again. 

On Boulevard de la Gare and on Rue de 


l Horloge 


ber of little hotels. Outside perhaps they may 


Clock Street) there are any num- 
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If you want something intimate and friendly, go to Pepita’s Bar Amé- 
ricain, The smiling blonde is a barmaid who often drinks with the patrons. 


seem like flea joints, but they are clean. And 
when you do some rapid calculating (the dol- 
lar stands at about 320 francs by today’s ex- 
change) you discover that you can stop at most 
of them for the equivalent of $1.15 a day. You 
cheer up; this looks like a bargain-basement 
junket after all. And it is. North Africa is 
about the most inexpensive place in the world 
for an American to vacation. So you settle 
(tossing a hieroglyphic Moroccan coin) on the 
Grand Hétel du Monaco. It isn’t grand, and 
not much will remind you of Monaco, since all 
that went out of the world in 1939. There's a 
bidet in your room, which will be of little use 
to your feet, for you're no longer in the infan- 
try. But you are reassured by the immaculate 
tile floor, mopped down every morning by a 
tattooed Fatima in a russet Mother Hubbard, 
which she wears pinned up like a diaper. And 
you get a laugh out of the huge French bolster 
which is your pillow. Ribbed light falls across 
your room from the shuttered windows that 
reach to the floor. You have also a balcony that 
looks into the squabbling life of Rue de ’ Hor- 
loge. More than satisfied, you go downstairs to 
further your acquaintance with Madame. 
Naturally all North African hotels are run 
in the great tradition of the concierge, who sits 
behind a desk at the door. No one unauthor- 
ized in the hotel gets by this personage. And 
Madame is one of the most piercing individual- 
ists you'll meet in Casa. Owning the Hotel du 
Monaco, she is now landed gentry. But she 
wasn’t always. Madame is a career girl a la 





At Place Bab Djid, in the old Medina, you may hear a minstrel playing 
and singing Arab legends of the Horse, the Woman or the Conquest. 


Francaise. She was born in France—all Mo- 
roccans claim to this. She came to Casa to 
make her fortune. And there she sits behind /a 
caisse, your mother, hostess and Cerberus. In 
a drawer she keeps movie magazines and light 
love novels to solace herself over her ruined 
marriage. She offers youa peppermint, Her eye- 
lashes are an inch long, and she looks rather 
like Mae West translated into an arty French 
movie about Ninon de Lenclos. She knows at 
once you're an American; she has the fondest 
1943. Her magenta- 
painted nails reach out for your traveler’s 
checks, which she is only too glad to cash for 
you when the Bank of Morocco isn’t open. It’s 
closed most of the time. Madame profits by 
your dire straits by paying you just a little un- 
der the current exchange rate for the dollar. 
She begs you not to date, nor to inscribe Casa- 
blanca on your checks. For Madame, like every- 
one outside the United States these days, is a 
speculator. She plays the market only in sure 
things, however: she whisks your checks up to 
Tangier, where she sells them at a discreet 


memories of them in 


profit to herself. Madame is now a rich woman, 
yet she has a good heart. Often she takes her 
lunch—couscous and wine—just behind the 
concierge’s station. In this way she can watch 
the door of her hotel even while she’s refresh- 
ing the inner woman. And sometimes dining 
with her is her bleached-blond friend, Jacque- 
line, just in from Paris, Madame tells you with 
a wink, If you are at all lonely on your first day 
in Casa, Madame is at once aware of it with her 


French insight into the machinery of the heart, 
and she suggests that tonight you take Jacque- 
line dancing across the street at the Jardin 
d’£té, in which she swears she owns no inter- 
est. Madame is a little terrifying in her hos- 
pitality. There’s nothing quite like her since 
Bernhardt, the way she takes her phone off its 
hook and screams, “Ici, Madame Laurence!” 
You pity the grocer who’s trying to make a 
franc on her. After an exchange of compliments 
with her, in which she assures you that your 
French is quite good, you go out to look at the 
city after five years. 


Home Was Never Like This 


Casablanca was and is the leading city of 
that sprawling domain known as the Empire 
Chérifien, its chief subjects those sly scav- 
engers known to American soldiers as Ayrabs. 
It is a port city, and little else, though after 
dark it partakes of much of the kinetic mys- 
tery and excitement of such installations. The 
harbor is now completely reinstated from its 
damages of November 8, 1942. In or out of war 
Casa is worth a good look from the tourist. The 
food is excellent. And the city itself and its en- 
virons—Fedala, Marrakech, Fez—swarm with 
what used to be called glamour. Casa itself is 
filthy and has a different bouquet for every 
hour of the day. But more than any other place 
it has an outlandish quality, a shiver of men- 
ace, so that here, as soldier or civilian, you can 
say that you're really abroad. The French have 
never had much success in imposing anything 
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Maybe you plan to billet in style, this time—at the Hotel Anfa, where 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill put up during their stay in Casablanca. 


European or civilized on Casa, except bill- 
boards and names of streets. You feel here, as 
you did five years ago, something miserable 
and splendid that is outside the precincts of 
Western culture, You see in the faces on Boule- 
vard de la Gare traces of the Berber, the Span- 
iard, the Jew, the Frenchman. But you look in 
vain for any cohesive pattern of nationalism or 
tradition such as you have known or have 
read about. 

Laid out on the Napoleonic principle of a 
radial wheel, Casablanca isn’t easy for the 
tourist to get lost in. At every street corner you 
find framed under glass a planimétre, or map of 
the city. A dozen times a day you thank the 
municipality for its consideration as, wonder- 
ing where you've strayed to, you look for the 
name of the avenue you are now on. You need 
only swing the rotary metal pointer to find out 
exactly how to get back to your hotel. Playing 
with the planimétre is a delightfully instructive 
way of learning the city piece by piece, as you 
stop to light a cigarette before stepping off the 
sidewalk. The center of the town is the Place 
de France, unmistakable from the towering 
Vox Theater, where the Red Cross showed 
movies. But the Place is uglier than any- 
thing outside the Midwest of Sinclair Lewis. 
From this square branch ‘out the chief thor- 
oughfares: Boulevard de la Gare, Boulevard du 
Quatriéme Avenue du. Général 
Amade, Boulevard Anfa. By straying up and 
down these, you can finally take fledgling 
flights into other streets until you know the 
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Casablanca itself is filthy and has a different bouquet for every hour of the day. But the food is 


excellent and you will enjoy it, if you forget the open-air meat markets you saw in the Old Medina. 


The invasion of Casablanca has been complete. 
Coca-Cola is everywhere, at about 6¢ a bottle. 
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Mme. Laurence owns Hotel du Monaco, 
doubles as concierge, loves cigarettes, dollars. 
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city by heart. Even more convenient are the 
carriages driven by Arabs. A fixed rate is posted 
opposite your seat, and you will do best by 
requesting a circular tour of the city. As with 
New York taxis, your driver is always licensed 
and identified, and you discover to your edi- 
fication that an entire fleet of these leisurely 
hacks is owned by a kind old French widow, or 
veuve, as the plate certifies her. 

Your driver won't fail to point out to you 
in chewed Mussulman French (or G. I. Eng- 
lish) the landmarks. You sigh to see an Amer- 
ican flag waving: it’s the Consulate on the 
Place de la Fraternité; here the door is an- 
swered by an old Arab who has pinned the 
Great Seal of the United States to his maroon 
fez. Or the Pare Lyautey, spacious and geomet- 
ric, where children come from school, escorted 
by Arab mammies; and cyclists race all after- 
noon in front of the municipally built gym- 
nasium for éducation physique—once there 
were French tanks here and barbed wire. Or 
the Slade Philippe, where Sundays there are bit- 
ter soccer games between the teams of the 
North African League, and motorcycle races, 
with carefully contrived harmless spills, which 
at the time seem to be mortal. And even without 
a guide you can’t miss the twin towers of the 
white church of Sacré-Coeur, the cathedral of 
Casablanca; once used to its form, you decide 
that a Moroccan church can be the equal of a 
Gothic one—for this is a canonized marriage 
between Frank Lloyd Wright and Saint Teresa 
of Avila. Or the markets off Boulevard de la 
Gare, where raw chines of beef gather flies in 
the sunlight and are pawed by French house- 
wives: here you can either buy or sell your 
vegetables, by dropping them into, or taking 
them out of, bins painted green and placarded 
Vente-Achal (Sell-Buy). 


The Pulse of a People 


With your breakfast coffee, which costs 12 
francs (4¢), is served in a glass, and buzzes you 
as effectively as a hypo of adrenalin, you are 
sure to buy a copy of Casa’s morning paper, Le 
Petit Marocain. It won't tell you what is hap- 
pening in the world, as you expect of some 
(American newspapers, but it will entertain you 
and give you some insight into the popular 
mind of North Africa, which is essentially the 
mentality of a French outpost. The Little Moroe- 
can is four pages of porous newsprint; the whole 
rear sheet is devoted to le sport. 

You follow the dopesters’ latest prophecies 
on their favorite fighter, World’s Middle- 
weight Champion Marcel Cerdan. To M. Cer- 
dan, No. 1 citizen of Casablanca, The Little 
Voroccan gives more space and ink, especially 
since his recent American victory, than it 
does to the unpleasantness in Palestine. For 
a Casablancan gets more excited over boxing 
and soccer and the balloting for Miss Casa- 
blanca than he does over la bombe atomique or 
La Russie. But since you, too, are on vacation 
in Casa after five years, you agree that per- 
haps these healthy manifestations are as they 
should be. 

The front page is taken up with weather, 
scandals in the current French government, 


divorces in (Continued on Page 130) 
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* Outdoor room, set off from yard by fence, adds to spaciousness, Through plate-glass windows, living and dining rooms may be seen. 


} Plan below shows modifications and additions to basic plan (opposite page). The house may be adapted comfortably for winter as well as summer. 
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. HOLIDAY CONVERTIBLE 


The basic plan of this country place allows for easy adaptation 


and expansion to suit any changing needs the future may bring 


by GEORGE NELSON 


Drawings by Arthur Drexler 


HE story of the summer cottage in the 
B prvins has as many variations as there 
are families, but there is a general pattern 
that appears over and over again. 

It begins with the young couple who decide 
to get a small country place for week ends and 
vacations. Their requirements at this stage 
are minimum—a roof and walls to keep 
the rain out, some plumbing, a place to 
cook, to sit and to sleep. 


With the arrival of children the cabin be- 
comes inadequate, and steps are taken toward 
the creation of a house. 

Whether this summer house follows the un- 
conventional pattern outlined in a previous 
article (May, 1948, Hoxipay) or takes the 
shape of a traditional dwelling, the facilities 
must now include more plumbing, a complete 
kitchen, storage space, additional sleeping 
space and perhaps a maid’s room. 

All of these changes are normal and ex- 
pected. The crucial point in the development 
of the vacation house comes when it is decided 
to make it livable out of season. This decision 


is being reached by an increasing number of 
families. It may be that a job has improved 
to the point where there is opportunity for 
frequent long week ends. A man may feel that 
he is getting along in years and should start 
taking things easy, Overwork may convince a 
younger man that he should have a quiet re- 
treat for a day or two each week. Or it may 
simply be that there is a growing attachment 
for a place that has come to have more mean- 
ing to a family than its city apartment. What- 
ever the impulse, the discovery is then made 
that it is not so simple to convert a purely 
summer house into a shelter that is moderately 


The nucleus of a house allows pleasant living for two, six months of the year, and adequate week-end quarters for two couples. 
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Fireplace alcove of living room from outside. Two couches are convert- 
ible into beds. There are bookshelves and desk for the ambitious. 


habitable over winter week ends. Un- 
less the original vacation house was 
planned with this possibility in mind, 
major and expensive alterations will 
be required, 

This is not necessarily the last chap- 
ter in the story of the summer place in 
the country. The vacation house may 
be developed finally into the family’s 
year-round base of operations, while 
the “ permanent” place in town dwin- 
dies to a kind of dormitory, used inter- 
mittently or on a regular schedule of 
two or three nights a week. This may 
seem a remote possibility, the kind of 
thing that happens only after retire- 
ment, but living patterns are changing 
more rapidly than most of us realize. 
Many business and professional men 
are discovering that it is not necessary 
to chain themselves to a city desk to 
get their work done. About a year ago, 
for example, I moved my family almost 
one hundred miles from New York 
(converting our own vacation house for 
year-round living) and divided my work 
so that [ could spend three days a 
week in town and four in the country. 
And a few months ago, when I had oc- 
casion to telephone a friend who is head 
of a publishing firm, I found that he 
was at home, spending the day on the 
porch, where he was doing his dictation. 
These are not isolated examples, but 
indicators of an interesting trend. They 
represent a swing away from the once 
sacred notion that a man has to 
knock himself out until he retires, and 
a growing realization that much of 
the work that a man does can be 
done better away from telephones and 
city noises. 

The summer place in the country, 
then, may develop over the years from 


summer cabin to year-round home. Or 
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it may stop anywhere along the way; or 
go off on tangents at any phase. Since 
few young couples can know what 
they will want to do with their vacation 
houses in the years ahead, it would be 
wise to design the original summer 
cabin so that it can be converted eco- 
nomically into whatever type of place 
may be desired later. This involves a 
problem, or rather a series of problems 
that are related in much the same way 
as the individual steps in a staircase. 

The type of house which meets any 
possible combination of these problems 
I have chosen to call the Holiday Con- 
vertible. The type as such can hardly be 
said to exist today, but I suspect that 
many versions of this ty pe of house will 
be built in the future, for it seems to me 
to be an accurate reflection of a 
changing attitude toward ‘living and 
working. 


A New Type of House 


By Holiday Convertible, [mean a type 
of house so flexible in its planning and 
equipment that it can be used to meet a 
succession of different living patterns, 
from summer occupancy only, to use on 
fall and winter week ends, to full year- 
round residence. 

The Holidey Convertible is a realistic 
solution of the problem of vacation liv- 
ing, for relatively few families can afford 
to build a completely equipped house 
and set it aside only for vacations. Con- 
sequently, a series of conversions is pro- 
vided for, so that modifications can be 
made at a minimum of expense. 

In studying the house designed to il- 
lustrate this article, a number of points 
should be kept in mind. Most important 
is that this plan and general design is 
only one of a thousand possible expres- 


sions of the same basic idea. If you dis- 
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Screened porch would be built after completion of house. This provides 
play space for children and ventilation through bedroom louver doors. 


like flat roofs, remember that there is no 
reason why all Holiday Convertibles must 
have them. If you dislike flat sites, there 
is again norule which limits one’s choice 
to level ground. If you like both the roof 
and the site, the plan may fail in some 
other way to fit your particular require- 
ments; but this also is beside the point, 
since this design was created only to il- 
lustrate a basic principle and a general 
procedure. 

The plan for the first phase of this 
house—the summer-cabin phase—is 
shown at the bottom of Page 73. It has 
a living room split into two areas, one of 
which is a fireplace alcove. It has one 
small bedroom, but the fireplace alcove 
has space for two couches that can be 
converted into beds. The kitchen is rel- 
atively small, too, but is so related to 
dining and living areas that it can be 
combined with them if desired. You will 
notice that there is a centrally located 
closet into which a future heating plant 
will fit comfortably. It is thus made pos- 
sible, at this minimum stage, to convert 
the house later for out-of-season use. 
The fact that space for the heater has 
been left immediately behind the living- 
room fireplace means that no additional 
chimney need be built. The plan of the 
original living unit is a square, which 
encloses a maximum of area witha lot of 
glass and a minimum of outside wall. 
Finally, this little nucleus of a house 
has been given a kind of luxury nor- 
mally associated with much bigger 
places through the incorporation of an 
“outdoor room,” an exceedingly inex- 
pensive space-enclosing device which 
can be used six months of the year 
in most parts of the country. 

If your requirements stop at this point, 
well and good. You have here, with an 
enclosed area of only 1580 square feet, 


a complete living unit for summer use 
which will sleep two couples comfortably 
and three couples in a pinch. 

Let us now look at the problem of 
converting the house at this stage so 
that it can be occupied at any time dur- 
ing the year. Three things have to be 
done: Insulation must be provided, a 
heater unit must be installed and some- 
thing must be done to cut down the 
large glass area in the living-room walls 
when the sun isn’t shining. Putting in 
the insulation is simple, because the 
studs and rafters were left exposed in 
the original plan. Now the spaces in be- 
tween may be filled with rock wool, glass 
fiber or aluminum foil, and walls and 
ceiling may be covered with any desired 
kind of building board or plywood. 


The Problem of Heat 


The heater closet, you will note, is 
large enough so that there is no problem 
of squeezing in the furnace unit with 
only inches to spare. Only a minimum 
amount of duct work is needed because 
of the central location of the furnace. 
We have specified a warm-air heating 
system which has the great advantage 
of having no water to freeze and so break 
pipes. Thus, for winter week-end use, 
one would need only to start the heater, 
and, after the house has begun to warm 
up, turn on the water for kitchen and 
bathroom. 

To cut down the heat loss through 
the glass walls in the living room, 
light sliding panels, similar to those 
in the Japanese house (see Hoxipay, 
August, 1948), could be designed. They 
would havea core of aluminum foil and 
a covering of grass cloth or any other 
open-weave fabric. Screens of this kind 
are easy to store, effective in conserving 
heat and inexpensive to construct. 





Weor Jantzen sunclothes on your winter 
holiday and you can relax your mind 
about your looks. These are sunclothes that 
fit like everybody's business . . . designed 
craftily to make everybody Jook slim and 
trim and young as all outdoors. They're 
all man-tailored like fine street clothes... 
of fine quality fabrics... all Sanforized, 
all color-fast, all woven to take the strain 
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uplifting bra, is 9.95. "SUN DECK”, the man’s shorts have tailored pleats, 
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Sportleigh 
Thoroughbred 
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tireless companion 
‘round the town, 
‘round the world. 
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The house can be expanded in any de- 
sired series of stages; but, for simplicity, 
we are showing as Stage 2 the reason- 
able maximum that might be desired 
bya family of average size. In this plan, 
shown at the bottom of Page 72, two 
kinds of change have taken place: the 
use of the original rooms has been al- 
tered, and new structures have been 


added. 
The Utility Porch 


At the kitchen end of the house there 
is a trellis-covered service terrace lead- 
ing to a maid's room and bath. (Actu- 
ally this could be Stage 2, if only one 
additional bedroom were needed.) The 
original bedroom is now a guest room, 
conveniently separated from the main 
sleeping quarters. These last consist of 
three new bedrooms and two baths, am- 
ple for a family of four and adequate 
for six. The additional bedrooms and 
their services are laid out so that they 
enclose a large screened terrace which 
has a long skylight in its roof, thus 
getting extra light where it is most 
needed. 

The screened-porch idea is about as 
modern as antimacassars, but it has been 
resurrected here because it seems to me 
an exceedingly pleasant kind of living 
space. As designed, it could be used to 
provide a rainy-day place for children 
outside the living room. It could ac- 
commodate a considerable amount of 
porch furniture and still leave plenty of 
room for a ping-pong table. With the 
addition of a few discreetly placed cur- 
tains, it could serve very well as emer- 
gency guest space, for it has access to 
the master bath, and to a large closet 
set aside for a possible second heater. It 
has another virtue; it makes possible 
through ventilation of the three new 
bedrooms. If louver doors are used on 
the bedrooms, in addition to solid ones, 
the ventilation can be obtained without 
loss of privacy. 

The screened terrace should also be 
examined in relation to the living room. 
The wall between these two areas is mov- 
able. Hung on rollers, it can be slid out 
of the way tocreate a living area of extra- 
ordinarily generous proportions. From 
the kitchen to the end of the screened 
terrace there is a clear sweep of about 
sixty-five feet, while from the glass wall 
of the fireplace alcove to the long fence 


enclosing the outdoor roora there is a 
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distance of something less than sixty 
feet. This kind of luxury —if you happen 
to like space—is rarely found in Amer- 
ican houses; and yet the greater part of 
the space consists of a piece of ground 
with a fence around it, and a screened 
porch, both inexpensive constructions. 
Nor must this space be used as a single, 
barnlike interior. The terrace can be cut 
off from the living room by sliding back 
the wall; the fireplace alcove can be used 
as a room in itself; the outdoor room 
can be blotted from view by drawing a 
curtain; and the kitchen can be com- 
pletely shut off from the rest of the house 
by pulling down a roll screen and closing 
the door. 

It should be clear by now that in the 
Holiday Convertible we are working with 
several types of conversions. One in- 
volves fitting out the house so that it 
can be used at intervals throughout the 
year. A second represents the conversion 
of a small cottage into a larger struc- 
ture. The third (just described) involves 
changing existing spaces as desired. A 
fourth would consist of equipping the 
enlarged house for winter as well as sum- 
mer use. But before going into this ma- 
jor operation it would be well to exam- 
ine the possibilities of the house as it 
now stands. 


Winter Quarters 


With a nucleus of living room, bed- 
room, bathroom, kitchen and small heat- 
ing plant, and a large extension of rela- 
tively light and open construction, we 
have a fairly commodious summer house 
with a small section suitable for cold- 
weather occupancy. It is probable that 
this represents the final stage to which 
most families would care to take the 
project, for it meets every requirement 
short of year-round living. As a winter 
retreat for two to four people it is com- 
pact, snug and economical. As a sum- 
mer vacation place it can sleep a large 
number and the kitchen is big enough to 
take any extra burden that might be 
put on it. 

With this stage as the final one, the 
house is, in a relative sense, inexpen- 
sive, for a good part of the living space 
is out of doors and most of the rest 
is light construction with very little 
finished millwork. 

Should the conversion process be car- 
ried through to the final stage of a com- 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Southern California and the Southwest are less than a day... by 
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Just pack your grip and take a Skyliner 
trip to the lands where it is summer all 
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TWA Skyliner, the winter you knew is far 
behind. You’re there—in Southern California 
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Pick your own kind of pleasure while 
you're there. Plunge deep in a blue, sun- 
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steak barbecued over glowing campfire coals. 
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Like your sports active ...or slow and easy? You'll find 
plenty of each down here. Nature provides a colorful setting 
with painted deserts, petrified forests and the Grand Canyon. 


[ TWA, 101 West llth Street, Dept. H-1 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Gentlemen 

Please send me, without charge, your 
new illustrated booklets with all the latest 
information on where to go and what to 
see on my “Quickie Vacation,” I've 
checked the ones I want. 


D California Arizona 
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City 





0) Please check here if you are under 18 years of age, 
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plete year-round house, it would be nec- 
essary to repeat the weather-proofing 
procedure that was used on the original 
unit. Insulation, a second heating 
plant, reflective screens for large glass 
areas and some storm windows would 
be needed. 

At this point, of course, the conver- 
sion would be total, for the Holiday 
House would have become indistinguish- 
able from any permanent dwelling. It 
would have certain features, notably the 
outdoor room and screened terrace, that 
would expand its living possibilities dur- 
ing the spring and summer, but other- 
wise it would have changed over com- 
pletely from its original role of a vaca- 
tion place. 

In general, the principles of the Hol- 
iday Convertible might be stated in the 
following way: It is important, when 
planning a vacation house, to think 
ahead to the last possible conversion 
you may want to make. Though almost 
no one can definitely plan the course of 
his life for the next fifteen or twenty 
years, it does help to think ahead. For 
example, it is not difficult to provide a 
closet large enough to hold a heating 
unit and in any event there is always 


good use for the space. 


Looking Ahead 


If you plan to build, not a small nu- 
cleus but a house big enough to accom- 
modate your family and guests, arrange 
the plan so that one part of the house 
can be sealed off and heated. Obviously, 
the part to be set aside must include a 


kitchen and a bathroom. 


If the house is for summer use only, it 
can be set on posts or masonry piers 
quite successfully, but if you think you 
may want to heat part of it someday, 
set that part on a weather-tight founda- 
tion. 

You don’t have to dig a cellar, but 
winter winds must be kept from getting 
under the floors you will use. If you 
should want a cellar for any purpose, 
then plan space for a future heater and 
chimney. 

Since few people build a vacation 
house without a fireplace, providing 
the chimney is simply a matter of 
including an extra flue at the time 
the fireplace is built. 


Merging Work and Play 


Arrange the controls on plumbing so 
that water can be turned on for the 
kitchen and bath without getting into 
pipes in the unheated part of the house. 
This involves no extra expense, only ad- 
vance planning. 

Consider putting insulation in all 
roofs when you build. In addition to 
putting you ahead of the game when 
heating is installed, it will greatly 
increase your comfort in the summer. 

Re-examine your own working sched- 
ule, and its possible changes now or in 
time to come. 

Should you conclude that some of 
your work can be done more effectively 
sitting on the porch than in the office, 
you can then plan for the most interest- 
ing of all the Holiday Conrertibles—a 
place where work and play ideally merge 
to the point where they are almost in- 


distinguishable. THE END 








**Now, don’t try to race him.” 
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JEROME WEIDMAN: Ninth in 


a series of selections from travel writing he has 


From On a Chinese Screen, by W. Somerset Maugham, an informal travel journal 


which is as pertinent today as when it was first published twenty-five years ago 


NY DISCUSSION of first impressions, like any 
AN discussion of love at first sight, is bound to 
end in the manner made so disturbingly fash- 
ionable by the more recent peace conferences: 
inconclusively. Some people believe in them; 
some people don’t. My own position is some- 
what ambivalent. Occasionally I have found 
myself taking an instant and injudicious 
dislike to a fellow human who, I was later 
to discover, was actually the salt of the 
earth. At other times my first reaction to an 
individual has been borne out in reality to 
the point almost of clairvoyance. My intro- 
duction to Mr. W. Somerset Maugham falls 
into this latter cetegory. 

I met him for the first time, several years 
ago, at a small dinner party in the home of a 
mutual friend. I had known the work of this 
distinguished British author for a long time 
and, from many published photographs as well 
as from his books, I had formed a definite im- 
pression of his appearance. I was more than a 
little astonished, when I came into my friend’s 


+ 

The angry Chinese official stormed and threatened 
excitedly while the landlord of the inn and the serv- 
ants argued, expostulated and entreated with him. 


house and was introduced to the guest of honor, 
to find that Mr. Maugham didn’t look at all 
like the mental picture | had been carrying 
around for so many years. He looked, and I 
still don’t know why the word occurred to me 
at once, like a mathematician. 

Aside from a couple of rather seedy individ- 
uals who had tried without success to pound 
into me some of the more elementary prin- 
ciples of algebra and plane geometry in high 
school, I had never met a mathematician. 
Certainly, if I had been asked to explain what 
I meant when I said a man looked like a mathe- 
matician, I would have been at a loss. Even 


now, after giving the matter a good deal of 


thought, I am still at a loss. And yet, after 
knowing Mr. Maugham for several years, the 
inexplicable word still seems, more inexpli- 
cably but even more definiteiy, to be singu- 
larly apt. To me, anyway. 

During the first hour of that memorable 
evening, while we had cocktails and started 
dinner, nothing of tremendous moment hap- 
pened or was said. Certainly not by me nor, 
as I recall it, by Mr. Maugham. I gathered, 
from his polite refusal of a third Martini, that 
he was a temperate man, which I had already 
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gathered from his books and which certainly 
was in his favor; that he was then reading, be- 
cause a copy had been sent him by a friend, a 
novel called Oliver Wiswell, which could not 
be held against him; and that he had formed 
the opinion, from the first couple of hundred 
pages, that this Sam Adams, apparently a 
prominent character in the novel, was what 
Mr. Maugham called a “ bad hat.” 

Taking it all in all, this was good, but not 
too good. To a person like myself, a person 
inclined to be ambivalent about the amount 
of trust he can place in his first impressions, it 
wasn’t much to go on. I determined to reserve 
judgment until something more significant 
happened. 

It happened almost at once, when the butler 
came back with the roast-beef for its second turn 
round the table. I helped myself to another, my 
third, slice of the rare, and the butler wafted 
the silver platter'around to the guest of honor. 
Mr. Maugham, his hands folded neatly in his 
lap, eyed the succulent meat critically for a 
long moment, somewhat like a mathematician 
(you see?) examining a promising but tricky 


Illustrations by William Péne du Bois 
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From dawn to dusk the steersman stood at his job, working the long oar which was his helm. 


formula before reaching for his slide rule, and 
then he turned to our hostess. 

Tell me,” he said in a clear, bell-like voice, 
“will there be any dessert ?”’ 

This lady, on whose slender shoulders the 
responsibility for the success of the evening 
rested more heavily than on mine, looked quite 
startled, somewhat as though she had been 
asked if she preferred to have her guests pay 
for their dinner by cash or check. 

“Why, yes,” 


“That is, I think so.” She shot an inquiring, 


she said, a trifle flustered. 
nervous glance at the butler, who nodded 
gravely. “" Yes, of course,” she said, more firmly 
but still somewhat dazed. “Of course there 
will be dessert.” 

“Then I won't have any more of the meat, 
thank you,” Mr. Maugham said to the butler 
and he turned back to our hostess. You see,” 
he said blandly and without the slightest trace 
of self-consciousness, “I make it a rule never 
to eat more than two dishes or two servings of 
one dish at any meal. If there were no dessert 
in the offing, I should be delighted to have an- 
other serving of this delicious roast. Since I am 
very fond of dessert, however, I prefer that.” 

I heaved an inward sigh of relief. It was 
obvious that I could stop worrying about my 
first impressions. This man was all right. I 
might add that nothing has happened, during 
the intervening years, to cause me to change 
that original judgment. 
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Readers of these columns, which recently 
gave a chapter from Mr. Maugham’s The 
Gentleman in the Parlour, may recall his 
statement that when he reads a novel at the 
end of which the problems of the impecu- 
nious lovers are solved by their climbing into 
a sleek new roadster and driving off over the 
hills into the westering sun, he cannot help 
wondering where they got the money to pay 
for the car. I do a good deal of similar wonder- 
ing about a great many not necessarily similar 
things. This may explain, at least in part, why 
I like Mr. Maugham and his work. 

There is, in his question about the dessert 
and in his curiosity about the price of the 
lovers’ roadster, a quality of sound common 
sense that commands your respect. This is 
not a man, you feel, over whose eyes any 
great amount of wool is likely to be pulled. 
This, in more vigorous language, is a man who 
knows the score. Knowing the score may not 
be the hallmark of the poet, but for my money, 
it is the hallmark of the sensible citizen. 

Perhaps on occasion you have been brought 
up short, as I have been, by the realization, 
which seems to grow larger with the advancing 
years, that there are remarkably few sensible 
citizens around. If you haven't been, you will 
be. At any rate, you should be. For they are 
the men who, in a time when all values are dis- 
torted and few truths get a chance to come up 
for air, may help see you through. 
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For his second appearance in these columns 
I have selected two short sections from Mr. 
Maugham’s On a Chinese Screen. This volume 
differs somewhat from the general run of 
travel books, not only because it illustrates 
that characteristic of the author to which I 
have referred but also because it is not a con- 
tinuing narrative. 

On a Chinese Screen is made up of a series of 
sketches or vignettes, each complete in itself, 
which when read in sequence add up to an 
uncommonly entertaining and shrewd account 
of a journey through a land whose very name 
has for centuries been to men the world over 
the essence of romance and adventure. 

You would think that the hard facts of life 
in our own time would have dispelled this 
somewhat silly notion, but I do not find it so 
from my conversations with friends who served 
in China during the war. They have many 
harsh things to say about the country with 
which Mr. Maugham deals in this book, but 
you get the feeling while listening to them that 
they don’t really mean what they say, that 
even as they are talking they already half 
doubt the conviction in their own voices. They 
sound like a man who, speaking in anger and 
to strangers against someone who has treated 
him ill, remembers suddenly as the vitriolic 
words pour out that the man he is defaming is 
his own brother. It may well be that the Chi- 
nes¢, after returning home from a visit to our 
country, sound somewhat the same when they 
tell their friends about America. 

It is interesting to bear in mind while read- 
ing these pieces from On a Chinese Screen that 
the journey they describe, as well as the book 
itself, is a quarter of a century old. 


Romance 


All day I had been dropping down the river. 
This was the river up which Chang Chien, seek- 
ing its source, had sailed for many days till he 
came to a city where he saw a girl spinning and 
a youth leading an ox to the water. He asked 
what place this was and in reply the girl gave 
him her shuttle, telling him to show it on his re- 
turn to the astrologer Yen Chiin-ping, who would 
thus know where he had been. He did so and 
the astrologer at once recognized the shuttle as 
that of the Spinning Damsel, further declaring 
that on the day and at the hour when Chang 
Chien received the shuttle he had noticed 
a wandering star intrude itself between the 
Spinning Damsel and the Cowherd. So Chang 
Chien knew that he had sailed upon the bosom 
of the Milky Way. 

I, however, had not been so far. All day, as 
for seven days before, my five rowers, standing 
up, had rowed, and there rang still in my ears 
the monotonous sound of their oars against the 
wooden pin that served as rowlock. Now and 
again the water became very shallow and there 
was a jar and a jolt as we scraped along the 
stones of the river bed. Then two or three of 
the rowers turned up their blue trousers to the 
hip and let themselves over the side. Shouting, 
they dragged the flat-bottomed boat over the 


shoal. Now and again we came to a rapid, of 
no great consequence when compared with the 
turbulent rapids of the Yangtze, but sufficiently 











swift to call for trackers to pull the junks that 
were going up stream; and we, going down, 
passed through them with many shouts, shot 
the foaming breakers and presently reached 
water as smooth as any lake. 

Now it was night and my crew were asleep, 
forward, huddled together in such shelter as 
they had been able to rig up when we moored 
at dusk. I sat on my bed. Bamboo matting 
spread over three wooden arches made the sorry 
cabin which for a week had served me as parlour 
and bedroom. It was closed at one end by 
matchboarding so roughly put together that 
there were large chinks between each board. 
The bitter wind blew through them. It was on 
the other side of this that the crew—fine sturdy 
fellows—rowed by day and slept by night, 
joined then by the steersman who had stood 
from dawn to dusk, in a tattered blue gown and 
a wadded coat of faded grey, a black turban 
round his head, at the long oar which was his 
helm. There was no furniture but my bed, a 
shallow dish like an enormous soup plate in 
which burned charcoal, for it was cold, a basket 
containing my clothes which I used as a table, 
and a hurricane lamp which hung from one of 
the arches and swayed slightly with the motion 
of the water. The cabin was so low that I, a per- 
son of no great height (I comfort myself with 
Bacon’s observation that with tall men it is as 
with tall houses, the top story is commonly the 
least furnished), could only just stand upright. 
One of the sleepers began to snore more loudly, 
and perhaps he awoke two of the others, for I 
heard the sound of speaking: but presently this 
ceased, the snorer was quiet, and all about me 
once more was silence. 

Then suddenly I had a feeling that here, 
facing me, touching me almost, was the romance 
| sought. It was a feeling like no other, just as 
specific as the thrill of art; but I could not for 
the life of me tell what it was that had given 
me just then that rare emotion. 





In the course of my life I have been often in 
situations which, had I read of them, would 
have seemed to me sufficiently romantic; but it 


is only in retrospect, comparing them with my 
ideas of what was romantic, that I have seen 
them as at all out of the ordinary. It is only by 
an effort of the imagination, making myself as 
it were a spectator of myself acting a part, that 
I have caught anything of the precious quality in 
circumstances which in others would have 
seemed to me instinct with its fine flower. When 
I have danced with an actress whose fascination 
and whose genius made her the idol of my coun- 
try, or wandered through the halls of some great 
house in which was gathered all that was dis- 
tinguished by lineage or intellect that Lon- 
don could show, I have only recognized after- 
wards that here perhaps, though in somewhat 
Ouidaesque a fashion, was romance. In battle, 
when, myself in no great danger, I was able to 
watch events with a thrill of interest, I had not 
the phlegm to assume the part of a spectator. 
I have sailed through the night, under the full 
moon, to a coral island in the Pacific, and then 
the beauty and the wonder of the scene gave 
me a conscious happiness, but only later the ex- 
hilarating sense that romance and I had touched 
fingers. | heard the flutter of its wings when 
once, in the bedroom of a hotel in New York, I 
sat round a table with half a dozen others and 
made plans to restore an ancient kingdom whose 
wrongs have for a century inspired the poet and 
the patriot; but my chief feeling was a surprised 
amusement that through the hazards of war I 
found myself engaged in business so foreign to 
my bent. The authentic thrill of romance has 
seized me under circumstances which one would 
have thought far less romantic, and I remember 
that I knew it first one evening when I was 
playing cards in a cottage on the coast of Brit- 
tany. In the next room an old fisherman lay 
dying and the women of the house said that he 
would go out with the tide. Without a storm 


@ 


The previously irate official sat amicably at a table in the yard chatting with a ragged coolie. 
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was raging and it seemed fit for the last mo- 
ments of that aged warrior of the seas that his 
going should be accompanied by the wild cries 
of the wind as it hurled itself against the shut- 
tered windows. The waves thundered upon the 
tortured rocks. I felt a sudden exultation, for I 
knew that here was romance. 

And now the same exultation seized me, and 
once more romance, like a bodily presence, was 
before me. But it had come so unexpectedly 
that I was intrigued. I could not tell whether 
it had crept in among the shadows that the 
lamp threw on the bamboo matting or whether 
it was wafted down the river that I saw through 
the opening of my cabin. Curious to know what 
were the elements that made up the ineffable 
delight of the moment, I went out to the stern 
of the boat. Alongside were moored half a dozen 
junks, going up river, for their masts were erect; 
and everything was silent in them. Their crews 
were long since asleep. The night was not dark, 
for though it was cloudy the moon was full, but 
the river in that veiled light was ghostly. A 
vague mist blurred the trees on the further 
bank. It was an enchanting sight, but there was 
in it nothing unaccustomed and what I sought 
was not there. I turned away. But when I re- 
turned to my bamboo shelter the magic which 
had given it so extraordinary a character was 
gone. Alas, I was like a man who should tear a 
butterfly to pieces in order to discover in what 
its beauty lay. And yet, as Moses descending 
from Mount Sinai wore on his face a brightness 
from his converse with the God of Israel, my 
little cabin, my dish of charcoal, my lamp, feven 
my camp bed, had still about them something 
of the thrill which for a moment was mine. I 
could not see them any more quite indifferently, 
because for a moment I had seen them magically. 


Democracy 


It was a cold night. I had finished my dinner, 
and my boy was making up my bed while I sat 
over a brazier of burning charcoal. Most of the 
coolies had already settled themselves for the 
night in a room next to mine and through the 
thin matchboarding of the wall that separated 
us I heard a couple of them talk. Another party 
of travellers had arrived about an hour before 
and the small inn was full. Suddenly there was a 
commotion and going to the door of my room to 
look out I saw three sedan chairs enter the court- 
yard. They were set down in front of me and 
from the first stepped out a stout Chinese of im- 
posing aspect. He wore a long black robe of 
figured silk, lined with squirrel, and on his head 
a square fur cap. He seemed taken aback when 
he saw me at the door of the principal guest 
chamber and turning to the landlord addressed 
him in authoritative tones. It appeared that he 
was an official and he was much annoyed to find 
that the best apartment in the inn was already 
taken. He was told that but one room was avail- 
able. It was small, with pallets covered with tum- 
bled straw lining the walls, and was used as a 
rule only by coolies. He flung into a violent pas- 
sion and on a sudden arose a scene of the great- 
est animation. The official, his two companions, 
and his bearers exclaimed against the indignity 
which it was sought to thrust upon him, while 


the landlord and the servants of the inn argued, 
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expostulated, and entreated. The offi- 
cial stormed and threatened. For a 
few minutes the courtyard, so silent 
before, rang with the angry shouts; 
then, subsiding as quickly as it 
began, the hubbub ceased and the 
official went into the vacant room. Hot 
water was brought by a bedraggled 
servant, and presently the landlord 
followed with great bowls of steaming 
rice. All was once more quiet. 

An hour later I went into the yard 
to stretch my legs for five minutes be- 
fore going to bed and, somewhat to my 
surprise, | came upon the stout official, 
a little while ago so pompous and self- 
important, seated at a table in front of 
the inn with the most ragged of my 
coolies. They were chatting amicably 
and the official quietly smoked a water- 
pipe. He had made all that to-do to 
give himself face, but having achieved 
his object was satisfied, and feeling the 
need of conversation had accepted the 
company of any coolie without a 
thought of social distinction. His man- 
ner was perfectly cordial and there was 
in it no trace of condescension. The 
coolie talked with him on an equal foot- 
ing. It seemed to me that this was true 
democracy. In the East man is man’s 
equal in a sense you find neither in 
Europe nor in America. 

Position and wealth put a man 
in a relation of superiority to an- 
adventitious, 


other that is purely 


and they are no bar to sociability. 


When I lay in my bed I asked my- 
self why in the despotic East there 
should be between men an equality so 
much greater than in the free and dem- 
ocratic West, and was forced to the 
conclusion that the explanation must 
be sought in the cess-pool. For in the 
West we are divided from our fellows 
by our sense of smell. . . . 

The matutinal tub divides the classes 
more effectually than birth, wealth, or 
education. It is very significant that 
those novelists who have risen from 
the ranks of labour are apt to make it a 
symbol of class prejudice, and one of 
the most distinguished writers of our 
day always marks the rascals of his 
entertaining stories by the fact that 
they take a bath every morning. Now. 
the Chinese live all their lives in the 
proximity of very nasty smells. They 
do not notice them. Their nostrils are 
blunted to the odours that assail the 
Europeans and so they can move on an 
equal footing with the tiller of the soil, 
the coolie, and the artisan. | venture to 
think that the cess-pool is more neces- 
sary to democracy than parliamentary 
institutions. The invention of the 
“sanitary convenience” has destroyed 
the sense of equality in men. It is re- 
sponsible for class hatred much more 
than the monopoly of capital. 

It is a tragic thought that the first 
man who pulled the plug of a water- 
closet with that negligent gesture ran: 


the knell of democracy. rHE END 
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**Keep standing on the chair, madame—I'li 
have a cat up to your room in no time!” 
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Items ranging from firewood and old wash boilers to jewels worth a nabob’s ransom come to The Manhattan Storage and Warehouse Co. 


IANHATTAN STRONGBOX 


Few buildings enclose so many manifestations 


by JOHN KOBLER 


FEW YEARS AGO an irritable young New 
LX Yorker named Walter H. Dahl, Jr., 
hacked to death a friend, one Burt Harger, with 
a butcher knife. He then carved the remains 
into five sections and dumped them into the 
harbor from a Hoboken ferry. Despite this 
precaution, he was duly arrested, tried and 
sentenced in proceedings exhaustively re- 
ported by the tabloids. 

Ordinarily this untidy affair would have been 
of no particular interest to The Manhattan 
Storage & Warehouse Company, which has a 
good many other things on its mind, being the 
biggest depository of household goods ever to 
operate under one roof. The: published photo- 
graphs of Dahl, however, gave executives of 


‘ 


Uniformed doorman dignifies the entrance. 
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of human oddity 


the firm a nasty turn. They recognized a cus- 
tomer for whom the company had recently 
shipped a trunk to California. 

The story revealed that all of Harger’s body 
had been recovered except for one item—the 
head. Shaken by a horrible suspicion, a Mr. 
McKeon, then vice-president, summoned the 
employee who had been present when Dahl 
packed the trunk. 

To his unspeakable relief, the packer was , 
able to assure hira that no head had got in. (It 
turned out later, though, that the trunk had 
contained Harger’s clothes, which Dahl had 
thoughtfully sent on to the parents.) McKeon 
felt a lot better, but it was some time before he 
stopped jumping at sudden noises. 


Photographs by Bob Towers 





A warehouseman sorts unbonded liquor in M. S. & W.’s vibration-proof 


basement, beneath the inscrutable gaze of a 5th Century Bodhisattva. 


Nothing less than a severed human 
head could cause M.S. & W. so much 
as to raise an eyebrow 

It is beyond surprise, having, in the 
sixty-two years of its existence, shipped 
and or stored every thing 
a stuffed 


Among its less bizarre 


practically 
from a four-ton Buddha to 
whale inven- 
tories, in addition to household goods, 
the warehouse normally accommodates 
in the course of a year so many fur 
coats (around 20,000) that a lusty shout 
uttered in the vaults whe 
is mufiled to a whisper 

In it lars, behir 


walls that prevent any 


1 vibration-proof 


disturbance to 


Phis shiny but venerable (1927) Rolls-Royce is one of many fine cars 
in dead storage at M.S. & W. Trunks are bound for special trunk rooms. 
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the sediment, stand some 300,000 
cases of wines, whiskies and liquors. 
The domestic stocks, mainly New York 
and California wines and Kentucky 
bourbon, belong to wholesalers who 
rent space for them by the year and de- 
liver them direct from M.S. & W. to 
the distributors rather than maintain 
their 
stocks 


wines, sherry and port from Spain and 


own warehouses. Imported 


French, Italian and German 
Lisbon, Holland gin and Scotch—re- 
main in a special bonded space until 
customs inspectors get around to as- 
sessing the duty on them. The Govern- 


ment obligingly supplies M.S. & W. 
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M.S. & W.’s international business requires 8 U.S. Customs men. Here, 
a customs inspector clears transatlantic baggage for a local consignee. 


with inspectors as they are needed, and 
there are normally about eight of them 
on duty at all times. 

The company’s 5,275,000 cubic feet 
of storage space are further occupied 
by pianos, 500 or more at a time, the 
grand pianos being set on their sides 
like giant upturned turtles to conserve 
space; 30,000 rugs and _ tapestries 
swathed in vapors of highly concen- 
trated naphthalene that no sensible 
moth would brave; a nabob’s ransom 
in silverware and jewelry; enough fur- 
niture to outfit all the homes in, say, 
Westport, 


Connecticut, which has 


more than three thousand of them; and 


a universe of exotic merchandise await- 
ing customs clearance, such as Portu- 
guese ambergris and Bulgarian attar of 
roses. 

The company’s 15,000-0dd accounts 
have included most of the listings in the 
Social Register, not to mention Chief 
Trueheart Sitting Bear, a full-blooded 
Sioux and Broadway character, among 
whose stored possessions have been an 
electric iron, sheet music, canes, razor 
blades and the mouth pie e of a cornet. 
Osa Johnson and her late husband, the 
big-game hunters, regularly 
back for storage rare stuffed 
and skins from the 


shipped 
beasts 


African jungles. 


Bonded Scotch is examined for breakage as U.S. Customs official looks 


on. Yearly turnover of bonded liquor totals more than a million cases. 
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The flask held by Miss Georgiana Raehse contains imported essence of 
pure rose, worth $2000. Georgiana works in M. S. & W.’s silver vault. 


Lindbergh has kept many a trophy in 
M.S. & W. Fritz Kreisler still keeps 
there the fiddles he is not using. And 
a charming old party stored a coffin 
there for ten years, dropping in every 
now and then to try it forsize. Indeed, 
such is the catholicity of the ware- 
house’s contents that when a fire in- 
spector remarked that only spontane- 
ous combustion could start a blaze, 
one of the veteran Irish guards sagely 
replied: “And that’s one thing that 
we never store.” 

The main warehouse (the company 
operates a second one farther uptown) 
rises ten stories above Fifty-second 


Street and Seventh Avenue and engulfs 
most of the block. It purports to be a 
copy of a Renaissance Florentine for- 
tress, complete to gun turrets, lookout 
towers and armorial bearings. Massive 
and tomblike, its windows masked by 
bars, it does not stir the casual passer- 
by to colorful imaginings. Yet few other 
buildings anywhere enclose so many 
manifestations of human oddity. 

The company rents private store- 
rooms to ordinary householders as well 
as liquor dealers. The lessees retain the 
keys and are free to do anything they 
want in these rooms, short of setting up 
housekeeping. 


BY 
FAMOUS MASTERS 


MARY TUDOR 
by Moro 
(Prado Museum, Madrid) 
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“The reyal name in Scotch” 


tMPORTED BY 


MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK 





PEOPLE of all states agree that 
sunny St. Petersburg, on Florida’s 
beautiful Gulf Coast, is an ideal 
place for a winter vacation. Plan 
your vacation early. Plan to come 
early and stay late, thus getting 
the full measure of health and 
happiness that awaits you in the 
Sunshine City. 

All kinds of fun under the sun. 
Something to do and enjoy every 
happy hour. Increased accommo- 
dations, reasonable living costs, 
traditional hospitality and friend- 
liness. 


e For free illustrated booklets, write 
Rh? e today to G. K. Davenport, Chamber 
of Commerce— 


STPETERSBURG 


An intricate system of time locks, ear-splitting bells and platoons of 
% , T1:. 3 . : . T#eE o> Ufo win. € 
guards protects the warehouse. This is the safety-deposit-box section. ~— Pra 
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"THOUGH THE TEMPERATURE 
42 THE SAME 


Yes ... at the ceiling or on the floor, or anywhere between . . . the 
amazingly efficient and unique VAGABOND floor heating system* 
maintains practically identical temperatures. Children are warm on 
a Vagabond floor in the winter time . . . and your head is not in a 
“torrid zone” when you are sitting or standing. You can find nothing 
“just as good” for providing healthy, enjoyable atmospheric condi- 
tions, all year ‘round, in your trailer home. 
Get the new catalog which tells and 
SHOWS how this floor heating sys- 
tem, and Vagabond's forced air venti- 
lation works. Just drop us a card, 

*Pot. Nos. 2195691~2273176 


Tandem Model 262 
Finger tip con- 
trol and ALL 


te ais ts Beoted VAGABOND 
even COACH MFG. CO. 





This room holds over 5000 cases of blood plasma, residue of 20,000-odd 
cases the American Red Cross stored at M. S. & W. during the war. 


\ number of years ago an aged 
widow of patroon antecedents took a 
long lease on one of them. Specifying a 
storeroom of certain precise dimensions, 
she furnished it with the contents of her 
own bedroom exactly as it had been 
through fifty years of a blissful mar- 
riage. Every week thereafter to her 
dying day she would spend hours 
in it, sobbing quietly over the lost, 
lovely past. 

Sentimentality accounts for a sizable 
portion of the company’s business. Sur- 
vivors of the Victorian era especially 
seem unable to relinquish their memen- 
tos, however cumbersome and intrin- 
sically valueless, and will spend consid- 
erable sums to hang on to them. A hope 
chest stuffed with old letters, a trunk 
containing some ribbons and a faded 
gown, a box of cracked china—these 
are typical items which have been 


gathering dust and storage charges 


for decades. One elderly client spent 
about $20,000 over the years to store 
a roomful of odds and ends. The 
frustrated heirs had to pay a junkman 
to cart the stuff away. 

The company, which is a corporation 
with assets of $6,250,000, was launched 
in 1882 by a group of prominent New 
Yorkers, among them the investment 
banker Adrian Iselin. 

Appalled by the devastation wrought 
by a series of fires, they had decided 
that what the city needed was an 
indestructible depository for property 
of the wealthy. The original structure 
on East Forty-second Street proved 
so sturdy that when it was torn down, 
in 1925, the demolition work took 305 
daysand nearly bankrupted two sets of 
contractors who had figured it could 
be done in less. The fifty-six-story 
Chanin Building, which now occupies 
the site, went up in only 295 days. 


One room on the 9th floor stores as many as 500 pianos. Space is con- 


served by upending grand pianos and hanging pictures between pillars. 
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TOURS. 
TRAVEL 


.-CRUISES 
SERVICES 


47-DAY 


Cruise Grtrarrdinary 


EUROPE - NORTH AFRICA 
and the MEDITERRANEAN 


IN THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


"Silla Poteve 


Sailing from New Orleans APRIL 26 
Terminating in England JUNE 11 


22 PORTS * 4 TROPIC ISLANDS 
3 CONTINENTS * UNDER 9 FLAGS 


® Join the select company of discriminating 
travelers. Visit West indies, Madeira, Casablanca, 
Malaga, Barcelona, Oran, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Naples (for Rome), Malta, Sicily, Corsica, 
Majorca, Monte Carlo, Gibraltar, Lisbon, London. 
Truly @ memorable voyage in the most distin- 
guished of cruise ships, featuring service in the 
finest Norwegian tradition. Ship is hotel while in 
port. Book now — capacity limited to 168. 


Rates from $1080. 
* 





Other “Stella Polaris” Cruises (from Wew Orleans) 
WEST INDIES and SOUTH AMERICA 
Leisure Cruise te Rio de Janeiro 

47 DAYS © FEB. 7 © Rates from $1035 
4 days, 5 nights in Rio at Carnival time 


Gale Laster Cruise 
24 DAYS © MARCH 28 © Rates from $505 





Consult your travel agent or 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO., INC. (B & N LINE) 
576 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y 





THE BOOK STALL 


” PLAY BETTER GOLF 


If you oa the “Know ft 
ve 80's or lees, the: 
for you All solid act 
for the average 
golfer without high sound- 
ing,’ ‘pro type sanguaae. 


uine, com 
st. Totally different 
y other golf or pro's book 
n its own merit, without 
any fancy publicity fluff 
Only $2 postpaid. Resident 
sales tax. Send for your boo! 


GOLF SECRETS 
Dept. G-1 Springfield, Ohio 


GOLF SECRETS 








SCOTTISH CLANS 


AND THEIR TARTANS 


By Robert Bain, City 
Illustrated with 129 superb full-page color | 
plates. Magnificently bound in full padded - 
tartan, genuine gold top and edges ley -neenagy 

t the 129 splendid full-j age colo con a 
tartans, the history of each Scottish ‘Clan is 
given. Size 444” x 6% pages 

Imported from Scotland Only $3.69 aieali d 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Librarian, Glasgow 


THE unen Lseneny ASSOCIATION 
a’ E 2am st . ‘New York 10, N. ¥. 


vANS an 


g2z° 0 
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M.S. & W., at customer’s request, takes full charge of a moving opera- 
tion—packing, hauling and setting up ready for use in new premises. 


The Fifty-second Street warehouse is 
still sturdier. During the war, air raid 
inspectors judged it to be one of the 
buildings best able to withstand bombs 
in New York. 

The outer walls of reinforced con- 
crete measure two to three feet thick; 
the interior, like an ocean liner, 
is honeycombed with steel bulkheads 


off from 
the rest of the building any section 


which could instantly cut 
threatened by fire. 


The burglar-alarm system would 
meet the standards of the most cau- 
tious bank: it comprises a network 
of time locks, ear-splitting bells and 
platoons of guards who report hourly 
to a higher echelon of, guards. No 
fire ever has broken out and nobody has 
ever attempted to burgle the place. 
Far more seriously than the possibil- 
ity of fire or theft does M. S. & W. con- 


sider the lowly moth. 


At the faintest suspicion of the 
presence of Tinea pellionélla the build- 
ing enters a state of siege. Shock troops 
dash into the fray armed with huge 
spray guns; every rug and garment 
within reach of a moth is flung into a 
gas chamber. No moth is ever known 
to have got a square meal from M. S. 
&W.; 
has ever left the place alive. 

Altogether, M. 8. & W. feels so secure 
behind its unbreachable walls that, al- 


once it has been detected, none 


though the total value of its contents 
runs to more millions than anybody 
has ever tried to calculate, it carries 
neither fire nor burglary insurance. 
“Tt wouldn’t make sense,” says one ex- 
ecutive, ‘ when we know we're fireproof 


and burglarproof.” Individuals, how- 
ever, insure their goods justas they would 
in their own homes, and the company 
is covered, of course, for legal liability. 


(Continued on Page 132) 


Rugs are treated with naphthalene. No moth ever ate a square meal at 
M. S. & W., officials say, or, once detected, ever left the place alive. 
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TOLRS.. 
TRAVEL 


-CRUISES 
SERVICES 


You'll Want 
a U-DRIVE 
in these 

Wide-Open 
Spaces vee 


...and Tanner GRAY 
LINE has them for you 
fy in principal cities in 

sf Southern California, 
Arizona and Nevada. 
.-. Limousines with guide drivers, 
too, by the hour, day or week...and 
don’t forget to plan on sightsee- 
ing tours throughout this gorgeous 
country, via Tanner Gray Line de- 
luxe busses and limousines. 


Ask your 
Travel Agent for free folders, or write 


TANNER GRAY LINE 








aja S. Beaudry, Los Angeles 13 








2006 Fourth Ave. N. 


CRUISE BY AIR ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


Featuring 


Carnival in Rio 


Festiva! of the year in Rio, thrilling 
sights in Buenos Aires, Lima, Monte- 
video, Santiago, all leisurely visited 
through luxurious, time-saving air 
travel. Personally conducted, first- 
class accommodations everywhere. 

11 countries —33 days 

leaves New Orleans Feb. 2. 
Also independent trips by sea and 
air. Limited space available. Write 
for information. All-expense, $1795. 


Brownell Travel Bureau 


Oldest Private Tours in America 
Birmingham, Ala. 





YOUR Pleasure is OUR Business! 


RUISES 
eae WATER 
Al eee 


Write for Descriptive folders 
' 


1034 Main St Kor 
$3 4 


sas City 6, Missouri 


Washington $1, Chicago 2, Illinois 


CRUISE CONFUSED ?___ 


Consult a travel expert . . . 
HOLIDAY’S columns carry 
a list of the finest. 
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Abraham, the councilor, used to try to impress the people with his authority by raising Cain with the teacher. 


NORTHERN NOTEBOOK 


Found by chance, it recorded a story of struggle, 


misunderstanding, frustration and faith 


by NAN DORLAND 


5 ie NIGHT WAS OLD and starless and weary 
of the endless pounding of the drum. I pulled 


aside the torn blanket that served as window 
blind and looked out. Below me on the slope, 
the Indian campfires blazed as fiercely as ever. 
The tents of the Saulteaux were as alive with 
firelight as they were empty of occupants. The 
drum in the center of the wah-pa-nu (dance 
arena) had become more compelling, more com- 
manding, and every member of the tribe had 
hopelessly surrendered to its urgent throb. The 
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groups of men and women threw themselves 
into the dance with sharper, wilder cries and 
more violent abandon. They were utterly lost 
in the drumming. And the drumming was cer- 
tain to last until dawn. 

I let the blanket fall back across the window 
and turned up the coal-oil lamp. I was very 
tired but it was impossible to sleep. I had trav- 
eled northwest by canoe some four hundred 
miles from Sioux Lookout, Ontario, to cover 
the annual Treaty ceremony at this isolated 
post and was waiting over until morning to con- 
tinue my journey west. The Treaty itself was 
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over. The doctor, the Mountie and the Indian 
agent had been flown out before sundown, and 
the orgy of drumming outside my window was 
more than just an after-Treaty celebration. 
Plainly, the Saulteaux were relieved, now that 
the money was paid, to have the white men 
gone. Their short stay had been impressive but 
restrictive and it was good to live, move and 
drum again without restraint. 

The two-room log house which I had been 
using during my brief stay was the time-worn 


Illustrations by Amos Sewell 











shelter of the teacher assigned to this 
post by mutual consent of the United 
Church Mission and the Canadian 
government. The house had stood 
empty the past month, I had learned, 
ever since the last teacher, Mr. Warren, 
had had to leave for the outside due 
to “nervous illness.” The new teacher 
was expected to arrive any day. 

The hewn-log walls and floor of the 
old house seemed to act as sounding 
boards for the pounding beat of the 
drum and my temples throbbed from 
the ceaseless, haunting vibration. It was 
useless to lie down again. [rolled up my 
sleeping bag, took the lamp and went 
into the kitchen. I longed to boil my- 
self a pot of tea but decided against it. 
The tribe had been short of tea since 
the late spring breakup and until the 
next supply plane came in it wasn’t safe 
to flaunt one’s own meager stock. I had 
long since learned a hungry Indian could 
smell a brew of tea through log walls as 
easily as through a quarter mile of bush. 
I was none too anxious to precipitate a 
repetition of an experience my guide 
had undergone one earlier evening when 
groups of determined squaws and their 
men had burst without warning into the 
shack he occupied, undaunted by the 
closed door, to stand with heads thrown 
back, pointing down their open gullets, 
moaning their desire for tea. As his lim- 
ited supply couldn't begin to satisfy the 
demand, he had had to refuse. . . . 

Two hours or more still remained be- 
fore dawn. I wandered restlessly about 
the big kitchen 


with its uneven top, worn oilcloth cov- 


past the wide table 


ering and shiny bench; the ancient iron 
stove; the rough shelves with the few 
battered kettles and cracked and yel- 
lowed odds and ends of china; the med- 
icine rack with the assortment of bot- 
tles gleaming dully against the dark 
logs —past the heavy weather-stripped 
door with the mended snowshoes and 
patched packsack hanging above. An 
essential, hard-lived, lonely room like 
the lone men whose work here had for 


so many years made this their home. 


The Gray Notebook 


In one corner was a crudely hewn 
desk. I sat down before it, hoping to find 
a book to read to while away the time. 
I opened the only drawer and found, 
besides a few schoolbooks and a Bible, 
a simple gray notebook. On its front 
was written, “Some advice, not neces- 
sarily to be followed.” I opened it. 
There were many pages in neat long- 
hand. It was addressed to the ailing 
teacher who had recently left. Over the 
primitive insistence of the drum beat, 
the words I read became a voice, genial, 


tired, patient. It began: 


Dear Mr. Warren: 

I have here set out a fairly complete 
account of the manner in which I have 
carried on the work. It is intended as a 


guide and not as a rule book. When I 
came here I was astonished at the small 
amount of progress that had been made 
by my predecessors and was confident 
that J would be able to make a better 
showing. Well, I haven't and now that 
I am leaving I appreciate more fully the 
difficulties they had to overcome and 
the struggle that is necessary just to 
carry on. At first, you, my successor, 
will feel that my work hasn't produced 
results and that little has been achieved. 


Later, you will appreciate it more. 


Language Barrier 


The overpowering obstacle is the lack 
of a medium of expression. No one at 
school knows enough English to under- 
stand clearly what is being taught and 
it will be a long time before you can ex- 
plain yourself comprehensively in Saul- 
teaux. You will learn Saulteaux faster 
than your pupils will learn English. I 
have concentrated on the teaching of 
English more than anything else, but 
children who have learned a little Eng- 
lish will not use it outside the school, 
and if it is necessary to tell you some- 
thing they will write rather than speak. 
They know more English than they ap- 
pear to know but about the only evi- 
dence you will see is written. This re- 
luctance to use English is not a local 
thing. Of the graduates of residential 
schools who return to live in isolated lo- 
calities about 75 per cent refuse to speak 
English unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. Only those who live near the out- 
side seem to have any desire to use the 
language. 

To those who are not well acquainted 
with the difficulties of the work it would 
seem that lack of effort on the teacher's 
part is the only justifiable reason for the 
poor progress. Those familiar with In- 
dians in isolated places such as this un- 
derstand the unlikelihood of rapid im- 
provement. The chief changes that must 
first be made are in the psychological 
attitude of the people, and such changes 
are not made quickly and are always 
subject to relapse. You will meet with 
many discouragements and will get lit- 
tle in the way of commendation. Your 
only comfort will be the satisfaction of 
knowing you have done your best. 

There are about eighteen Indian fam- 
ilies living on the Reserve the year 
round. Other families are scattered 
throughout the surrounding lakes. You 
will be expected te act as intermediary 
between the tribe and the Indian agent. 
Your duties will include teaching school, 
handling of relief supplies and medi- 
cines, and the holding of church serv- 
ices. I have found the Indian agent 
good to work with, but he has had little 
if any actual experience of living and 
working among the natives. As a re- 
sult much of his advice is worthless and 
cannot be followed by anyone who has 
to live and work among the people— 


especially those people who are not ac- 
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They stood with heads thrown back. pointing down their open gullets, indicating their desire for tea. 


ustomed to being treated as outcasts 
ind inferiors by the white men they come 
im contact 


fact he 


with. His position, and the 


is here only once a year, repre SS 
but if he 


understood the language he would catch 


any open show of resentment 


many remarks which are 


complimentary. You will find it neces- 
sary to treat the people more as equals 
if you wish to accomplish anything in 
rk here 
The Peopk 


one person or 


your we 
Never do anything for 
family that you are not 
under 


Have 
go by them. The peo- 


prepared to do for everyone else 
the same or similar circumstances 
set rules and try to 
ple can't understand why exceptions 
should be made and to make them causes 
se a little stricter in all 
It is 


possible to relax a little later, but you 


hard feelings 


things at first than you intend to be 


will have troubles and complications if 
too lenient in the beginning. Keep a re- 
It is 
not understood or appreciated and will 


straining hand on your generosity 


cost you plenty during the years. Do not 
interference from Chi-ga-mi, 
the chief, or the 


ter which is under your control 


allow any 
councilors in any mat- 
school, 


church, medicine, handling of relief and 
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not exac tly ‘ 


distribution of clothing. Interfere as littl 
as possible in tribal and family affairs. If 
Abraham (councilor) attempts to inter- 
fere with you, be polite but insistent 
right from the start. He used to try to 
impress the people with his authority by 
raising Cain with the teacher. If he at- 
tempts to give orders or argue, pay no at- 
tention, for he will try to take advantage 
of your unfamiliarity with the work to 
assert authority over you and matters 
you are supposed to control, especially 
if others are present. If you are fair 
but firm you will be able to get along 


with him. 


Red Man’s Temptations 


Home brew is not a serious affair here, 
although some of the Indians from other 
sections may market it occasionally. 
Take a strong stand in the matter and re- 
port it to the police should it become 
serious and you have fairly definite proof. 
Keep everything, including the house, 
under lock and key at all times. If you 
don't, the children, and some of the peo- 
ple, will steal everything they can get 
away with. Report all such matters to 
the chief and councilors and if they give 


no satisfaction report it to the Indian 
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agent. In a number of cases in which I 
had definite proof L insisted that the per- 
son do enough work to more than offset 
was taken. Watch 
women and children when they are in the 


the value of what 


baled-goods storehouse. They will at- 
tempt to conceal as much as possible 
under their clothing. Persons who are 
quite trustworthy themselves will over- 
look the fact that their children steal and 
will do nothing about it. They will not 
accept responsibility for their children’s 
acts and there is little or no parental dis- 
cipline. 

The House: This is the property of the 
church. It was built about thirty years 
ago, and, as you can see, is no palatially 
furnished manse. The desk and medicine 
shelves are crude but new and certainly 
an improvement over the boxes which 
were in use when I came. From the look 
of the place you will wonder what has 
been done in the past ten years, but I can 
assure you that the first teacher started 
with nothing and what is here now has 
been built up slowly with very little help 
from outside. You will find it a task to 
keep the house looking decent with the 
materials at your disposal. I requisi- 
tioned a set of tools for the school a year 
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ago last fall, intending to use them to fix 
the house upa bit, but they never arrived. 
Perhaps they will come in time for you to 
make use of. . .. The people are very de- 
structive of most everything with which 
they come in contact. You will have to 
restrain them from writing on the walls, 
both inside and out. When I came here 
the walls were covered with writing, but 
a layer of paper on the inside and a coat 
of whitewash on the outside covered up 
most of it At first I had a little trou- 
ble with Abraham over the house. He 
maintained that it belonged’ to the In- 
dians and they could use it as they wished; 
that only the south side was the prop- 
erty of the teacher. I, of course, insisted 
that as long as I lived here the house was 
all mine and anyone who came here would 
do so on my permission. . . . Discourage 
the practice of using the house as a loaf- 
ing place. I explained to the people I was 
always glad to have them visit me but 
that I didn’t expect them to come into 
nis 
not an Indian custom to knock before 


the house at any and all times. . 


entering, or to remove hats in the house. 
You will find that even yet only a few 
will do so. Keep after them about it. 


Wilderness Housekeeping 


At times, regardless of years of effort 
to discourage them, the people have some 
very dirty habits around the house—spit- 
ting, probing their noses, hardly getting 
out the door to urinate. It takes a lot of 
strictness to break them. Often when 
you reprimand a person for such actions 
he will pass the matter off, and later 
when you cannot observe him he will 
make twice as much of a mess to prove 
to himself and others that he doesn't 
think he has to do as you say. ... 

There are times, as you will find, when 
the loneliness gets very bad, for the only 
other white man is the Hudson's Bay 
Company manager across the lake. Oc- 
casionally, then, I will invite some of the 
people to eat with me. (Watch out for 
your butter with most of them.) ... I 
have been in the habit of having the 
house scrubbed once every two weeks 
and paying the woman in supplies or an 
order on the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The rest of the housework, except some 
of the washing, I do. But any clothes 
that won't stand hard scrubbing I wash 
myself. My wood is cut in the spring by 
men who wish to make a little money. 
(Be sure they don’t cut it too long for the 
stove.) The children often carry water 
for the house in return for a little dried 
fruit or brown sugar. I do most of my 
chores, though, to avoid giving the idea 
that work is only for those who cannot 
afford to hire someone else to do it. Many 
of our missionaries have given the peo- 
ple this impression by always hiring 
someone to do the drudgery. 

School: Indifference toward schooling 
and irregular attendance are terrific ob- 
stacles to overcome. There is no “felt 


need” of schooling and so the incentive 








to learn quickly is lacking. The children 
are very timid about using what English 
they do learn and you will probably be 
here for quite a while before they will be- 
come bold enough to speak it in front of 
you. It’s almost the only timid thing 
about them, though, as otherwise they 
are a rough, destructive group. The par- 
ents don’t seem to care if the children at- 
tend school or not, and every time your 
discipline becomes irksome the young- 
sters just stop coming. Should any of the 
parents become peeved at you for some 
mysterious reason, that too will cause 
the children to stop school for a while. 
Attendance, at best, is very irregular and 
some only attend for a few days each 
year. 

Progress is very slow, and a couple 
months’ absence when the family goes 
out on the trapline is enough to make 
them forget almost everything they have 
learned. I try to use nothing but English 
during school hours except when Saul- 
teaux is absolutely necessary in getting 
across the meaning of English words, or 
when speaking to beginners, and I insist 
the children use English when speaking 
to me. However, I have never been able 
to persuade them to use English when 
talking toone another. . . . [have the chil- 
dren grouped roughly into three classes: 
beginners, intermediates and “advanced.” 
My schedule has been about as follows: 
Open with short prayer. ... Spend a few 
minutes talking about what day it is, the 
weather, number of children at school, 
local happenings. I let the best pupils 
do most of the answering but address 
some simple questions directly to those 
who are not doing their share of respond- 
ing. Writing from the board; letters and 
words for beginners, sentences for the 
older ones. ... Arithmetic with all classes. 
Most pupils are able to grasp arithmetic, 
but some of their methods are bewilder- 
ing and not of the best... . Recess... . 
Spelling with all grades and rewriting of 
mistakes. ... Noon. ... Spend a few min- 
utes talking, naming objects in the room, 
learning action words. . .. Writing from 
the board. . . . Reading. I have worked 
on the theory that it is better to let them 
read as much as possible for pronuncia- 
tion and let understanding come with 
familiarity. If you hold the pupils back 
to make sure of comprehension, they be- 
come discouraged and lose interest. I 
emphasize comprehension among those 
the Two Little Indians, 
since these are familiar happenings well 


reading from 
illustrated. Much of the other reading 


material concerns things and events 
which are never likely to enter the lives 
of these children. . . . Recess. . . . Variety 
time: drawing, storytelling, health, sani- 
tation. . . . Close with Lord's Prayer. . . . 
Don’t be too discouraged at the apparent 
inattention when you are teaching. They 
learn more than is shown in front of 


you. ... 


You will find that they have no scru- , 


ples in regard to copying. If one finds the 








answer to something, they cannot under- 
stand why they shouldn't all share it. I 


have not been able to enforce the use of 


the toilet upon all of them. They see no 
reason why they should do differently 
than they or their parents do around the 
tent or wigwam. You will have to check 
them closely in this respect. . .. Head lice 
are common but body lice are not very 
prevalent. The children’s response to 
cleanliness and sanitation depends upon 
the example of the parents and since 
their co-operation is lacking you are able 
to accomplish little. ... [have been given 
only the barest of food supplies for the 
school the last couple years, and the 
supplies for the noonday meal have to 
be requisitioned. Here is what the chil- 
dren have been receiving: One bannock 
biscuit in the morning, one at noon and 
one at closing. If they receive a meal at 
noon they get no biscuit. I feed them po- 
tatoes as long as they last, from the school 
garden. Beans and peas I cook at night 
on the big stove in the house, and rice I 
cook during the morning. I usually make 
cocoa for them at recess for as long as the 
supply lasts. . .. Grace is always said be- 
fore eating. Occasionally I eat with the 
children if there is more than enough to 
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go around—doing this to show that the 
food is good enough for me as well as for 
them; though heaven only knows the 
first year or two the food wasn’t fit for 
anyone. 

School Maintenance: Supplies must be 
requisitioned. I do most of the repair 
work myself. Perhaps you will have bet- 
ter luck at getting something done about 
the floor and desks. I have patched up 
the floor so that it can be walked on but 
haven't been able to get the desks made. 
The long boards that serve for desks are 
too narrow to sit or write on comfortably 
and the chiidren get restless. I had a lot 
of lumber sawed to make desks a year 
ago but the storehouse roof and a bunch 
of coffins used it up before it was properly 
seasoned. I have not been able to have 
more lumber sawed since. I didn’t fix the 
school floor until after Treaty last sum- 
mer in the hope that the Indian agent 
would fall through it and be moved todo 
something about it. He deplored its con- 
dition but showed no evidence of doing 
anything about it, so I put in extra braces 
and patched it up. Perhaps you will be 
fortunate enough to get it fixed per- 
. . . When I came here the 
school had a bark roof which leaked like 


manently. 


A pale-complexioned, confident-looking young man stepped out eagerly. The new teacher had arrived. 
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a sieve, and the new paper lining I put 
on the walls became full of holes from 
water dripping down. 

Slowly, I was able to get a few of the 
older boys to help me hew out shingles 
of a sort. Now the roof only leaks where 
some of the shingles were accidentally 
split with the ax. 

The first boy to arrive in the morning 
lights the school stove and receives an ex 
tra biscuit as payment. If the weather is 
severely cold [ light the fire myself im- 
mediately after rising. . The girls 
who sweep the floor get an extra biscuit 
as payment also. 

Medicine: The doctor visits the Re- 
serve usually once a year. Your medical 
work will consist of dispensing aspirin, 
cough medicine, liniment and emer- 
gency first and second aid. (I call that 
work “second aid” which is necessary 
to save lives where first aid leaves off 
It is almost impossible to make the peo- 
ple follow a proper, prescribed treat- 
ment. Usually, they prefer to use their 
own medicines, leaves, roots, bark, 
brewed and administered with some- 
times elaborate superstitious rituals. In 


many cases all this nullifies the treat- 


ment you are giving. Nearly all these 
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Indians have a tendency to be hypo- 
chondriacs and you will have to keep a 
check on the amount of drugs used. 
They were using a great deal of heart 
tonic when I came, though the doctor 
hasn't been able to find any weak hearts 
among them. The Indian Department 
says that Indians are not to be allowed 


to take medicines away for future use. 


Cod-Liver-Oil Topers 


In cases of Indians living off the Re- 
serve, | sometimes break this rule and 
allow them to take small amounts of as- 
pirin, iodine and bandages if they wish, 
when they leave in the fall. Their trap- 
ping grounds are too far away to make 
a trip back for such simple emergency 
supplies. ... Keep a rough check upon 
your cod-liver oil. It seems impossible to 
teach the people correct usage of it. 
They drink it down like water and you 


have to discourage the same families 


‘coming for it too often. . . . Isaiah and 


Peter are subject to a type of fit. The 
doctor has given prescriptions of triple 
bromides for them. They are accus- 
tomed to using them and will ask for 
them. The rest of the family are not 
subject to these fits but fear getting 
them and will not work or travel 
alone. . . . Some people, Abraham es- 
pecially, have to be restricted in their 
use of vaseline. They love to smear their 
hands and faces with it continually. . .. 
Keep a close watch for t.b. suspects. 
The trouble has become serious lately. 
There are sputum cups among the sup- 
plies to be used in making tests of all 
suspects. There are several cases of tu- 
bercular joints among the children, 
whose parents have refused to let them 
be taken out to hospital. Keep Maggie 
supplied with bandages, absorbent cot- 
ton and salve for her son’s shoulder. He 
has a running t.b. sore. If she keeps 
it well looked after it tends to lessen the 
danger of infecting others. However, 
when she runs out of bandages, rather 
than come for more, she will use raw 
ratskins to cover the sore until it be- 
comes full of maggots. It is best to give 
her bandages before you think she has 
had time to run out. Some of Chief 
Chi-ga-mi’s family have t.b. It broke 
out badly a year ago, and, because he 
refuses to isolate the cases properly, the 
rest of the family will probably catch 
the disease. The Indian agent sent in a 
special tent for those not infected to live 
in and I explained the necessity to Chi- 
ga-mi but it was to no avail. The wife of 
Willie Turtle has external t.b. sores on 
the neck and chest which the doctor 
says are incurable. Give them all the re- 
quired dressings. ... Insist that parents 
or adults come for medicines. The chil 
dren drink the cough medicines like 
sirup and you have to be sure they keep 
away from the medicine supplies when 
they are in the house. When you sus- 
pect the cough medicine is not being 


used properly, give the Cough Bmixture 


(very unpleasant) instead of Cough 
A, and the demand for it will lessen. 

Church Services: You will find the 
people’s attitude toward church about 
the same as among white people—a few 
stanch supporters, a great many luke- 
warm occasional attendants, some in- 
different, and many outright skeptics. 
There are still many pagans in the tribe, 
noticeably Chi-ga-mi and his son, who, 
although they attend church services 
occasionally, still retain their belief in 
drumming and conjuring, and have an 
adverse effect upon those whose faith in 
Christianity is not well founded. The 
chief is also the medicine man of the 
tribe and many of his activities will 
work against you. Since he will never 
come out in open opposition and always 
appears to give his support to the 
church you will find that he presents a 
problem. ... Church services are held in 
the schoolhouse on Sunday morning at 
eleven and Wednesday evening at 
seven. These hours are approximate. If 
most of the people have not arrived I 
.. When I 


came here I could not sing in Cree (in 


delay service for a while. . 


which the hymns are translated) and 
Abraham insisted that if I wished him 
to lead the singing I would have to give 
him enough flour for his dinner every 
Sunday and Wednesday. I disliked do- 
ing this on the principle of the thing but 
it has the advantage of securing his at- 


tendance every service and his example 


is usually followed by some members of 


his family. Thus I have seldom had to 
hold service with only two or three 
present, as befell my predecessor on 
many occasions. Abraham, Peter, Anna 
and some of Peter's sons are the only 
ones who will sing loud enough to be 
heard. The singing is terrible and since 
my voice is pitched wrong to harmonize 
with theirs I have not improved it 
much. IT have held hymn singing with 
the children and they are catching on, so 


perhaps some day there will be an im- 


I have chosen to treat their drum 


conjuring as a form of amusement, 
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provement. Abraham does not sing 
most of the hymns correctly, but T have 
been forced to sing them his way be- 
cause if I sing them correctly I'm left 
singing alone. Abraham usually chooses 
the hymns and although his selections 
are limited to a very small number | 
have had to be content. If I sing any 
the people do not know they don’t try 
to follow and it is always a solo. . . . For 
the reading of the Bible passage I dis- 
tribute the Cree Bible to those who can 
read Cree. [ read the passage in English. 
Some of the people do not understand 
Cree very well and I have to read very 
slowly so they can get the meaning. At 
the beginning of my sermon I always 
explain the meaning and lesson to be 
derived from the Scriptural passage 
which was read. Sometimes this is my 
whole sermon. I have found that a short 
sermon with the desired moral clearly 
pointed out has a greater effect than a 
longer sermon. If you are not accus- 
tomed to speaking through an inter- 
preter, remember to pause after each 
couple of sentences to have them inter- 
preted in Saulteaux, otherwise the in- 
terpreter is likely to condense a whole 
paragraph of your sermon into one short 
sentence and spoil the effect. ... Funeral 
services are simple graveside ceremo- 
nies. This is usually preferred by the 


people to a church service... . 


Barriers to Faith 


Baptisms are generally held at the 
church service though occasionally I 
have gone to the wigwam or tent when 
the service has been preferred there 
Too many consider Baptism as merely 
a naming event, and so I have taken 
much pains to explain clearly the mean- 
ing that they might understand. I try 
to persuade the parents to christen the 
child by the name they intend to use, 
but many want it christened with an 
English name it will probably only use at 
school... . T have never held communion 
service while I’ve been here. My prede- 
cessor held communion once but only 
two partook and he doubted its value. I 
do not think that the people understand 
the meaning of the Lord’s Supper and I 
have felt that to administer it to those 
who do not understand or appreciate its 
significance would be little more than 
mockery. ... The Ontario government 
will not allow anyone but an ordained 
minister to perform the mars.age serv- 
ice. Since a marriage performed by me 
would have no legal status and could be 
broken as easily as a common-law mar- 
riage I have not insisted that the people 
be married by the church. . . . [ think 
you will find it advisable not to be too 
insistent on strict adherence to high re- 
ligious principles among your church 
followers. To do so will drive away 
many whose faith is not secure and 
cause them to revert more completely 
to pagahism. For this reason I have 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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The old Nicholas Weeks house, built in 1803 for his Canary Islands bride, wears a typically Creole air of faded aristocracy. 


DOWN IN CREOLE COUNTRY 


Near Alabama’s Gulf Coast a fast-diminishing colony of river people 


live much as their French and Spanish great-great-great-grandfathers 


by PAUL E. DEUTSCHMAN 


HE MAGNOLIA, an inconspicuous little river 
4 ys than fifteen miles from Alabama’s 
Gulf Coast, is the dividing line between two 
completely different worlds. Along its northern 
banks are the freshly painted boathouses, rak- 
ish speedbcats, well-tended lawns and fine 
homes of the rich folks, mostly retired Yankee 
businessmen, who first came upon this river 
hideaway some thirty years ago. 
Across the rickety wooden bridge, on the 
southern banks, however, the contours of the 
land change abruptly. The paved road ends 


and becomes a mere wagon trail of red clay, 
deeply rutted, that twists and dips over pur- 
poseful hills. 

The dense growth along the water front has 
never been cleared and rough log docks peek 
warily from among luxurious magnolia trees 
dripping with moss. Tied alongside these 
docks are handmade boats and beyond, hidden 
from sight by thick piny woods and clusters 
of oak, are unpainted wooden shacks and neat 
little farmhouses. This is Creole country. 

The Creoles of the Magnolia region are a 
strange, romantic and almost unknown people. 
They have been hiding out for more than two 
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hundred years along the banks of the Magnolia 
and her two microscopic tributaries, Nolté and 
Weeks creeks. Little is known of their early 
history or ancestry. In the old days—from the 
time De Soto visited the Mobile Bay area in 
the carly 16th Century until less than forty 
years ago, when the first roads were built con- 
necting with the Mobile highway—the only 
way to reach the Magnolia was by water. It is 
the smaller of two long-uncharted rivers which 
legend says were the two “‘lost rivers’’ of the 
pirate brothers, Jean and Pierre Lafitte. 


Photographs by Joseph Janney Steinmetz 
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Many strange visitors made the voy- 
age to the Magnolia even before the 
French established their first Gulf Coast 
settlement at Dauphin (Massacre) 
Island in 1699. Pirates of many nation- 
alities came to bury their loot and relax 
between raids. Hardy coureurs de bois 
(woods rangers) from Canada came to 
seek fur. Half-breed mestifs, worldly- 
wise French and Spanish aristocrats 
bearing huge land grants from their 
monarchs, escaped slaves, luckless In- 
dians who lost their upcountry real es- 
tate to the covetous white man, various 
runaways from colonial justice—all 
these came to the Magnolia, searching 
for refuge and the simple life of its lush, 
by-passed shores. And, living together 
in isolation, they became through the 
years a little nationality of their own, 
occupying a little world of their own. 


Magnolia People 


Today, their descendants, although 
called “ Creoles,”’ have little in common 
with the better-known Creoles of Loui- 
siana. Webster defines a “Creole in the 
United States” as a “ person descended 
from the Spanish or French settlers of 
Louisiana and the Gulf States and pre- 
serving their characteristic speech and 
culture.” 

The Magnolia River Creoles bear 
some of the proudest names along the 
Gulf: Eslava, Barnard, Voltaire, La- 
coste, Weeks, Chastang, Collins—al- 
most all French or Spanish or some An- 
glicization thereof. But nowadays 
French and Spanish are already dead 
languages along the Magnolia and the 
present Creoles resemble no other peo- 
ple. They have light tan skins, wiry 
physiques, small, strong bones and the 
kind of facial features generally con- 
sidered “aristocratic’’—long, narrow 
heads, high brows and cheekbones, 
strong-bridged noses, proudly flaring 
nostrils and thin, sensitive lips. 

Probably because of their unproved 
ancestry, they are regarded as living on 
the  wrong”’ side of the river and they 
have been almost completely ignored 
by historians. But the entire river area 
is saturated in history. Hidden away in 
their houses and buried deep in their 
woods are the trappings and memora- 
bilia of a rich and proud past—frayed 
copies of 18th Century French and 
Spanish land grants, weather-beaten 
pirate maps, coins of ancient Spanish 
mintage, hand-wrought iron nails from 
pirate casks, prehistoric Indian mounds 
and arrowheads. And, as befits one of 
the most romantic areas in America, 
history is supplanted by legends about 
buried treasures, lost cities, unknown 
river-dwellers and supernatural beings. 

Like their forgotten ancestors before 
them, the Creoles have a river culture. 
Their main highway is made up of the 
two rivers, the Fish and the Magnolia, 
and the teardrop-shaped bay into 
which both flow. The French rather 


Mabel and George Pons live in the old Weeks house. Mabel, born 
a Weeks, is long on Creole lore, and highly respected on the river. 


magnificently called this La Grande 
Baie, but it has since been named after 
Nicholas Weeks, an Irishman. Until 
fairly recently, few of the Creoles had 
ever spent a day of their lives out of 
sight of these waters. 

There are perhaps four hundred Cre- 
oles in Creole Country today—all of 
them tightly intermarried and compris- 
ing what is known in the South as 
“ kissin’ cousins,” that is, fourth cous- 
ins or better. A story is told of one recent 
Yankee visitor who stepped out into the 
woods near Vernant Park (a misspelling 
of the French verdant) and shouted: 
“Hey, Weeks!” in an attempt to sum- 


mon the Creole who worked as handy 


man at the house the visitor had rented. 
Reportedly, one hundred and _ fifty 
Weekses came a-running from every 
corner of the adjoining woods. 

The old Weeks house, which Nicho- 
las Weeks built in 1803 for his Canary 
Islands bride, is still standing on the 
south shore of the bay named after 
him, in the middle of a group of tourist 
buildings sometimes called the Weeks 
settlement. 

The house, together with a few acres 
of ground containing the original family 
burial plot, now belongs to seventy-five- 
year-old Mrs. Mabel Pons, whose fa- 
ther was a Weeks and whose mother 
was a Chastang. She inherited 1/50th 


Gus Eslava, left, at 72 is the last of the river raconteurs; “Fish” 
Crockett, river recluse, displays bits of old Spanish rum_ bottles. 


. 
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tance to see the house, she invited me 
in. I followed her through a yard over- 
flowing with flowers, up four tottering 
steps and into the house. Passing 
through the rooms, I had a quick im- 
pression of a great accumulation of 
things—pillows piled onto huge brass 
beds, magazines and newspapers flood- 
ing out from under balky hand-made 
furniture, out-of-date calendars and re- 
ligious pictures on the walls. Along the 
entire length of the house was an old- 
fashioned gallery porch, with a long, 
unpainted wooden table piled with jars 
of dried spices, preserved fruits and 
vegetables. 

Back of the house were careful little 
patches of flowers among wild tangles of 
bushes and weeds. There were yellow 
lavender, lantana, basket flowers, Ad- 


Dry cold winter air, brilliant sunshine, spar- 
kling white snow make Québec the ideal 
vacation land for every winter sport. Come 
to Québec for a different winter vacation, 
and enjoy French-Canadian hospitality in 
comfortable modern inns and hotels. 


miral Schley roses, poinsettias, a mi- 
mosa bush and a single pot of hyacinths 
lying on the grownd between a pecan 
and a peach tree. “ When I was a little 
girl,’ Mrs. Pons said, “this was our 
garden. My husband, George, and I 
can't look after it now like we'd like to 
because we're too old, but we still try 
to keep things growing. LA PROVINCE DE 
“T'll show you some things you never 4 
saw in your cities up North. See this? 
It’s a mullein bush. White velvet plant, 


Claude Underwood is the “postman” on the M lia Spri y : aye? ty 
2 “pemameics = on the Magnolia Springs water you might call it. We used to boil it ev- 


route. He shops occasionally for residents, delivers purchases with mail. Ser Ap ateieaene cman, 0 tr tieadbommede 
the unsurpassed industrial opportunities in our province, write 
the Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec 
City, Canada, or Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


ery winter with sweet-gum leaves and 


sweeten it with honey to make a cough 
of the grant of thousands of acres Nich- 


olas Weeks received from the king of 
Spain. But she sold most of it years ago. 

The first time I saw the old Weeks 
house was on a July afternoon. In the 
hot sunshine, it had the tired and faded 
look of a deposed aristocryt. The out- 
side walls were a weathered gray saved 
from complete nakedness by curlicues 
of loose paint waiting for a high winc to 
blow them away. Alongside the wooden 
dock that dipped weakly into the water 
was a sign: Dap’s PLace—Boarts For 
Hine. There was a magnolia tree beside 
a discolored picket fence in front of the 
house, and a large iron cowbell dangled 


from one of its lower branches. 


I pulled the bell, then waited until a 
thin old woman, with deep lines cross- 
ing her narrow jaws, stepped through 
the doorway. She shielded her eyes for a 
moment, trying to accustom herself to 
the sunshine. Her features were irregu- 
lar—the nose long and narrow, the fore- 
head sharp, the mouth too thin—but 
her eyes were bright and tolerant and 
they gave her face a sweetness and a 
kind of beauty. She had on a man’s 
striped blue shirt, with one tail hanging 
out over a sand-colored skirt. This was 
Mabel Pons, the most respected person 
on either side of the river. 

She wasn’t expecting visitors, but 
when I tcld her I had come a long dis- 


Jerome Weeks, left, has typical Creole features, is noted for his 
traditional Creole cooking; Will Collins is famous for his “feel for fish.” 


sirup. 

“Now, here’s some sweet gum. Smell 
it first! We used to bleed it and chew 
the gum when we were children. We 
wanted to chew it all the time but our 
mother wouldn't let us. She said it was 
bad for our teeth. 

“Do you know what a black-gum 
tooth brush is? That’s what we used to 
clean our teeth with when we were chil- 
dren. You take this little stick and 
chew it up fine until it gets like a mop, 
then you use it like a toothbrush.” 

She walked over to another bush and 
broke off a branch. “ Here, smell this.’ 
She thrust an evil-smelling leaf at my 
nose and laughed when I pulled away. 

“That's deer tongue leaf. You fry it 
in mutton lard and put it on sores.” 


Creole Cooking Lore 


She paused at the back door of the 
house. “ You know what okra is?” 

“Sure,” I answered rashly. “It’s 
what you put in gumbo.” 

“What do you know about gumbo?” 
she said with gentle reproof. Then she 
called out, “ George!” 

A tiny man stepped into the gallery- 
porch entrance. He was no more than 
five feet tall, with a wizened little face, 
lank reddish-gray hair and a long, 
droopy reddish-gray mustache. This 
was George Pons, the “ Dad” of “ Dad's 
Place.” 

“Go out into the garden and bring 
some okra,” she told him. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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High spot your vacation in Florida 
with a cruise overnight to Havana 
aboard a luxurious ocean liner! S.S. 
Florida makes 3 round trips a week 
from Miami. Berth, meals, entertain- 
ment at sec included in round - trip 
fare— only $46 plus taxes. Also one- 
day excursion, $40 plus taxes. Send 
coupon today for folder and schedule. 


the romantic way to go 


The Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co. 
Jacksonville 1, Florida 


Please send me schedule and folder 
describing your 8.8. FLORIDA service 
to Havana, 
Name... 
Address. 
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Th phrase means wonderful year and through history has 
been applied with equal respect to years of unparalleled 
disaster and to years of glowing progress. Here at the year’s 
beginning we gather our dreams for its unfolding. Probably 
never before have man’s potentialities for good and for evil 
been so frighteningly and so hopefully great. 

Some of the future we cannot possibly gauge. World War II 
officially ended more than three years ago and yet violence is 
alive in almost every corner of the world, 

Multifold and contradictory prophecies come from pundits 
of radio and press and their total impact on the man whose 


basic worries are simply decency and survival is pure confusion. 
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Summer 


Winter 


Some things probably will not change. The shadow of the 
Bomb enforces the “ probably.” But we can still live with the 
till-now certainty of seasons, birches complemented with Jan- 
uary snow, first March flowers, summer’s full blooms, and the 
cool communion of ferns and woodland in August. There is life 
here and calm, unhurried change that you can take in your 
hand, hold in your eyes and heart for reality and assurance. 

Man is a relatively new creature upon the earth. His span 
should still have long to run. World’s End and Man’s Disaster 
have been cried from the housetops so many times, and after 
the crying there have come warm dawn and still eventide. 


Annus Mirabilis, maybe. 
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EDWARD L. GOCKELER (GUILLUMETTE) 


A birch knoll in the snow, near Lake Placid in upstate New York. 
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{ contemplation of winter, The world is white at Mount Shuksan, Washington. 
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The blue Pacific moves into Pebble Beach on the Monterey coast of California. 
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Near Palm Springs the California desert meets April blossoms halfway. 
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Washington in May is cherry blossoms along the basin, framing the Jefferson Memorial. 
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HANNAH E. BERRY 


{long Lake Michigan in Warren Dunes State Park clean sand offers summer solace to visitors. 
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RAY ATKESON 
The natural pyramid of Mount Hood towers over Lost Lake in Oregon. Rhododendrons bloom in foreground. 
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Cathedral coolness in a forest of California redwoods off the highway near Garberville. 
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FRED BOND (GUILLUMETTE) 


Almost a symbol of New England and “down East” is this lighthouse at Pemaquid Point, Maine. 
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Shaded by aged trees, the Westfield River flows near the Berkshire Trail in Massachusetts. 
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Near the North Carolina-Virginia border in the Blue Ridge Mountains this gristmill still functions. 
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Sunset at Cannon Beach, Oregon. The last rays of day tint the Needles and Haystack Rock. 
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ENJOY ECONOMY AND LUXURY TOO, ABOARD 


TRAILWAYS (44y:;rlaneed BUSES 


Pennies mean miles and dollars get distance on every trip by TRAILWAYS. 

NATIONAL Day in, day out big, new, safety-colored TRAILWAYS Buses provide clean, 

warm and friendly transportation to America’s towns, resorts and cities. To 

Sn sous codiaing ITRAILWAYS| your advantage travel TRAILWAYS. For complete information on all fares, 
seats. Fullvicion Scees schedules, Pleasure Planned Tours and charters see your Friendly Trailways 


ery-lovel” windows. gent (consult your local phone book), or write Dept. 16-H, NATIONAI 
YSTEM Agent (consult your local phone ’ pt. 16-H, NAL 
BUS SYSTE TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, III. 


Trailways Sees. the Wallon al Scenery Level” 








JAMAICA 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 





Offers you a choice of 


. 

5 Winter Resort Areas 
MANDEVILLE: MOUNTAINS & SOUTH SHORE 
MONTEGO BAY & NW. W. COAST 
PORT ANTONIO & WN. E. COAST 
OCHO RIOS & NORTH COAST 
KINGSTON & ST. ANDREW 


{ll on “The World’s Loveliest Tropic 
Isle’ —all “different” and all enjoying 
bright warm sunshine every day, all 
winter! Begin your visit in December! 
Jamaica gives you unexcelled sports 
and entertainment, money-saving 
“foreign” shopping with $400.00 U.S. 
Customs exemption, and the charming 
and hospitable environment of British 
colonial life. 

Only 3 hours from Miami, via 30 
planes weekly, 6'2 hours from New 
Orleans, 9 hours from Montreal and 
Toronto; and weekly steamships from 
New Orleans. U.S. and Canadian citi- 
zens with return tickets need no pass- 
ports. For folder, see your travel agent, 
or address 


THE JAMAICA TOURIST 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


247 Park Avenue, New York 17 
1633-4 du Pont Bidg., Miami;or Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.1. 











The Creoles have twice rebuilt their Church of St, John the Baptist 


after hurricanes. Now it is anchored down with heavy cable chain. 


DOWN IN CREOLE COUNTRY 


(Continued from Page 97) 








“Here,” 


returned a moment later. “ This is baby 


HAPPIER FASIER OUTINGS chee, the caly hind we wo for cab 
; ne 


gumbo. You ever taste crab gumbo?” 
with your SMALL BOAT 





she said, when her husband _filé instead of okra for thickening. You 
know what /ilé is?” 
“ Like in fish?” 


*“Humph!” 





she snorted. “Here, I'll 


“Only the kind you get in restau- show you.” She led me to a large, 





@ The Tee-Nee Boat Trailer is a one man boat- 
handling device as well as the slickest, raciest 
trailer you've ever seen. Its combination of power 
ful geared winch, rope and two small rollers, 
secured at rear of trailer tongue, does everything— 
mply and effortiessly—except power your boat 
after putting it afloat. Even raising and lowering 
and down embankments is no problem. Boat 
rests on square tubular steel tongue, preventing 
distortion and damage during transport or 
storage on trailer. Thousands in use by state 

and municipal police rescue crews, private 

boat owners 





rants.” 

Mabel laughed. “ What do they know 
about gumbo! In New Orleans, they 
think: gumbo means ‘mixture.’ And 
once in Pensacola I was invited to eat 
what they call 


touch it! They threw in weenies, pork 


‘gumbo.’ I wouldn't 
chops, bay leaves, tomatoes, ham, gar- 
lic, onions, everything! We just use crab 
and okra—nothing else—for crab 
gumbo, that is. In other kinds of gumbo, 


wooden, hollowed-out, drumlike object, 
standing on a pair of wooden legs. 

This was a mortar, she explained, 
used for pounding sassafras leaves into 
the greenish powder they called filé, a 
few pinches of which still clung to the 
inside. There was a wooden pestle lying 
alongside the mortar. Both had been in 
her family longer than she could remem- 
ber. They were never washed because 


the accumulation of past poundings 


like meat and chicken gumbos, we use added an incomparable essence to each 


TEE-NEE TRAILER CO. ‘ictus’. 
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joy warm, dry sunshine, friendly people 
magnificent desert and mountain scenery | HEALTH 
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RIDE and Row THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 
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MEN—and Women, too! 
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Name 


Address e figur on normalizes Welt 
HE <L I Direct tac 


Faith Cus "EQUIPMENT co. | 
Battle Creek 17, Mich. | 
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City and State 


Globe Chamber of \Gommeses 


20! Noarw Baoap St LOBE, ARIZONA 


Miss Mary Lazzari teaches kindergarten and the primary grades in the 
two-room schoolhouse near the church. Most of her pupils are Creoles. 
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The little wooden bridge over the Magnolia River links the paved 
roads of the “foreigners” and the red-clay wagon trails of Creole country. 


additional batch of filé, which in turn Secour oysters, crab omelet, shrimp 


added to the flavor of the gumbo. different kinds of 
“You like crabs? Well, Uli make you 


some crab gumbo tomorrow. George 


soup and many 
gumbo. 

Alabama Creole Gumbo, as I dis- 
covered the following day at Mabel 


Pons’, is as unlike the dispirited broth 


will go out this afternoon and catch 
some crabs.” 


Most people associate the word that passes for gumbo in many North- 
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ter coffee—sip Sa 
, , 


enedictine = 


La Grande Ligueur Francaise 


actous 


, 
; 


There is only oneggenuine Bénédictine, made from the original 
secret formula. A companion taste sensation is Bottled B and B 
. +. genuine Bénédictine blended with choice Cognac Brandy 
to give you B and B of uniform excellence. Both 86 Proof. 


Try BOTH these famous French Liqueurs: 


t 


+ 


The one and only (}: 


‘ genuine 
| BENEDICTINE Zé 


Bénédictine and Brandy 


LIQUEUR 


<0 


ay a, 


Yowwscurk Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Sole U. S. Agents 





Enjoy Indian Summer 


All Winter Long In. . . PROTECT YOUR FUNDS! 


“Creole” with a type of cooking built 
around rice, tomatoes and spices. This 
is due to the New Orleans influence, 
where the emphasis is continental. The 
Alabama brand of Creole cooking is 
more Americanized and a little more 
sparing of spices than that of New Or- 
leans. Along the Gulf Coast, the most 
celebrated dishes are based on sea 
food—deviled crab, fried oysters, oyster 
dressing (for poultry and stuffed beef- 
steak), oyster soup (elsewhere known as 


“stew’’) made from the famous Bon 


Earl Collins steadies the boat as his partner pulls in the fish. To catch 


flounder you need a gig 


gig, a bright light and a good pair of eyes. 


ern restaurants as Napoleon brandy is 
unlike soda pop. The thick stew of crabs 

HIS friendly gracious city 

holds endless charms for 

vacationists. Exceptional 
variety of pleasures include 
beach fun, excellent fresh 
and salt water fishing and 
gumbo. fine hunting. Reasonable 
rates, too. 


and gumbo she set before me was more 
than a soup—which most Northerners 
consider gumbo to be. 


Mabel directed me how to eat her 


a sf ; { ice > a3e 
Use a spoonful of rice for the base ES eee ree 


and dip it up with this ladle. Be sure 
to get the pieces of crab on the bot- 
tom. You have to use your hands to eat 
the crab. We cook it right in the shell. 
We don’t believe in shredding it up.” 


tion joys in Jackson- 
ville—and you'll revel 
in the golden Indian 
Summer climate. For 
rates, accommodations 
and other information 
write: 


Frank Winchell, Manager 
Tourist & Conv. Bureau 
150 Hemming Park 
Jacksonville 2, Florida 


JACKSONVILLE, FZ. 





COMPASS 


@A travel companion 
that shows directions 
anywhere, any time. 
Beaconlite, illuminated, 
$5.95; Streamline, $3.95. 


* 
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At your 
desler's. 
Write for 
Cireuler. 


HULL MFG. CO. p. 0. Box 246-01, Warren, Obie 
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Carry NCB Travelers Checks. Safe, 
spendable everywhere. Cost only 75¢ 
per $100! Buy them at your bank, 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


se == 


SACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Fst tn World Wide Ba nhking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























Chicaqos Newest 


The unique setting of old 
world charm in Chicago’s 
new Swiss Chalet provides 
an ideal background for 
tempting Swiss dishes and 
the tasty Bismarck food 
which has been a tradition 
for 55 years. 


LUNCHEON: DINNER 
SUPPER 


DANCING AND ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 


~ Swiss Chalet 


BISMARCK, HOTEL 


CHICAGO 








DAYTONA 
BEACH 


SHERATON HOTELS IN 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 

NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT, Mich 
CHICAGO 

gy? Louis 
BUFFALO, N.Y 
ROCHESTER 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGION 
ANNAPOLIS, Md 
AUGUSTA, Go 
NEW BRITAIN, Conn 
BROOKLINE, Moss 
WORCESTER, Mass 
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Ze SHERATON PLAZA 


Directly on the Ocean 


There's travel in your future! Signs in the 
heavens are most auspicious. Good health awaits 
you in the glorious tropic sunshine at famed 
Daytona Beach. And you're going to meet 
people worthy of your knowing... where winter 
hours are bright and gay with every resort 
pleasure under the sun . . . and stars. 

Let the conjunction of these good omens be- 
come complete ... with your early reservation 

through any Sheraton hotel, your travel agent, 
or direct. 

J. Wade Linder, Gen. Mgr. 


ses Zaenly-Lght Sheraton fol 
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I asked Mrs. Pons how she made her 
gumbo. 

“Well,” she said, “first I get me 
some baby okra and cut it into slices 
about one eighth of an inch thick. For a 
half-dozen crabs I use about one and a 
half pints of okra. 

 T wash the okra good and then put a 
little grease, usually lard, in a big pot, 
either aluminum or enamel. When the 
grease gets good and hot,.I dropin about 
two tablespoons of flour. We call that 
roux. I let the rour brown a little, not 
too much, and drop in some real-fine- 
minced onions. I keep stirring the on- 
ions around in the rour until they get 
light brown too. You must never let the 
onions get black. It will ruin your 
gumbo. 

“Then I put the okra into the pot. 
Okra should cook longer than crabs, so I 
put it in first—maybe a half hour be- 
fore. I let the okra cook in the rour and 
onions until the seeds get red and it be- 
gins to mash alittle. Meanwhile, I puta 
quart or so of water on to boil and when 
the okra is ready I pour the boiling wa- 
ter into the pot. If the okra isn’t prop- 
erly mashed, then it will float. That 
means your gumbo will come out 
greasy —so watch out! 

“While the okra is cooking I prepare 
the crab. First, I remove the top shell 
and the devilman’s toes on each side. 
Then I cut the legs off half way up to 
the joint, where it begins to get sharp, 
and I cut the claws in two at the joint 
and the body itself in four at the ridge. 

“After the okra is ready, I put my 
crabs in for one hour—no more. While 
they're cooking, I put on my rice. I al- 
ways cook the rice and serve it separate 
from the gumbo. I let people mix them 
right at the table.” 

All the time his wife was talking 
about food, George Pons sat by quietly. 
But when I started to leave, he came 
running after me. “ Do you ever collect 
pirate souvenirs?"” he demanded, hold- 
ing out an earth-brown object toward 
me. It was a small dagger, crusted with 
rust. I wondered where he got it. 


Pirate Gold 


“In the garden,” he answered non- 
chalantly. "We dig up pirate junk all 
around the house.’ He went on to say 
that he thought there was an old pirate 
burying place somewhere on the 
grounds. Once, when he was digging a 
wle for a fence post in the front yard, he 
uncovered an unknown cement tunnel. 

" Did you find any treasures there?” 
I asked. 

“I stopped a-diggin’! I didn’t lose 
anything down there.” 

Most of the old “ head” are as casual 
as George Pons about pirate treas- 
ures—despite the stories, crude maps 
and occasional bits of actual treasure 
that turn up from time to time. 

Gus Eslava, seventy-two, the last of 


the great river raconteurs, says that 
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many years ago there were all kinds of 
strange characters wandering up and 
down the river, searching for buried 
treasure. He remembers one night, as a 
boy, when he was out in his boat after 
flounders. In the distance he saw a light. 
Rowing closer, he discovered that it was 
a lantern on shore—and by the light of 
the lantern a man was digging furiously. 

Gus recognized the man as a new- 
comer and, paying him little mind, he 
rowed off. Early next morning, passing 
the place where the strange man had 





Bind 
Your Holidays 


a lose that issue which 
you will want to look 
through again someday. Bind- 
ers which will hold six issues 
of Hottpay may be ordered 
from Howtmay Information 
Service, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. The bind- 
ers are of red_ imitation 
leather, with the name of the 
magazine stamped in gold on 
front and backbone. Also, on 
the backbone, a label holder 
in which you may mark the 
seqience of your issues. They 
are offered at cost, $2.50 
each, postage prepaid. Sorry, 
no C, O. D. orders. 











been found shoveling, Gus saw a large 
hole in the ground. In the hole were 
some rusty iron hoops and the imprint 
of a heavy trunk. The treasure hunter 
was gone. No one ever saw the man 
again, but the general conclusion is that 
he found what he was looking for and 
took it away with him. 

Other treasure hunters were less suc- 
cessful. “There was one old fellow 
named Dusenberry,”’ Gus Eslava said, 
“and he had a map someone'’d given 
him with directions on it, saying how 
the first people he'd meet on this side of 
the bay would be Weekses and on the 
other, Nelsons. Sure enough, that’s 
what happened and old Dusenberry got 
all excited. He spent eight years digging. 
Finally, he did dig up an old chest, but 
there was nothing in it.” 

Once an old man came along who 
claimed he was a former pirate. The last 
time he had seen the Magnolia, he re- 
lated, was as a youth, whea he accom- 
panied the captain of his ship and five 
other crew members there in a small 
boat. They landed at a magnolia tree 
and the captain ordered the men to 
bury a huge treasure chest. To mark the 
spot, he carved a crude star and scimi- 
tar on the tree trunk, and then, hauling 
out a brace of pistols, he shot the crew 
members. Five of the men were killed, 
but one man escaped. Now, after many 
years, this lone surviving crew member 
was returning to hunt for the treasure. 


(Continued on Page 116) 





MOBILE, ALABAMA 


| 


Nature’s Wonderland 
of 


Open the year ‘round. Plan 
your visit now to enjoy a pan- 
orama of unequalled beauty 
in this “Charm Spot of the 
Deep South.” 


Write for Free Color Folder 


BELLINGRATH GARDENS 
DEPT. A-13 MOBILE. ALABAMA 


So you are Florida-bound... 
.what fun you will have! 
Especially at the Lauderdale Beach Hotel. 


Everyone likes our delicious American 
Plan meals, distinctive service, our 
oceanfront comforts. That is why it 
is wise to plan well in advance for a 
deluxe stay at this popular resort. We 
can help you avoid disappointment and 
assure you an enjoyable holiday during 
our most dependable weather periods, 
if we can assist now with your plans. 
Simply write us your first and second 
choice arrival dates and length of stay. 
Address: Charles E. Knight, Managing 
Director. P. O. Box 351-H. 
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has 
everything” 


@ Ski-lovers are telling each other about the new 
chair lift Mont Tremblant has added to its lavish 
ski facilities. The lift climbs the challenging north 
side of the mountain. 

Two chair lifts, two rope tows and an Alpine 
lift provide a total of three miles’ carefree riding 
to swift-skiing heights. No other resort in the east 
has so many lifts, such extensive, well-groomed 
trails. A new “sissy schuss” welcomes beginners, 
where a gentle slope permits skiing with minimum 
snow. Professional Ski School for beginners and 
experts. 

Meet your friends in the spacious lounges of 
the Lodge. Mammoth fireplaces, picturesque game 
rooms and bars. Dancing nightly. Excellent cuisine. 
Colorful Cottages and Inn. Early reservations 
suggested, 

ALL-DAY SKI LIFT TICKETS $4.50, unlimited 
rides on all 5 lifts, no waiting. 


Only 90 miles north of Montreal 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LOD ( MONT TREMBLANT 


P.@., CANADA 
One of the world’s finest ski resorts 


High atop Nob Hill in 
SAN FRANCISCO 


.. for gracious living, perfect in all 
its varying services... only a few 
minutes from fashionable shops, 


theatres, and the business district! 


7op? of the Mark 


. . for cocktails... world famous! A 
fifty-mile panorama of sparkling cit- 
ies, the two mighty bridges, and the 
Golden Gateway to the Blue Pacific. 
tariff from $7.00 
gorage in building 
> 
Offices in New York, Washington, 
Chicago and Los Angeles 
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a C OCEAN AT 88th STREET 


Enjoy your Florida holiday on 
our sun swept private beach 
vacation luxury at reasonable 

rates. Join our intimate colony 
of congenial guests for the fin 
est in winter living. Write today! 
Edw W 
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MIAMI BEACH 
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i " HAPPY HOLIDAY 


IN SUBURBAN CHICAGO. 


/ HIGH VAN D 
PAR K ittinots 


Luxurious new rooms now available 
at this top-flight year-‘round resort 
hotel. A happy combination of recre- 
ational activities and restful informal- 
ity. On the shore of Lake Michigan, 
1000 feet of sandy beach, 21 acres of 
beautiful ravine woodland. Excellent 
cuisine. Rooms from $10.00 double, 
from $6.00 single. European Plan. 


CHICAGO 32 MIN. 


HOTEL BY FAST TRAIN 


ON-THE-LAKE 


i 


FLORIDA’S 
GULF COAST 


Above is a view of the oflice and 
shopping center of the beautiful 
new Florasota Gardens Apartment 
Hotel, just completed and now 
ready for occupancy in Sara 

200 Apartment units all comp! let “ly 
furnished and arranged for imme 
diate housekeeping from the mo 
ment of your arrival. Fresh water 
swimming pool—Gulf Beaches 
Fishing — Hunting — Golf ° 
Reservations Suggested 


AM AFFILIATE OF A. LLOYD GOODE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


FLORASOTA GARDENS “?fortox 


Oceanfront Luxury 
- Private Pool 
Beach - Cabana Club 
Superb Cuisine 
Music for Dinner 
and Dancing 





world 
famous 


lake placid 
yeor ‘round vacation wonderland 


ond up doily includes de luxe room. 
both, superb meols of the new 


$ 
| 0 Hotel MARCY yr* 


Send for souvenir bookiet H-1 ‘The Lake Placid Story’’ 











FLORIDA RESORTS 


Operated by ARTHUR L. ROBERTS 
“YOU'LL HAVE FUN AT ANY ONE” 
EVERGLADES and VILLA ATLANTIQUE—PALM BEACH 
NEPTUNE HALL BAHAMA BEACH—MELBOURNE 
HIGHLANDS HOTEL SILVER SPRINGS—OCALA 
HOTEL HAVEN —WINTER HAVEN 
PINE CREST INN PINEHURST, N. C. 
Please write direct—American Pian $10, up. 











Grande Hotel & Club 


ON GULF OF MEXICO. Fireproof. Offers utmost in 
modern-restful surroundings. Rooms in hotel with 

Privote tile bath & shower. Superb cuisine. Private 

beach. Golf. Fishing. Rates: Hotel $30; Club $24; two 

Persons daily & up. Amer. Plan. Distinguished Clientele. 

JOSEPH SPADARO, Owner-Gen. Mgr., Tel. 4251 
or N. Y. Of. 51 E. 42 St. MU 2-3341 








¥LORIDA 
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SKY LINE INN 


Open All Year 
ST. PATRICK INN 
Mt. Pocono, Pa. 
POCONO MOUNTAIN INN 
Cresco, Pa. 


5,000-Acre Private Park 
Highest, most central location. Walking distance to 
tansportation center, stores, theatre, churches. 


Bar & Lounge — Orchestra 
Dancing, Planned Activities, 
Winter Sports, Hunting & Fishing 


FAMOUS FOR HONEYMOONERS 


Write direct or phone BOwling Green 9-6795 or your 
local travel agent 
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The HUNTINGTON 
A Resort Hotel of Merit—in beautiful 
tropical gardens, patios, citrus grove 
verandahs . . . lounges . distinetly » 
Choice residential location ose 
and interest. Open until May. Mox« ner 
oll like The pny nm its real Southern he 
Paul B. Barnes Ma ur 


ST. PETERSRU RG, FL ORIDA 


snrroundings 
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Just the ticket! 


The Gideon's good for what ails 
you! There's brisk pine air for 
smoke-filled lungs . country 
We're 


rests! 


quiet for city nerves 


specialists in off-season 
Come ski, skate, join the sleigh- 
ride parties, dream by flickering 
fires. Be congenial as you like— 
solitary if you please. And let 
bubbling mineral waters of the 
Spa bathe fatigue away— help 
you feel fresh as a daisy in 
May! Privately operated. Myron H. 
Woolley, Manager 


Py i 


Th 


Gipeon Putnam 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 
The Spa is Owned and its Health Services Operated 
‘ YY ¥& dy The State of New York 7 r ¥ 


XAS 


NEWEST FINEST 
Seybold Guest Ranch 


Enjoy a vacation on a real Texas 


Ww 








horse and cow ranch. Wonderful 
90 miles of rid- 


100 miles of river 


winter climate 
ing trails 
for fishing and boating. Horse 
hunts, 


races, rodeos, fox 


dances delicious meals— 
hotel-type accommodations. 
Write for booklet 


SEYBOLD GUEST RANCH 
Box 16, Mineral Wells, Texas 


LAKE LAWN 


FOR WINTER SPOATS 


a“ 


_——_— 





Winter vacation, honeymoon 
or week-end party; excellent 
accommodations, fine food, 
dancing, cocktail lounge. 
Sports include new ski slide 
with tow, skating, iceboating, 
tobogganing, cutters. 2 hours 
from Chicago. Phone Delavan 
344 or write Lake Lawn, 
Delavan Lake, Wis. 


PLACES TO STAY 


IT’S 


Tae Palece 


Among American cities, San Francisco has 
a character and charm all its own-and of 
San Francisco’s hotels, The Palace has 
solely kept alive this captivating character 
and charm. Being a guest at The Palace 
means living in large, cheerful rooms, 
enjoying the nation’s leading entertainers 
and dance orchestras, dining in its far 
famed restaurants and having most of 
romantic San Francisco at one’s doorstep 


SAN FRANCISCO 
EDMOND A. RIEDER 
General Manager 


ROOMS FROM $5 
SUITES FROM $14 


Go. Stare Prtontitnte 


Gtr dlt/ 


Make Superhealth your goal... 
learn to live well amid the beautiful 
surroundings of the Miami-Battle 
Creek...founded by Dr. John Harvey 
Kellogg. His ume-perfected methods 
applied by our skilled hands make 
your recovery a delightful experi- 
ence. Individual treatment, lovely 
resort accommodations ... take ad- 
vantage of the famous Battle Creek 
cuisine and physiotherapy treat- 
ments to enjoy the best of health. 
Write for illustrated folder H-1. 


NEWEST + FINEST» 
RANCH AND RESORT . 





HELBORNE 


MIAMI BEACH 


Private swimming 
pool...Gay Cabana 
Club...Air Con- 
ditioned dining 
room and cocktail 
lounge. Dancing 
nightly. 


Milton M. Chapman 
Mgn. Dir. 


. 
Open All Year 


weather; no fog. American Plan rates include 

horse and all recreations. For free booklets write 
LYNN 5S. GILLHAM, Mgr. 

Solvang, California 

COLL OLLI Sa rT? 


KNOW PLACES AND PRICES 


“™ GIMLET 


Magazine of Resort-Vacation Travel 
FOR 21 YEARS TRAVEL-WISE TRAVELER'S GUIDE 
Fascinating Pages. Illustrated. Pocket-size."’ 
CANADA thru FLORIDA, THE SOUTH & 
En Route. Includes New York City, Washing- 
ton, D. C., West Indies. 
Recommended hotels, restaurants, prices; Hiway Data, 
aps, transportation. Resorts, cruises; SPECIAL 
ATTRACTIONS: Silver Springs, Fia.; Homosasso Springs 
Hotel, Flo.; Bellingrath Gardens, Mobile; The Gardens, 
Charleston, S. C. 75¢ at Doubleday and Brentano's 
Book Stdres, or order direct from THE GIMLET, DEPT. 
W-1, 551 Fifth Ave, N Y. C. Add 10¢ cover postage. 











* THE 


COLUMBUS 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Seventeen floors of luxurious 
comfort in the heart of Miami. 
Convenient to all attractions 


..downtown offices all airlines. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 





HOLIDAY 


FRONTING 
BEAUTIFUL 
LAKE WORTH 


War 
PALM BEACH 


SENNSYLVANE™ 


WITH BATHS 


Come bask in Florida sunshine ct the 
social center of the Palm Beaches. 
Please write Robt. C. Trier, Jr, Mor 





gry KLOEPPEL 
HOTELS 


CALL ROBERT F. WARNER ASSOC. 
N. Y. Br 9-6347, CHGO-RAN 0625 
WASH.-REP 2642 














RESERVATIONS... 
Iu reduance 


é To assure the best accommoda- 
tions, write for reservations in ad- 
vance. The mention that you saw 
the advertisement in HOLIDAY 
will distinguish your inquiry. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
The poor old fellow spent almost 
twenty years along the river, searching 
and digging busily until practically the 
last day of his life. But he never found 
the tree with the sign of the star and 
scimitar. 

4 retired businessman from Balti- 
more bought a scientific treasure-de- 
tecting device, guaranteed to buzz when 
held over buried gold, silver or any 
other metal. The machine has buzzed 
dutifully every time it has gone into 
operation—and my friend has a fine 
collection of old tin cans, nails and 
rusted iron. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory pirate 
discovery wasmade by “ Fish” Crockett, 
a recluse who was an officer in a British 
Guards regiment in World War I. 
“Fish” has lined both sides of the walk, 
extending from his impressive home- 
made log house down to his dock, with 
liquor bottles emptied during more than 
fifteen years on the river. It was fitting, 
therefore, that when he went out one 
day to dig a hole in the ground at Ver- 
nant Park during Prohibition (to hide 
some whisky from the sheriff, he says) 
he should find two ancient Spanish, 
hand-blown, giant-size rum bottles. To- 
day these are among his most prized 
possessions. 

Whether or not they take stock in 
tales of buried treasure along its banks, 
all the Creoles have a mystical attach- 
ment for the river itself. Most of them 
know its every turn, channel, rock and 
practically its every family of fish. Fish- 
ing is still their chief occupation. But 
most of the famous old Creole fishermen 
are dead now, like Grandfather “ Tilly” 
Weeks and Severeigne Lacoste (called 
“Slip-er-een” because he was so shy 
and had a way of slipping through the 
woods when a stranger approached) and 
Louis Collins, who kept on fishing 
every day of his life until he died at 


the age of ninety. 
The King of the River 


Louis Collins’ sons take after him to- 
day and are probably the best of the 
younger fishermen. One son, Will, who 
runs a tourist camp, is respected by ev- 
eryone because of his “ feel” for fish. A 
neighbor said of him, “If Will Collins 
tells you there's no fish in the river you 
can leave your rod in the car—you 
won't catch anything. And, if he tells 
you to use a cricket for bait instead of a 
fancy lure or a piece of shrimp, you bet- 
ter do it, because that’s the only way 
you'll get a bite that day.” 

Another son, Earl, a smiling wiry 
man in his thirties, is a great flounderer. 
A floundering expedition with him is a 
highly poetic, ennobling and unforgetta- 
ble experience, even if you don’t gig a 
single flounder. 

The flounder beds down at night in 
the clear shallow water along the shore- 
line. With a good pair of eyes, an idea of 





what a flounder looks like (an ellipse, 
flattened out), a gig and a floundering 
light—the Creoles hook an old-fash- 
ioned lantern onto a length of planking 
that has been nailed to the front of the 
boat — you are prepared to catch them. 

You stand in the prow, your gig 
poised to be stuck into anything resem- 
bling an outline of a slumbering 
flounder. If this is your first time out, 
you find yourself making false stabs— 
thrusting too hard because of excite- 
ment or too far off the target because 
you hadn't counted on the water's re- 
fraction—before you get a flounder. 

Besides flounder (which you can hook 
on a line by day as well as gig by night) 
the Creoles catch trout (speckled and 
white), redfish, rock bass, gar, bream 
catfish, croaker 
and every variety of shellfish. 


(pronounced ™ brim"’) 


The Foreign Invasion 


Although they still spend most of 
their time on the river, things have 
changed for the Creoles—mainly be- 
cause of the arrival of outsiders, or 
“foreigners,” who have moved among 
them and across the river from them and 
have affected their lives profoundly. 

One type of foreigner is the wealthy 
part-time resident who has his home 
across the river and who recruits his 
maids, handymen and guides from the 
Creoles. Asa result of his presence here, 
many of the Creole girls have learned to 
dress up in starched costumes, wait on 
table and make hors d'oeuvres; the men 
have learned to cut hedges, manicure 
lawns and tend fancy barbecue pits. 

Probably the most interesting for- 
eigners are the simple country folks, 
largely from the underprivileged areas 
of the South, who stumbled across the 
and settled down 
there to tend little patches of land and 


Magnolia years back 


raise full crops of young ‘uns. These are 


known as “ Crimps” or " Hoosiers” by 


their Creole neighbors, who unmali- 


ciously circulate stories illustrating 
their extreme otherworldliness. 

You can best understand the import 
of the changes brought about by for- 
eigners— Hoosiers, rich folks and river 
recluses— when you learn that in a small 
clearing, where once the Creole chil- 
dren used to meet on their way to school, 
there is now that utterly incongruous 
institution (as far as the Creoles, who 
are ardent Catholics, are concerned) 
the Vernant Park Baptist Church. 

Ever since the first Catholic church 
was built, the Creoles have enjoyed the 
full-time services of resident priests, 
have 


most of whom, oddly enough, 


been Irish. The Creoles have a great 
feeling of intimacy with their church, 
arising in part perhaps from the fact 
that they have all pitched in to build it 
on three separate occasions—the last 
two times after hurricanes. On the back 
of a rather primitive painting of the 
original church (made by Ulysses Bar- 


nard, the local barber, who “ painted 
around a little”) there are inscribed 
these words in pencil: 


1882—St John the Baptist Church. 
Blowed down in 1906. The lot ware De- 
noted by Mr. John Nolte. First Catholic 
Church in Fish River. Many are the happy 
days link with this old church. The first 
confirmation class ware in church by 
Bishop O'Sullivan. 


After the second hurricane, in 1916, 
the church was rebuilt in a style best 
described as Magnolia Springs Gothic. 
Its outstanding feature is a series of 
crude flying buttresses held to the 
ground with heavy cable chain, to keep 
the church from being “ blowed down” 
again. Alongside the church they built a 
schoolhouse, which today has forty pu- 
pils (all Creoles—other children go to 
school at Magnolia Springs). Classes up 
to the seventh grade are taught here by 
Father Thomas Lorigan, the regular 
parish priest, and Miss Mary Lazzari, 
twenty-eight, the state-employed 
teacher, who comes from near-by 
Daphne. Seventh grade is as high as 
they can go, unless they enroll in a pri- 
vate parochial school elsewhere— which 
few Creole children ever do. 

Before the turn of the century, when 
the river was the only highway con- 
necting with the outside world, an old 
river boat named the Magnolia brought 
supplies and mail three times a week. 
The captain was obliging and frequently 
made purchases for the residents, deliv- 
ering them, with the mail, to the nearest 
dock and announcing their arrival by 
a bugle blast. 

In those days the land was not so 


There 


were few small holdings and people let 


widely parceled out as today. 


their piny-woods cattle (descended, it 
is said, from stock brought over by the 
Spaniards) run wild. Gus Eslava can 
remember cattle roundups that lasted 
two weeks when he was a boy. The 
woods were full of game, too—deer, 
bear, wild turkey and razorback hogs. 

For more than two hundred years 
the Creoles were little affected by out- 
side events. But World War II changed 
Almost 
all the young men went into the serv- 


the old feeling of detachment. 


ices. Perhaps because of their sup- 
posed pirate ancestry, 
elected the 
and several of the girls went into the 


many of them 


Navy or merchant marine, 


Waves. Others worked in war plants in 
Mobile, New Orleans and in the North. 
These have since come home—but 
very few to stay, feeling that greater 
opportunities lay on the outside. 
Today, along the river you see chil- 
dren, old folks and strangers. The only 
young and middle-aged Creoles left are 
fast adapting themselves to the stran- 
gers among them—working for them, 


learning their ways and marrying 


among them. Life is changing in Creole 


country. THE END 





ANNOUNCING 
THE RE-OPENING 


FEBRUARY 1* 
OF 


fitely 


AND COTTAGE COLONY 


HAMILTON -BERMUDA 


Robert D. Blackman, General Manager 
o 

Completely redecorated and re- 

furnished by Britain’s leading 

firms, the Princess again takes its 

place asthe accepted leader among 

the Colony’s many fine hotels. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or William P. Wolfe, Representative, 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. LOngacre 5-1114 
Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, Toronto 


A Butlin RESORT HOTEL 


Also Fort Montagu Beach Hotel, Nassau, 
Bahamas, opening Dec. 15 


TOPS IN THE TROPICS 


a complete “resort within a resort” 


An outstanding hotel with enviable 
reputation for faultless service and 
cuisine. 

Private beach, 50 acres of land- 
scaped grounds, full program of 
amusements, festive Jungle Club, new 
Hibiscus Bar and Grill. All rooms 
have private bath, circulating ice water. 


JOHN L. COTA, General Manager 
ASK YOUR AGENT 


or write WILLIAM P. WOLFE, Representative, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, LOngacre 5-1114 
Offices: Philadelphia, Chicago, Toronto 


A Gudlin RESORT HOTEL 


Also—The Princess Hotel, Bermuda 








HONEYMOONERS 
PARADISE 


MARINES 
TERRACE so HOTEL 


ED variate, Refined, Home-like. Directly on 
Oceon Front ond 27th Street. Lorge Pri- 
vate Beach. Idea! year ‘round vacation spot. 
For information write John B. Reid, Mng. Dir. or 
coll your local travel bureau, American Express, 
Thos. Cook & Sons or Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service. 


+% iS DEFINITE RESERVATIONS NECESSARY 


MIAMI BEACH 


amen Baer.) 


*. 


Of course, 
bring the children... 


noovs CHALFONTE - 
HADDON HALL 


406 Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Write. for color folder 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Owners and Managers for over 50 years 


Represented by Robert F. Warner Associates 








Fun and relaxation await 


zs 
and expert. Skating, ice 
2s 
gentle, some —_ Ski : 
— 
that is truly superlative. 


“High in the i £8, 
you at Skytop. Finest 

winter sports for novice 

hockey. Skiing over mile 

of thrilling trails . . . some 

tows, instructor. Toboggan- 

ing. Indoor games. Food 

Write for further 

information. 


SKYTOP CLUB, Box 2 


Skytop, Pa. — 


ACAPULCO or ANTIGUA? | 


Private owner will rent luxurious villa on 
sea in Acapulco January-May; and Antigua, 
Guatemala estate with swimming pool after 
February. Both complete with staff of excel- 
lent servants. Write: 








BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 
A complete resort hotel with distinct club 
atmosphere. Beach and Cabana club. Pool 
and surf bathing. Championship golf course, 
tennis, fishing cruisers, dancing nightly. 
AMERICAN PLAN, $12 
and up per person dolly. 
Donald E. Church, Mgr. 
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TAYLOR PROPERTIES, Box 102, Norristown, Pa. 








GOLDEN MESA DUDE RANCH 


Glorious California Sun 
On Mojave Desert, 75 miles 
north of L. A. Moderate rates; 
excellent food; horseback riding. 
Former site of Piute Indian 
Village. Write for folder. 

Wilsons Route, Bex 167, Lancaster, California 
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ical Mesto 
EXTRA DRY 


tnerucan Champagne 


.PuAsANT VALLEY Wine Co. Rivems.NY. 


> CONTENTS 45 QUART —_— 





Groat 


‘ 
s_# 


AMERICAN CHAMPAGRES. 


: 
, 
. 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S’ 


GREAT CHAMPAGNES 


THE PLEASANT. VALLEY WINE CO. 
RHEIMS, HAMMONDSPORY, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF FINE WINES 
FOR NEARLY. 300 YEARS 





NORTHERN NOTEBOOK 
(Continued from Page 94) 


chosen to treat their drumming as a 
form of amusement and have scoffed at 
the idea of drum-conjuring. Education, 
enlightenment and their wish to imitate 
those they respect is the only hope of 
gradually leading them into an under- 
standing of Christianity. At present, 
many have the idea that Christianity is 
only the white man’s way of worshiping 
the same god the Indians have long 
been worshiping with pagan rites. . . . 

Funerals: The government will allow 
the charging of a small bill for half of 
necessary funeral expenses. When I first 
came the people considered that it was 
up to me to make all provisions for 
burial and they accepted no responsi- 
bility. I have been gradually trying to 
get them to take over some of the 
duties. It is impossible to get them to 
saw lumber to have on hand for coffins. 
They consider this a sort of looking for- 
ward to a person’s death. As a result 
there is always a scrimmage to get the 
necessary lumber when someone dies. 
If you have lumber on hand for other 
purposes they will expect to use it... . 
Order extra nails and spikes when you 
are ordering school-repair materials so 
that you will have some for coffins. . . . 
The Indian agent allows the issuance of 
rations to men who are digging the 
grave and making the coffin. Either give 
a certain small amount and let them di- 
vide it up, or limit the number of men 
to three or four. Otherwise every man 
on the Reserve will come around to 
watch and will expect to draw rations 
also. Do not let them use the best 
of your baled goods as clothing for 
the corpse. With all due respect to the 
dead it is not right to use it for such 
purposes when children are running 
about half-naked in winter. . .. Do not 
permit them to indulge their habit of 
everyone kissing the corpse just be- 
fore it is lowered into the grave. 
Most funerals are t.b. deaths and it is 
frightful to witness everyone perform- 
ing the kissing act. , 

Dealing With the People: For small 
jobs I need to have done I usually pay 
in flour, tea or lard. I do the same when 
paying for small quantities of meat or 
fish. ... Know your needs ahead of time. 
In this way you will get things at a rea- 
sonable price. If you are ever in the po- 
sition where you have to have something 
or have to hire someone you will be held 
up for exorbitant prices and almost 
have to beg to have it done. (It hap- 
pened to me only once.) If an Indian 
has enough supplies to last him a few 
days he is very independent of everyone 
and disdainful of work. ... Never pay 
in full for anything in advance, for an 
Indian always expects to get something 
at time of delivery. It is always best to 
offer a little less than you are prepared 


to pay for a good article and then give a 


bonus if the item is up to expecta- 
tions. ... The people have little idea of 
value and they consider a fair price to 
be just as much as they can get out of 
you. Just as I don’t take advantage of 
them, I don’t consent to being taken 
advantage of myself. If their price is too 
high I simply do without until [ can 
buy at a fair price. As usual 
among Indians, when someone brings 
you something, he expects you to give 
him something in return. If you 
don't, you will be hopelessly under 


obligation and embarrassingly at their 





“Bound In°° 


If you haven't renewed your 
subscription by the time the 
last copy arrives, you'll find a 
handy order form—bound in 
that issue. 

That form, returned 
promptly with remittance, is 
your insurance against miss- 
ing a single Houtpay. Or, if 
you prefer, there’s a maii no- 
tice sent to arrive at about 
the same time. Either way— 
if you don’t delay—you'll re- 
ceive many more fascinating 
Hoipays. 











mercy. I always consider such situa- 
tions as barter rather than gifts and re- 
turn what I believe to be equal value. 

The foregi ing, like so much other free 
advice, you may find worth little. It is 
given in the hope that it will help to ac- 
quaint you with the work and make 
easier your start. But, in a sense, 
every teacher who has ever come here 
has had to begin over. I mean by that — 
with the minds of the people. It is as if, 
when a teacher leaves, an episode, which 
the people have learned to tolerate, will 
have ended. For I have no illusions that 
their innate, deep-down resentment of 
those who come to teach, discipline and 
conform them to the white man’s ways 
has ever been erased. We do our best, 
and undoubtedly a teacher accomplishes 
some small bit. But, to do so, the Indian 
makes him begin almost from scratch. 
That is the Indian's reluctance—his 
primitive defense against change. That 
is why our work in remote places is often 
discouraging, thankless. At the begin- 
ning, you will probably hear of all the 
wrongs I have done, and then, as your 
methods meet with someone's disap- 
proval, you will hear what a paragon of 
kindness and generosity I used to be. At 
least that’s the way it was with my 
predec essor and me. The longer you 
stay here the more you will realize how 
little you know of Indian psychology. I 
believe that the only persons who ever 
really understand the Indians are those 
white people who were born and raised 
among them. Certainly no man who was 
raised to the standards of civilization 


can ever live among them long enough 
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fully to comprehend their process of 
thinking. I used to think I knew the In- 
dian mind, but now, after many years 
of close contact with it, I'm not nearly 
so confident. I make no claim to having 
accomplished much and do not wish to 
give the impression that you must fol- 
low my methods, but I hope you will be 
able to profit from my experience and 
goon to achieve worth-while results. At 
least, youcannot do much poorer than [. 


Sincerely. ... 


And with the signature the voice 
faded and was gone. There were no more 
words on the page and the throbbing, 
pounding beat of the drum swelled again 
into rhythmic dominance. [ continued 
to sit with the notebook before me, 
staring at the last empty page. You had 
read this often, hadn't you, Mr. War- 
ren? And you didn’t find much to add. 
You were too busy starting over, be- 
ginning again, as he said, and you were 
here only four years. And finally you 
had to leave because of “nervous ill- 
ness.”” You were sensitive and serious 
and you pitted yourself too earnestly 
against a tribal mind of centuries, a way 
of life that would not yield its ancient 
claim upon itself so easily. He knew. He 
tried to tell you. A little at a time... 
such a pitifully little. 

My guide and I were ready to push 
off in our loaded canoe later that morn- 
ing when a plane circled for a landing. 
At the sudden roaring of the motor 
there was much activity from the sleepy 
tents on the slope. Whole families, men, 
women and children surged down the 
hill and lined up along the shore line. I 
turned to watch the small seaplane taxi 
toward us over the water. In a few mo- 
ments the pontoons slid gently along- 
side the log pier and the pilot jumped 
down and moored the ship. 

The only passenger, a pale-complex- 
ioned, confident-looking young man 
stepped out and stood looking eagerly 
about him. The new teacher—Mr. 
Warren's successor —had arrived. 

He picked up his bedroll and the in- 
congruous suitcase and started toward 
the staring, silent, motionless people on 
the shore. When he had almost reached 
them he hesitated, letting the bedroll 
and the suitcase slip slowly to the 
ground. There was a pause. Then, as on 
cue, the crowd parted slightly to make 
way for the blunt, dark figure of Chi- 
ga-mi. The Saulteaux chief strode for- 
ward. Dutifully, he shook the hand of 
the new teacher, as his inscrutable eyes 
and slow half-smile swept past the new- 
comer to the sparkling waters of the 
bay. Then the people dissolved into 
loose little groups of unconcern and 
drifted back to their tents. 

The pale, confident-looking young 
man picked up his belongings and 
started up the slope leading to the 
house. The need had begun for the gray 


notebook he'd find there. THE END 
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--»- Lhe 1949 FRAZER! 


This is a new day ... a day when you think twice about buying a warmed- 
over version of a traditional car. And you look for that one car which is 
setting the pace for cars to come. For this is the car you want—a car 
that has proved itself... a car with the best that the engineers of 
tomorrow can produce. But you want more—a car that will give you 
all the joy of ownership that can come only from the very finest in 
appointments and luxury. You'll want to pick the colors yourself, 
of course. The fabrics, too, from a wide, wide choice. Only one 
car meets these hopes of yours for the car of tomorrow. It is the 
FRAZER for 1949. There’s one near you, waiting for you to 
see it... waiting for you to drive it. You will find it at your 
KAISER-FRAZER dealer's. Kaiser-Frazer Corp., Willow Run, Mich. 


See and drive the new 1949 FRAZER Manhattan 
—“The pride of Willow Run” —at your dealer’s now! 
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AFTER-DARK 
FASHION ALBUM 


DANCING 


by TONI ROBIN 


The winter season means that once more we 
may look forward to evenings which are for- 
mal and sophisticated. Every woman not only 
feels but looks more feminine and desirable 
when she is dressed to the nines in a bouffant, 
low-cut dancing gown or a slick, sleek dinner 
dress. On these pages are dresses which fit the 
three major evening occasions: dancing, dinner 
and the theater. 

First off, six creations designed to cut down 
the almost unconquerable male apathy which 
arises over the suggestion of an evening's for- 
mal dancing. These should be sufficient to send 
the stolid male hurrying to the back of the 
closet to dust off his patent leathers and fum- 
ble hopefully for his collar case. 


BEN KEIG GOWNS; TRIFARI JEWELRY; DAWNELLE GLOVES. 
NEW YORK’S elegant Hotel Plaza features Leo Reisman’s music in 
its Persian Room. Listening to his violin are these handsomely dressed 


Photographs by Fritz Henle 


women. The one on the left wears a strapless lace gown with a tiered 
skirt; the other, a black point d’esprit with rhinestone-studded yoke. 


CEIL CHAPMAN GOWN); BELLE GLOVES; TRIFARI JEWELRY FIRA BENENSON GOWN; BELLE GLOVES; TRIFARI JEWELRY 
FOR DEBUTS, grand balls, junior assemblies or whatever the gala THERE’S nothing which brings out the hidden Pavlova in a woman 
occasion, a young girl feels and looks right in a billowy white evening or gives her that Vienna-grand-ballroom feeling more than the grace- 


gown, which is both youthful and provocative. This net gown has a ful sweep and movement of a bouffant ball gown. Spotlighted here is a 


rose-trimmed stole and is embroidered with silver thread and sequins, tiny-waisted, bare-shouldered taffeta with a leaf motif at the neckline. 
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CHARLES JAMES GOWNS, GLOVES AND FAN; HARRY WINSTON JEWELRY 


AN EVENING GOWN in the grand manner for that great entrance when “all eyes are turned in admiration” has a part in every 


woman’s dreams. Charles James, the designer, who is noted for his elegant clothes, has designed two such dresses. The lady with the 
fan is wearing a silver-gray voluminous satin skirt with a fitted off-the-shoulder black velvet overbodice. Her regal frienc! wears an 
off-the-shoulder black satin gown which has a big bustle and crisscross straps of black velvet emphasizing the dramatic low-cut back. 
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AF TER-DARK 
FASHION ALBUM 


DINNER 


To the extreme relief of sensitive restau- 
rateurs and night-club owners, bored with an 
evening procession of sack suits and just 
dresses, formality for dining out is once again 
in favor. More and more women have taken to 
decking themselves out in dinner gowns that 
demand handsome accessories, and their male 
escorts have been forced to follow blac k- or 
white-tie suit. Herewith six glamorous eye- 
openers for the newly resplendent dinner hour. 


FIRA BENENSON DRE MR. JOHN HAT; B. WEINSTEIN FURS; RUBEL JEWELRY; EVINS SHOES 


THE COLONY, in New York’s East 60's, caters to celebrities and 
gourmets to whom food is important and money trivial. The young 
lady looking for her escort is appropriately dressed in an ankle-length 


gown of navy broadcloth, It has a narrow tiered skirt and low neckline. 
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BERGDORF GOODMAN'S GOWN, HAT, JEWELRY, GLOVES; DELMAN SHOES AND COBLENTZ BAG 
CHAMBORD, located on New York’s famous Third 


noted for its fine French cooking, its rare wines and expensive bill of 


Avenue, is 


fare. Dressed for such a meal, the young lady wears a rose-trimmed, 
ankle-length broadcloth dress with satin insets and matching stole. 


TRAINA-NORELL GOWNS; HARRY WINSTON JEWELRY; JOSEF BAG, 
PRIVATE HOMES in New York will be the scenes of formal parties 
during the winter season. This hostess wears a sheath dress witha sequin- 
studded net coat, while her guests have (left) a satin gown with sable- 
trimmed jacket, and (background) a black wool Empire dinner gown. 
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BEN REIG DRESS AND HAT, FRANK BROS, SHOES; RUBEL JEWELERY; KORET BAG, 


THE ZEBRA STRIPES of El Morocco, New York’s elegant night spot, are as well known as the famous and would-be 
famous people who gather there to dine, dance and be seen. The clothes there vary from the very formal (for dancing) 


to the more covered-up like this strikingly sophisticated off-the-shoulder dinner dress of black crepe. It has long 


sleeves, full-length narrow skirt, a lace collar which frames the décolleté and lace insets across the flattering bodice. 
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AFTER-DARK 
FASHION ALBUM 


THEATER 


Winter nights in the city bring cosmopolitan 
entertainment ranging from the plushy showi- 
ness of the Met to the excitement of an opening 
night, from the chi-chi elegance of the ballet to 
the funof-a new musical. For each type of after- 
dark amusement there are appropriate gowns. 
Formal for opera and openings, more restrained 
dinner clothes for theater-going that may end 
the evening in a night club. Here are nine ex- 
amples to show vou what we mean. 


LEFT, MONTE SANO. RIGHT, TRIGERE; TRIFARI JEWELRY; WEAR-RIGHT GLOVE 


ATTENDING A PERFORMANCE of Mister Roberts, two girls wear 


going-to-the-theater evening coats which are both formal and tailored. 
Left: a white, belted, fleece coat with gold kid collar: right: a white wool, 


shot with gold thread, coat featuring a high collar and large cuffs. 
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BERGDORF GOODMAN CUSTOM ORIGINAL COSTUME AND ACCESSORIES. 
STEALING THE SPOTLIGHT from the ballerina is an orange-red 
wool evening dress with low décolleté, front fullness and a full-length 
matching stole. The addition of a silver-blu mink stole adds the right 


note of elegance to this perfect dinner and theater and dancing costume. 


HOWARD GREER GOWNS; HARRY WINSTON JEWELRY; ARIS GLOVES; BLOCH FRERE HANDKERCHIEFS. 
GOWNS LIKE THESE are good choices for gala theater nights and 
dancing afterwards. Left: a black silk taffeta strapless bouffant with 


ruching trim; right: a swirling-net gown with a beaded bodice and 


halter: center: a slightly less formal dress of crepe, trimmed with sequins. 
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BERGDORF GOODMAN CUSTOM ORIGINAL GOWNS AND ACCESSORIES 
AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, society, celebrities and just plain opera lovers meet in a world reminiscent of the 
courtly 90’s. Bejeweled, gowned in the grand manner, they come to listen to the music and to drink and gossip at Sherry’s lounge. For 
such an event the lady in the foreground wears a low-cut satin gown and stole. In the background (left) is a black velvet halter dress 


with jet-trimmed faille skirt, and (right) an elegant, sweeping, strapless black velvet gown worn with a semifitted white ermine stole. 


+ 
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SKI and SPORTSMAN’S 
Side Car Carrier 


CARRIES SKIS, CAMPING AND FISHING 
EQUIPMENT, OARS, EMERGENCY PICK-UPS 


Once you use a pair, you'll wonder how on 
earth you ever got along without them. Carries 
up to four pairs of skis, snowshoes, ski poles, 
camping equipment, oars, etc. Slips on or off 
your car in a jiffy. Can't jar loose, or jolt off 
Won't mar or damage automobile finish 
Thousands now in use. Heavy web belting 
holds all equipment in vice-like grip. Carrying 
capacity up to 100 Ibs. Fits all cars. Ideal for 
summer use. Sold on liberal 10-Day Money- 
Back Guarantee. Free literature on request 


AT YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER or WRITE 


McALEER MFG. CO. 


DEPT. 20 
ROCHESTER, MICHIGAN 


LINGUAPHONE 
im is your Padeport 


} to the World 


| im your own home, alone or in a 
group, you can now learn to speak 


SPANISH - PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH - RUSSIAN 
ITALIAN - GERMAN 
or any of 23 other languages by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE 
Conversational METHOD 


You learn the new language by lis- 








tening to voices of native teachers. It 
is amazingly simple; thousands have 
succeeded. Educators hail Linguo- 
phone as a notable advance in sim- 
plifying the mastery of languages. 
That is why so many Linguaphone 
Sets are used in schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 


Available te Veterans under 


Git BAL OF RIGHTS 


SEND FOR FREE KOOK 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
80 RCA BUILDING, NEY/ YORK 20, N. Y. 


r 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

| 80 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. 

| Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book 


| tam CO), am not () a World War ll Veteran 


| | want to learn.... -language. 


: Nome... 
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HOLLYWOOD 


(Continued from Page 49) 


bank director) was met with screams 
and black lists as a “Communist plot 
to overthrow Holly wood,” 

It would almost seem as if the hy- 
perbole with which Hollywood has 
heralded its goods for generations has 
begun to affect the behavior of its 
leaders. For the birth of a new period 
(the sixth major phase of development, 
by my reckoning) is being accompanied 
by some of the most horrendous birth 
cries ever to have been heard outside of 
a barn where cows are freshening. 

Today, however, the anguish and 
the palpitations may be a little more 
justifiable than in some of Hbolly- 
wood's previous deathbed scenes. There 
was a time in the dim, golden ‘20's, 
when Hollywood very nearly lived up 
to the idyl that was spun around it, and 
that has enjoyed such a commanding 
place in our people’s mythology. Main- 
taining the domination of the European 
market it had gained during World War 
I, and attracting a steadily expanding 
public at home, Hollywood recaptured 
the optimism, the happy-go-lucky, five- 
thousand-today-and-ten-thousand- 
tomorrow attitude that characterized 
the gold-rush towns of the middle "90's. 
Those were the days of screwball talent, 
of spontaneity and improvisation, a 
lot of it penny dreadful, but some of it 
never surpassed for photographic origi- 
nality. Those were the days when 
a rich director could ride around in a 
white Rolls, with another for his private 
orchestra, when movie stars presented 
the ideal transference for a nation that 
could no longer find glamour or even 
dignity in politicians, businessmen or 
brass. Those were the days when every 
picture really did seem greater than the 
one before, as the drum beaters have 
never stopped claiming, because it drew 
larger audiences, made more money, 
stimulated more fan letters and estab- 
lished itself ever more firmly in the li- 
bidos, if not the hearts, of 100,000,000 
movie-goers a week in the United States 


alone. These were the days when every- 
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body was a genius, and if you didn’t be- 
lieve it, all you had to do was check the 
gross of his last picture. Some of the bet- 
ter silent films like The Covered Wagon 
and The Big Parade were, honestly for a 
change, epic; the Chaplin films showed 
what Hollywood's only full-time genius 
could do; and the comedies of Harold 
Lloyd, Buster Keaton, Larry Semon 
and a number of others were slapdash 
clowning of a rather high order. Toward 
the end of the silent days, the European 
influence accounted for some films of 
un-American morbidity and charac- 
ter analysis (The Way of All Flesh, 
The Last Command, The Patriot and 
so forth) that stand out forcefully 
from the production-line stuff rolling 
out every day. But the average Holly- 
wood product reflected the youthful, 
untroubled values that Hollywood 
shared with the rest of the country. 
You could learn more about Hollywood 
and the °20’s, from seeing Up in 
Vabel’s Room or Rich Men's Wives than 
you could from the stark pioneer- 
realism of von Stroheim's Greed. 


The Golden Age 


The world-famous authors, deep 
thinkers and assorted visiting firemen 
who sooner or later checked’in at the 
Ambassador Hotel two decades ago 
all seemed to come away with the same 
impression—that Hollywood was a 
sun-kissed island in a golden sea, pop- 
ulated by glamorous, carefree people 
who made and spent fabulous amounts 
of money and had a wonderful time 
doing it. 

The never-never land that was pro- 
jected in their films was very nearly 
equaled by the tight little world in 
which they were made. It was a world 
without taxes, without unions, without 
censorship, without foreign competi- 
tion, without witch-hunts and half a 
dozen other threats, vexations and 
irritations that today make Hollywood 
a center of anxiety, timidity and gen- 
eral confusion. In Southern California 
we have a way of describing atmos- 
pheric conditions that are warm but 
airless, humid but strangely still. We 
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call that “ earthquake weather.”’ That's 
an assumption only indirectly based on 
science and it hasn't always meant that 
an earthquake follows. But earthquake 
weather has seemed to anticipate all 
the shake-ups this writer can remem- 
ber. It could be that earthquake 
weather describes the social and indus- 
trial atmosphere of Hollywood today. 

The other evening a pioneer Holly- 
wood producer was contrasting the 
movie capital's good old days with re- 
cent developments. “It used to be a 
playground,” he said. “ Now it’s a 
battleground. The carpenters and 
painters are still fighting the IATSE. 
The Thomas Committee is beating 
our brains out with those Red charges 
when the truth is that Communist 
influence in Hollywood is probably 
no greater than in Akron or Hobo- 
ken. Unemployment is worse than it 
ever was in the depression: 3000 techni- 
cians, 75 per cent of the actors, six hun- 
dred writers. . . . The Supreme Court 
wants to separate the majors from 
their theater chains. The majors and 
the independents are at swords’ points. 
Television is beginning to cut in. 
Production costs are out of hand and to 
top it all’’—here the poor fellow’s voice 
broke with emotion at the severity of 
the blow to which he had not yet made 
an adjustment—" a lot of pictures are 
actually losing money!" 

To some of the lazier Hollywood cre- 
ators who thought all‘they had to do 
was see what went last year, give it a 
couple of switcheroos and light it up 
with three stars where two shone be- 
fore, this is a tragic blow. In the words 
of Doctor Toynbee, without mention of 
whom no article on anything seems to 
sound profound anymore, our West 
Coast civilization of film makers are 
facing their most crucial challenge 
to date. And a lot of the Holly- 
wood critics, amateur as well as profes- 
sional, have begun to speculate on 
whether the response may not be an ef- 
fort to improve the quality of our Amer- 
ican movies, not the extrinsic quality 
represented by lavish productions of 
spendthrift excess but the intrinsic 
qualities of narrative integrity and 
character penetration that have excited 
big city audiences in To Live in Peace, 
Paisan, Shoeshine, Symphonie Pas- 
lorale, Marriage in the Shadews, and 
some other satisfying importations in 


recent years. 


Art Ys. Investments 


Since our motion-picture industry 
really represents a tremendous experi- 
ment in aesthetics—the first of the arts 
to be industrialized and peddled for 
mass consumption—business statistics 
and artistic possibilities, that most un- 
likely couple, can never quite be sepa- 
rated from each other. It would be nice 
to taik about our movies in terms of 
visual art, creative use of sound, and so 





forth as the little magazines do. But, 
alas, unless we consider the problems 
of making art palatable to a hundred 
million people, or the implications of 
the big drop in box office since the fall 
of 1947, we are operating in a rose- 
tinted vacuum. The businessmen be- 
hind the men behind the camera nat- 
urally look on their film industry as a 
problem in real estate. They have sev- 
eral billions invested in five or six 
major studios and sixteen thousand 
theaters with eleven million seats. Nat- 
urally they aren’t going to get too ex- 
cited about an Ox-Bow Incident that all 
the highbrows rave about and not 
enough movie fans go to see. It isn’t the 
joy of creation but the joy of renting 
those eleven million seats every night 
in the week every weck in the year that 
keeps them going. One of the money men 
let me in on his private daydream once, 
when he admitted, ‘What I'd like to 
have for my dough is a Betty Grable 
musical fifty-two times a year.” 

But if this is strictly business, some- 
one in the back of the room asks why 
do they ever produce anything else but 
Grant and Dunne and Gable and Col- 
bert and Grable and Ameche, with all 
ten reels turning on the burning ques- 
tion of will they or won't they? Well, 
when we answer that one we're on our 
way to understanding the push-me- 
pull-you that controls the souls of so 
many Hollywood creators. And that is 
where the money men of the combines 
who sit back and cut the melon (worth 
200 million net in 1947) are hoist with 
their own investments. The money 
men can decide when to declare a divi- 
dend or effect a merger, or they, the 
supermoguls, can tell the mere moguls 
when to break an employee's contract 
for not holding the proper political 
ideas, but they still need people with 
more imagination, more sensitivity, 
more creative intelligence to make the 
pictures for them. This is the junction 
where the Mississippi of big business 
picks up the little tributary of art. For 
sometimes, under the beautifully tai- 
lored breast pocket of a $250 Eddie 
Schmidt suit, lies the heart of a pro- 
ducer that beats occasionally for quality 
for its own sake. 

None of thesé men, centaurlike, 
half creatively daring, half profit- 
mindedly cautious, is going to say, “To 
hell with pleasing those eleven mil- 
lion seats. I'm going to make a picture 
that pleases me.” But he will say, “I'm 
going to makea picture that has a good 
chance of filling most of those eleven 
million seats and at the same time is 
a little different, a little better, a 
step forward.” It could be that this 
type of businessman artist is Holly- 
wood’s unique contribution to Amer- 
ican life. So shrewd an observer as 
Scott Fitzgerald thought so, and sin- 
gled him out for special analysis in his 
unfortunately unfinished novel, The 


Last Tycoon. The legendary Thalberg 
was such a “Last Tycoon” and so is 
Sam Goldwyn and today there is a 
whole crop of lesser L.T.’s mushroom 
ing up from the arid Hollywood dirt. 

A number of these businessmen art- 
ists (and a few of them are even artist 
businessmen) have dared, occasion- 
ally, to defy the taboos of church cen- 
sorship, state censorship, self-censor- 
ship and the low-water mark of mass 
taste that keep on feeding sleeping pills 
to our sleeping giant of the arts. A few 
of the films that have played St. George 
to the American dragon of conformity 
are The Informer, The Story of Louis 
Pasteur, Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet, 
Juarez, Grapes of Wrath, Confessions of 
a Nazi Spy, Lost Weekend, Crossfire, 
Gentleman's Agreement and The Treas- 
ure of Sierra Madre. Most of these films 
were made in Hollywood's Big Bull 
Market of 1937-1947, which culmi- 
nated in the all-time-record '47 dividend 
of 54 million dollars, which was doubie 
the big year of “45 and completely 
dwarfed the handsome profits of the 
late ‘30's. To the numerous Hollywood 
ironies we can add the fact that the 
brightest trail blazers and the dullest 
clunkers bloomed in the same sunny 
atmosphere of expanding profits. If 
Charles Brackett and Billy Wilder, 
after all their hits, wanted to make a 
movie about a dipsomaniac, well, hu- 
mor them. With fourteen or fifteen 
million Americans showing up at the 
box office every day, what could you 
lose? This was the aesthetic of the 
expanding market. 


Pocketbook Analysis 


But today, to compound our irony, 
we stand a chance of getting a new deal 
in movies for exactly the opposite rea- 
son from that which may have stimu- 
lated some of the happier experiments 
of the past decade. For no longer are 
those loyal hundred million lining up 
for their weekly cinematic diet. Ac- 
cording to Audience Research, Inc., 
movie attendance in America is drop- 
ping toward fifty million a week. If 
that’s true, the American film audience 
is shrinking back to what it was a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Meanwhile ex- 
hibitors everywhere report that their 
clientele is “shopping.” They say the 
ticket buyers don’t want to see last 
year’s plots warmed over. They say 
that their old customers are coming 
once every month or two instead of 
every week. 

Of course the main reason, like so 
many reasons, leads us to the pocket- 
book department. Your Uncle Ned and 
his wife Beulah, who went to the movies 
one hundred and fifty-nine times in 
1945 when they were bringing home 
$225 a week between them, are finding 
it a little tough to revert to $66.66 
with living costs taking a bigger cut all 
the time and Ned's boss prophesying a 


nastier depression than last time unless 
everybody pulls in his belt a lot more 
than he has. 

This is the economic climate to which 
Hollywood's new era has begun to ad- 
just. This is one thing, maybe the one 
thing, we can’t pin on Hollywood. Show 
business as a whole is off. Book selling 
has dropped alarmingly. Even the pari- 
mutuels are hit. It merely proves that 
Hollywood is not “an iland intire of 
it selfe,” that never again will it be able 
to enjoy such universal popularity as to 
be largely impervious to the political 
and economic tides. As one: New Deal 
film executive told me, “F.D.R. helped 
Hollywood over the depression dumps 
when he put purchasing power back in 
the hands of the millions who had 
stopped going to our movies. If price 
control had been kept, we might not 
have had that late “47 slump. Hell, 
we're so closely tied in to the world eco- 
nomic setup now that you could even 
say the British would never have 
slapped that 75 per cent tax on us if it 
hadn't been that with the end of price 
control and the subsequent rise in 
prices the dollars they borrowed from 
us weren't going far enough and they 
couldn't spare any for American mov- 
ies any more. 

But you and I, who aren't in the 
market for a movie company right now, 
no, not even a controlling interest, 
don’t have to worry too much about 
this economicschmerz. What most of us 
want to know is—what effect will 
Hollywood's growing (and shrinking) 
pains have on the movies of the future. 
Well, a good many of those fifty mil- 
lion who have stopped going to the 
movies (or only go when they're sure 
it’s something like Apartment for Peggy 
or Sorry, Wrong Number) stay away be- 
cause they're worried about this month's 
food bill. But some fraction of those 
people are obviously going bowling or 
playing Ping-pong because they've had 
Hollywood for a while and they're a 
little weary of being drawn to the Bijou 
by those ads that scream, “You 
haven't lived until you see Vance 
Schmo lore Blossom Bloom in Nine 
Lives, Nine Loves (A Sequel to The Cat 
People)” —only to fidget through three 
hours of utter boredom. A lot of Holly- 
wood minds (that’s really what they 
call them), who have been staying up 
nights with their ulcers, their psychia- 
trists or their script writers, have been 
thinking out loud that perhaps the an- 
swer lies in upping the ante on that 
good old twelve-year-old mind. 

For there is some disconcerting evi- 
dence that those innumerable seals who 
have slipped away just won’t clap 
their flippers for the same old dried 
fish. It may be that their values are 
changing and the old bait simply won't 
slide down so smoothly any more. From 
10 to 20 per cent of every audience is 
ex-G.I., and anyone who heard them 
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winter holidays nowl 


Blue-sky days, sparkling snow, bright 
Alpine sunshine — and you haven't a 
care in the world. It’s Switzerland show- 


ing you how really wonderful a winter 


‘holiday can be. Choose any of 128 gay 


winter centers for skiing, all sorts of 
snow-time sports and social fun. Swiss 
Ski Schools everywhere. Hurry for 
winter — the season lasts until April. 
Or, start planning now for your-spring 
or summer visit. Any season, you'll like 
Switzerland best. 


Excellent hotels, fast elec- >. 


tric trains, friendly hospi- 
tality, colorful festivals and 
events wherever you go. No 
Swiss visa. Low-rate Season 
and Holiday Tickets now 
available through your 
travel agent. For informa- 
tion, free booklets write 
Dept. A. 


SWISS 8" 


OFFICE 


NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO: 661 MARKET STREET 
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SHOPPING TOUR 


Remember those “penny candies” you shared 
behind your hone book? We have ’em! 
loads of ’em!—rock candy, sour balls, hoar- 
hound drops, barber poles—and packed in a real 
old New England maple-finish Firkin with 
thousands of uses after the candies are gone. 
Order now for your grown-up “Queenin Calico” 
or your middle-aged“ Bashful Beau.” 
Postpaid east ofthe Mississippi. Add 


qoc elsewhere; $1.00 overseas. 


2 quart Firkin (about 5 Ibs.) $4.95 


A 


WIGGINS 
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Dining Out Ring— 
$3.60 
Simple and graceful— 
like this one in Ster- 
ling silver witha large, 
polished dome set 
above a base of antique 
sculptured flowers. 
Send finger measure- 
ments by way of piece of string. $3.60 by 
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razz the old plots and the tired ham- 
ming overseas could believe that the 
rugged realities they were exposed to 
made them more critical of the ludi- 
crous fairy tales that were so often 
palmed off as wartime fare. They’ve 
come home, got married, had kids while 
still waiting for their number to come 
up in that housing project and, along 
with millions of their more fortunate 
brothers who never had to learn the 
manual of arms, they've been caught 
up in the postwar rat race for shelter, 
comfort and security in an age of 
anxiety. 

They 
they're going to live happily ever after. 


aren't too bloody sure that 


Postwar Barometer 


All of this may make them as impa- 
tient with the meets-loses-gets formula 
as we were a generation ago with the he- 
she cartoons. They may be seeking a 
type of entertainment that turns to 
meet rather than avoids their problems. 
This could explain the healthy response 
to Best Years, Gentleman's Agreement, 
The Farmer's Daughter, Crossfire and 
the few other films that at least dare to 
This 
does not mean, of course, that our great 


cope with contemporary truth. 


movie public is ready to embrace social 
realism. But it may be a barometer sign 
of rising interest in serious themes, even 
though those films have experimented 
with fresher content rather than fresher 
forms. The growing interest in docu- 
mentary treatment (often old hat in 
content but turned out in the docu- 
mentary’s workmanlike clothes) may 
be another sign of the audience's desire 
to see an old dog, or rather an old ele- 
docu- 
mentary ” Vaked Cily, hiss 
of Death, Call Northside 
777) isn’t truly a documentary in the 
that Pare stunning The 
Fight For Life was. But it does involve 


phant, taught new tricks. The ~ 
of course 
Boomerang, 
sense Lorenz’ 
moving pictures taken from life rather 
than from studio art directors, and 
camera work that will abandon tricked- 
up glamour for unadorned reality. If 
the audience for this type of film devel- 
technicians are 


Ops, the Holly wood 


there to develop with it. During the 
war, top film directors and camera- 
men like William Wyler, John Hus- 
ton and Garson Kanin, who were mak- 
ing service and combat films, dis- 
covered that they didn’t need all those 
fancy booms and the beautiful lighting 
and perfect conditions of silence for 
effective 


dialogue in order to make 


movies. The very imperfection, the 
informality, the candid-camera quality 
actually lent greater force to their work. 
These men came back to their studios 
with sharpened perspective, reflected 
in such work as Best Years and Treas- 


Vadre. 
long to a growing group of conscien- 


ure of Sierra Today they be- 


tious film makers who would like to 
move the ball forward with daring 
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passes rather than with those sure- 
thing power plays through the center 
of the line. 

Just how far they can go de- 
pends a good deal on how far their 
public will go. With a million bucks 
riding on every spin of the reel they 
can't quite chance a screen adaptation 
of Finnegan’s Wake, but a number of 
them think the average Hollywood film 
is so frightened of rising above the low- 
est common denominator that it bores 
several feet under that ignominious line. 

So, while C. B. DeMille, 
man’s Griflith, conspires to entertain 
us with Samson and Delilah, the new 
guard are working out the aesthetics of 


the rich 


the bear market. They say it’s sound 
business to appeal to those fifty million 
here and abroad who have been giving 
our movies the go-by. Even M-G-M pro- 
motion men recognized this untapped 
source of revenue when they challenged 
non-movie-goers to see their Swiss film 
The Search: 


never go to the movies’ 


“Even if you say, ‘I 
even if it’s 
the only picture you see all year.” 
Like the refreshing Italian films, The 
Search is a low-budget picture of qual- 
ity without stars that can make money 
by playing to a more discriminating 
audience than those hardy once-a- 
weekers. The past decade offers us all 
the examples we need of Hollywood's 
ability to give A value on B budgets 
Make Way for Tomor- 
Great MeGinty, A Man to 
Remember, Hitler's Children) sleepers 


that’ prove over and over again that 


(The Informer, 
row, The 


you don’t need five million dollars to 
look good 


viction and an eye for-cutting corners. 


all you need is talent, con- 
In the past these films were sneaked in 
by adventurers who got away with their 
little experiments because they were 


made for peanuts, the Hollywood vari- 
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ety that runs $200,000 to $500,000 a 
But it could be, 
economy squeeze, that this type of 


bag. under the new 
production will make a more important 
contribution to Hollywood's New Look. 

As for other features of Hollywood's 
New Look, 
Lord could 


probably only the good 
tell you ex- 

actly. For the first time 
since the nickelodeon days, 
star attraction is said 
to be running second to 
story value. This doesn’t 
that the 


Tyrone Power steps 


mean next 
time 
out of his limousine he'll 
have no one for an audi- 
ence but the doorman. But 
when you throw this trend 
the the 


others, bring to a 


into pot with 
and 
boil over a hot, optimistic fire, you 
may serve up the conclusion that our 
American audience, after fifty years of 
retarded juvenilia, doesn’t want to go 
steady with Clark and Lana and Van- 
On the other hand L.B. 


(Metro-Goldwyn) Mayer tells us how 


nie any more. 


star worship is simply a substitute for 
worshipful submission to a nobility and 
he says this worship compulsion is in 
our blood. If George Washington had 
thrown in the towel at Valley Forge, 
we could have 
il 


and would never 


according to this theory, 
gone back to worshiping George 
and his successors, 
have been plagued with the star sys- 
tem. 
Louie may know more about this 
than I do. After all, he’s made a little 
more money out of the picture business 
than I have. And he’s backing his judg- 
ment this year by trying to shore up 
that crumbling box office with jumbo 
casts like the one for Command Deci- 
Gable, Pidgeon, Hodiak, Don- 
with Arnold and Bickford 


standing guards. But it’s just possible 


sion: 
levy, as 
(I didn’t say probable) that Louie and 
his boys have underrated his custom- 
It's just possible that those fifty 
million solid fans, and their fifty mil- 
lion cousins who are shopping for some- 
thing better, and the fifty million in 
Europe who find the going too tough 
to enjoy our streamlined reveries the 
way they used to—I say it’s just possi- 
ble that the day is coming when they 
won't want to worship anybody, not 
Joan Crawford nor Greer Garson, nor 
De Gaulle nor Stalin, nor even (though 
it pains me to admit this) Ava Gardner. 
Meanwhile a specter is haunting 
Hollywood, but it isn’t really personi- 
fied by Eddie 
Dmytryk, Ring Lardner, Jr., and those 


John Howard Lawson, 
boys in contempt. It’s those falling 
stars, those falling box-office receipts 
and the dreadful probability that the 
Government is going to cut the theater 
chains loose from the major producing 
outfits. Big studio executives say that’s 
like the grim joke of cutting a man’s leg 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 
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off all the way up to the neck. Without 
block booking (in other words, with 
every picture selling on its merits or 
flopping on its demerits) the major stu- 
dios with their high-geared production 
line will be facing wcrisis, yes, an Hon- 
est-to-God-Funk-and-W agnall Crisis. 
No longer will they be 
able to sell Yolanda and the 
Thief and Vacation from 
Varriage just because ex- 
hibitors had to take those 
to get They Were Expend- 
able. Or Hotel Reserve, 
Sing Your Way 
and Dick Tracy in order 


Home 


to get The Spiral Staircase. 
And the big film factories, 
with their half-million-dol- 
lar overhead before a cam- 
era grinds, their unwieldly 
superstructure of producers-in-chief 
supervising producers supervising asso- 
ciate producers supervising assistant 
producers supervising supervisors, their 
pyramid of screen writers balanced on 


each other's shoulders like acrobats 


in a vaudeville act—can it be that 
these mass-production plants will be 
anachronisms in the new Hollywood 


we see rising in our crystal ball (which 
goes back to the prop department to- 
morrow) ? Inthat case pictures would be 
made by the people who are making the 
best ones now, the craftsmen who have 
gained sufficient prestige to create them 
under conditions of relative autonomy. 
Nearly four fifths of the revenue of the 
major companies now comes from their 
Maybe if they have 


dergo the operation that cuts them off 


theaters. to un- 
at the neck, they’d be wiser to keep 
everything from the neck down and 
leave the headwork, the film making to 
independent units built’ around such 
Wyler, 


Stevens and kazan, 


directors as Huston, 
Ford, 
prising producers like Goldwyn, Schary, 
Wald and Wallis. 


men would be tending strictly to busi- 


Sturges, 


and enter- 
Then the business- 


ness, and the businessmen artists and 
the artist businessmen would make the 
pictures for the Metro, Paramount and 
Fox chains. A sort of United Artists on 
an industry-wide scale. 
That’s Wonderland in Transition, 
from where I sit. Of course, despite all 
the shrieks of anguish that make Judith 
Anderson's Medea sound like a smug, 
contented girl, it may not transish at 


all. 
shot I'm looking at, 


That may be just a good process 
a moving back- 
ground that can be wheeled away when 
But if Holly- 
wood has not always come to the world, 
the to Holly- 
wood. Yes, the world rests heavily on 


the scene is in the can. 
world has surely come 
Hollywood these days. And if you re- 
member your geology, the town is built 
on a fault line, a potential earthquake 
producer that could shake things up a 
little, or crack them wide open. 

THE END 
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CASABLANCA 


(Continued from Page 70) 


Marshall Plan and 


failure of 


Holly wood, the 
the — slightest 


democrat y 


American 
to work in our Southern 
states. Headlines scream of juicy mur- 
(there's at 
Politi- 
Americans or Europeans 


ders around Casablanca 
least one gory job per night). 
cally aware 
find it odd that there’s almost nothing 
of politics in Casa’s papers—or, for 
that matter, in the conversation of her 
citizens. A year ago the Communist 


Party was active here, but now the 


comrades have subsided into their 


headquarters, ironically located on 


Boulevard de la Liberté. But labor un- 
Petit 


Varocain and insert their panegyrics 


ions frequently buy space in Le 
into its columns. The real titbits, how- 
ever, appear in La Vigie, Casa’s eve- 
ning paper: there are mols croisés (cross- 
There 
called Monsieur Subito, 
resemble those of Mutt and Jeff twenty 


word puzzles). is a comic strip 


whose antics 
years ago. (You can buy comics of Tar- 
zan and Superman at any newsstand, 
and the 


balloons coming out of their 


mouths are in French.) It has a house- 
wives’ column for country cousins, with 
menus and patterns for New Look 
dresses. The fiction section is a jumbo 
bargain 
With the Wind (blurbed as the greatest 


literary event since the Bible) and a cliff- 


you get a serialization of Gone 


hanger called Confessions of an Airline 
Hostess." 


offers of marriage, 


Phere is also an agony column: 
Villas marked down in 
the provinces and 1936 Fords for sale. 


Life’s Motion Picture 


From Casa's sidewalk cafés the town 
offers you a glorious free show. G. I.’s re- 
turned from the European theater with 
the conviction that more eating and 
drinking should be done out of doors. In 
block 


Casa you can't go a without 


wanting to sit under a canopy in one of 


those straw chairs, order a 
something cold and observe the tireless 
circus careering before you. The streets 
teem like New York's; only the motion 
is slower, and people are less concerned 
they watch 
out of the corners of their eyes for a 


likely cadge. 


with their own affairs; 


You see more civilian cars 
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glass of 


on Boulevard de la Gare now, and most 
of the Army and Navy jeeps seem to 
have been abandoned or sold here: now 
they’re driven by French soldiers or 
Yet the old 


markings still remain, and some of the 


flush Moroccan farmers. 


scurrilous names painted under the 
windshield. 
Cola 
plete, even to the mannequin-shaped 


As you sip your Coca- 
(yes, the invasion has been com- 


bottle) or your Storck Beer (much im- 
proved from the taste you remember) 
there passes before you a succession of 
beggars and mountebanks, with grubby 
palms outstretched for the francs that 
mean much to them and nothing to you. 
An eyeless little boy with shaved ul- 
cerous head turns cartwheels and holds 
out to you for alms a fez filthier than a 
bat’s nest. An old Arab wearing sport 
shoes under his burnoose blows colored 
bubbles out of a pipe; they land on the 
awning of the café, and a few fall into 
your Coke, where they explode with a 
feeble pop. A fat Casablancaise in a red 
dress cycles by; she sports the sun 
glasses for which five years agoeveryone 
was mad to barter with the Americans. 

And of course you mean to take a 
closer look at native life than was per- 
mitted you five years ago, when every 
tempting alley and cul de sac was 
painted with an Off Limits sign. These 
warnings still remain, but they've been 
chalked out. You remember well the 
walled cities of the Old and New Me- 
dinas, at whose fragrant entrances once 
grim MP's stood to discourage your re- 
searches into various interesting glances 
at life with a capital letter. Well, you 
may enter the Medinas now, though 
some of their savor as forbidden fruit 

perhaps lost. There’s little danger 
now to your American sanitation or 
person, as long as you go into the 
noisome old ratholes by daylight, aud 
there are three circuits de la ville clearly 
marked with arrows so that you won't 
stray into the noose of Juma the 
Strangler nor the office of Pépé le 


Moko. 


bled; piles of ordure and immemorial 


The cramped streets are cob- 
dirt lie against the houses, which rise 
without benefit of sidewalk. Malformed 
little children play in the garbage of 
courtyards; a thousand ironmongers 
and weavers and fashioners of maro- 
front of 


Insane 


quuverie ply their trades 
narrower than an 
old style. You hear the 


mur of Arab children memorizing their 


cubicles 
asylum, mur- 
texts under the dome of a mosque. Or 
apprentices are learning to plait straw 
under the guidance of an evil-looking 
elder not worthy of any respect we 
know. As you stumble through the tor- 
tuous alleys, you feel you mustn't fouch 
anything or anyone; 
for what seems like snobbery. For the 
Medinas are the sort of place where 
plump black rats play tag by moon- 
light; 
cities by any light but the sun. 


you don't care to see the old 
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you hate yourself 






A happier sampling of Moslem life is 

a visit to the Sultan’s Palace, on a hill 
overlooking the port of Casablanca. He 
prefers to spend much of his time at his 
summer place in Rabat (his official 
residence), for his grounds are nearly al- 
ways open to visitors. He is now thirty- 
six, with a son eighteen, who dwells in 
a porcelain-looking villa next his fa- 
ther’s grown-up palace. As you pass the 
Moorish gate of the walls, you feel you 
must burst into Omar Khayy4m, or 
something equally appropriate. And 
your first question as a monogamous 
American (in spite of the Kinsey report) 
“And how many wives has the Sul- 
tan?” A weary smile crosses the face of 


oe guide: “Four. How many have 


you?” After that you confine yourself 
which can 


They 


are roofed with trellises vibrating under 


to enjoying the grounds, 


properly be described as exotic. 


bougainvillaea, which in the gentle wind 
looks like purple waves. Under these 
pergolas you walk musingly, wishing 
you had a copy of the Koran or could 
remember the date of Mohammed's 
hegira, or the location of the Garden 
of the Houris. You give an appreciative 
tourist's nod at the teahouse, sitting 
like a bandstand in the midst of the 
gardens. It is shaped of ivory, mosaics, 
and cedarwood; and you resolve to 
describe it to your wife in the imagery 
of Solomon's Temple. Lastly you pass 
a narrow booth of blue tile and mosaic. 
“Is that a sentry box for a Senegal- 
ese?” “No, there the Sultan keeps a 
monkey he’s very fond of.” Your senses 
reel, because the Time Machine seems 
to have catapulted you back to the 


days of Saladin. 
African Paris 


After sunset Casablanca comes to life 
ina way that you as an American prize. 
The Moroccan French are off the streets 
at nine, locking themselves in and the 
Arabs out. Casa is left to you and to 
merchant seamen coming up from the 
port in search of night life. They will 
find it; 
Swedish, 


their nationalities are French, 
Danish and (once a month, 
At night Casa- 


perhaps) American. 


blanca becomes universal—a port town 
taut with search, barter and desire. 
First you'll want one of those magnif- 
icent French dinners, each dish served 
with reluctant splendor by a maitre 
d'hétel whose courtliness frightens your 
bias. 


democratic The menu begs mes- 


sieurs les clients to bring their own 
bread, but it will be served to you any- 
way —a bullet of dark brown flour with 
air holes. Then there will turn up a tiny 
coffee, made with an individual tin per- 
colator that sits on your cup like a drip- 
ping crown. Your biggest delight will 
be the addition, which even with courert, 
bread and service comes to less than two 
dollars. Such feasts you can have allover 
notably at the Roi de la Biére 


(once a transient mess for Army offi- 


Casa 


















cers), or at the Rétisserie de la Reine 
Pédauque or at the Slavia. Did you 






notice ashortage of food yesterday after- 
noon in Paris? There’s none in Maroc. 

After your dinner, now wound up, 
you issue forth into the Casablancan 
night. It’s almost suffocatingly moist 
and redolent of oleanders and the 
clusters of gladioli for sale in every 
block. The streets are quieter now. Do 
you want to dance? Go to Negresco’s, a 
clip joint surpassing anything on New 
York's Fifty-Second Street. Or to the 
Moulin Rouge, where you can hobnob 
with sailors of six nations and make 
time with Casa’s Cyprians, all of whom 
are blond, and drink fair cold beer till 
dawn. Or to the Poker d’As “Ace Up 
the Sleeve,” all-night restaurant 
off Rue Guynemer in which you can 
munch fish and chips fried by a female 
chef wearing a tall white hat, and listen 
to the world’s most mauve floor show— 
a pianist playing all four Chopin Bal- 
lades, one after the other, like a juke 
box. Or to the Montmartre, where a 
bottle of thirty-franc beer fetches 400 
francs—with girlies too. But if you 
want something intimate and friendly, 
you will seek out Pepita’s. 


\ The Ban is Off Pepita’s 


\ During the war the American MP 
capilaine put Pepita’s off limits, and 
she’s still a little fretful of the slur on 
her name. She has a mole on her cheek, 
and she profits by it to get herself up 
like Carmen, mantilla and black lace. If 
you buy her a drink of her own stock, 
she will dance a fandango or a seguidilla 
behind her bar while her phonograph 
drips out a treacly recording by Tino 
Rossi or a sugary Spanish dance band. 
Pepita is proud to call hers a Bar 

which 


{méricain, means something 


de luxe: “I never serve Mussulmans,’ 
she cries, tossing her combs. Her many 
lovers sit opposite her, occasionally 
holding her hand for an instant, for 


Pepita in public plays no favorites. She 





lives on whisky, artichokes and sour 


cream. To her place come interesting 
people—a Parisian girl who tells you 
that Hamlet never was and never will 
be adapted to film treatment; a Chi- 
cagoan selling tractors to Moroccan 
farmers; a deaf-mute girl with gold 
teeth who tells your fortune in pan- 


tomime. 


The American Touch 


If you like, in Casa you can stay up 
till sunrise, going to bed when the cock 
crows—a ghostlike music in the midst 
of a modern city. Tomorrow you can 
take field trips: to Fedala, where the 
peeling casino was once a G. I. service 
club, and the sumptuous white Villa 
Miramar also needs a coat of paint— 
only the crescent beach is as lovely as it 
once was when the 3rd Division landed 
there. And you can take a scrambling 
bus to the sulphur springs of Moulay 
Idriss which are claimed to cure every 
known disease, including leprosy. And 
near by the springs is the half-exca- 
vated Roman city of Volubilis, which 
is hoped to yield treasures almost as 
rich as Carthage or Pompeii. And there 
are said still to be auctions in the slave 
market at Meknes, though, like the 
Indian rope trick, no living eye has 
ever seen one; perhaps if your timing 
is better than mine, 
back to America a burnished 
girl, a new type of G. I. bride. 

And if 
son, you will be invited to hunt boar 
Atlas Arab 
beaters will flee at the charge of your 


you may bring 
Arab 


you are kind to a caid’s 


in the Mountains. The 
tusker, and you will find yourself either 
dead (if your carbine develops a stop- 
page) or in possession of a black hairy 
carcass, with nothing on which to 
suspend it by its trotters. 
Casa wasn't nearly so varied five 
years ago. Have you changed? So has 
that wild, white, forgotten city. 
THE END 
Next month Mr. Burns revisits Algiers. 






















**This one was a bad loser!”” 
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Individualized Plan— 
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PENNSYLVANIA uaz 


New term Feb. 1. Senior college. Four-year 
degree courses. Business es we libe: ral 
arts, sciences, engineering (C.E., 1.E.. E.E. 
ROTC. All sports oe Rae swimming. 
15 miles from Philadelphia. Interesting social 
program. 128th year. Catalog. 


Dean of Admissions, Dept. D, Chester, Pa. 
MILITARY 


F U | ACADEMY 


Emphasis on character, personality, 
academic excellence. Accredited prep 
for college, business. Sn all classes. 
ROTC Highest Gov't rating. 16 
modern bidgs. Superb new gym, all 
spo ts, bands. LOWER SCHOOL: 
(Grades 1-7). Separate bidgs., gym 
52nd yr. Summer school. Catalog 


Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 16, Fork Union, Va. 
kkk keke aka 
Admiral Farragut Academy 


Enroll now for mid-year. Fully accredited. Prepares for all 
colleges and gov't. academies in healthful Florida. Jr. Dept 
Naval and military training. ay, boarding. Guidance 
program. All sports. Catalog. Admiral Farragut Academy, 
Vice President, Box 546, 22nd St. Station, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Th 

Culver Military Academy 

Thorough preparation for leading colleges. High scholastic 

standards. Guida’ 

ter aceptional facilities. Senior Artillery, Cavalry, Infan 

try ROTC, Band. Leadership training. Sports. Catalog 
11 Pershing Terrace, Culver, Indiana 



























Manlius 

Accredited college prep. and 8th grade. Military. ROT( 
Tutorial assistance. Close supervision of study. Grouping 
according to scholastic ability. All sports. 125 acre cam 
yus. For * Tutorial Method” and catalog, address: Robert 
1. Weekes, Dir. of Adm. Manilius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


St. John’s Military Academy 


Accredited college preparation in Wisconsin's send o’ lakes, 

within easy driving distance of ¢ hicago Grades 8-12. Bal 

anced program. Excellent faculty. Riding, golf, sailing 

Winter sports. Flying. Summer session. 65th year ‘Cats alog. 
719 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wi 


Georgia Military Academy 

8 Miles from Atlanta. Mild climate. Winter and Summer 

School. Prep School pany College —Separate Junior 

School —Senior R.O.T viation. Accredited. Excel 

lent Athletic Facilities. Moderate rates, Write for catalog to 
Co 


W. O. Brewster, Pres., College Park, Ga. 
Missouri Military Academy 


and Junior School. 60th year. Fully accredited. R.O.T.C. 
indiv idualized instruction teaches y How to Study 
Complete guidance program prepares him for future. All 
sports. 5 athletic fields. 200-acre campus. Riding. Catalog 


Col. C. R. Stribling, 1219 Main Street, Mexico, Mo. 
Western Military Academy 


Broad accredited training prepares cadets for any college 
Grades 8-12. Boys taught how to study. Pefsonal attention 
ROTC. Highest government rating ports for all. Riding 
Pool, gym. 70th year. Near St. Louis. Enroll now for Janu- 


ary semester. Catalog. Col. R.L. Jackson, Box H-1, Alton, Ill. 
The Bolles School 


Boys. Grades 6-12. Accredited preparation for colleges 
Small classes, individual attention. All sports for all. Year 
round goll, tennis, Outdoor swimming ae j gym. Neval or 
military training. Boats. Band. Catalog 


Registrar, Box 5037- D, Jacksonville, Florida 
Bordentown Military Institute 


Enroll now for Feb. term 























Fully accredited. College pre 
Outstanding 
Boys taught how to 
All sports. 64th year. Catalog 


Registrar, Box 221, Bordentown, New Jersey 


> TT 
Fishburne Military School 

College preparatory ochest, Bren quem academic ex- 
cellence. 68th session. All sports, social er ram. Indi 
vidual guidance. War Depa hana ROTC. Highest gov 
ernment rating. Write for catalog and viewhx 


Col. Morgan H. Hudgins, Box 8-8, Waynesboro, Virginie 
Admiral Farragut Academy 


Enroll now for mid-year. Fully accredited college prep. with 
naval training. Jr. school. Sound academic program with 
character development. Prepares for all colleges, gov't 
academies. Highest Navy rating. Sports. Band. Catalog 


Adm. Farragut Academy, Box HM, Toms River, N. J. 
it 
Pennsylvania Military Preparatory 
New term Feb. 1. Fully accredited college preparatory 
Also 8th grade. Small classes. Guidance program. Reme 
dial reading. ROTC. Highest War Department rating. All 
Major sports. Swimming and riding. 128th year. (atalog 


R. Moll, Department 23, Chester, Pennsylvania 
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THE OLDEST PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
COMMERCIAL ART + PHOTOGRAPHY 
ADVERTISING AND WINDOW DISPLAY 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS SECURED G1. APPROVED 
316 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD., DEPT. H-1 CHICAGO 3 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

ACADEMY Siecuatiie ohenane 
of Art I pg acne ys 

MIISEUARYE Dev, eves Ser end Sun. Clonses, 
Write for free Catalog 

18'S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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BE ALABORATORY SPECIALIST; complete 
Big demand from hospitals, doctors. 
We teach al ne ~~ of Le; labora- 
: 4 1 X-Ray 
Approved P| pte « owe yr 
Med Technologssts 
Co-educational Free Placement pow 
Free Cataleg-— Accredited for “veteran 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Dept. G, 431 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, iinois 


Special Schools 
The Woods Schools 


For Exce ptional Children ° 
Girls ° Little Folks 
Camp with Tutoring 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 165, Langhorne, Pa. 


Girls’ Schools 


fall JUNIOR 











Three Separate Schools 
° Boys 








COLLEGE 


2-yr. College, 4-yr 
Preparatory School, Ac- 
credited. Liberal Arts, Music, Drama, 


Int. Dec., Costume Design, Merchandising, Med 
Technician, Journalism, Art, Secretarial. Connecting baths 
Swimming pool. Riding. Athletics, Social life. Catalog 
Sarah W. Briggs, Ph.D., Pres 

Box D Charnbersburg, Pa. 


FAIRMONT-CASEMENTS 


Junior College and Preparatory Courses 
(Credits Transferable) 
Magnificent estate with both river and ocean frontage. 
Offers liberal arts, fine arts, costume design, commercial 
art, domestic arts, radio, dramatics, secretarial, social serv- 
ice, dancing, music. Outdoor activities include surf bath- 
ing, riding, boating and golf. For catalog (specify junior 
college or preparatory school) and view folder, address: 
Maud van Woy, A.B., Box Y, Ormond Beach, Fila. 
(Reputedly most healihful spot on East Coast) 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Readily accessible 
to New York. Day—nursery to college. Boarding —tifth 
grade to college. Strong calege preparatory and general 
courses. Music, art, and dramatics. All «ports. Catalogue 


Marion Reid Marsh, Box L, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


Edgewood Park 


For young women. Accredited college prep. 
courses in cultural and practical arts, fine ‘. 
real estate, med et., home ec., dramatics, hw de- 
sign, int. decoration, mdeg., kindergarten. Catalog. 


Park, Box L, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Penn Hall 











Adv anced 











NE A 
Virginia Intermont 

Fully accredited Junior College 
girls. Music, Art, Dramat 
Ec., Phys. Ed., Sec'l, Library Sei 
swimming Est. 1884. Moderate rates. Catal 


og 
R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Box 135, Bristol, Va. 








and 2-year high « ™—> for 
Jou urna alia, Rad Fic ome 
ALS ote, riding, 
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Chevy Chase Junior College 

Liberal Arts Transfer. General; Art, including inte rior 

decoration, costume design and advtg. art; Ho 

Sec'l Science. Drama and music. New Science jiuiidine: 

Riding, sports. 47th year. Catalog Frances R. Brown, 
A., Pres., Box D, 6410 Conn. Ave., Washington, 0. c. 





Coeducational 
Speech Defects 


Acute stammering corrected. Normal speech restored 
Organ ed residence program for children and adults ame 
vecial teacher training course. Approved under G. 1. Bill. 
v rite Dr. Frederick Martin, Box M, 
National Institute for Voice Disorders, Bristol, R. I. 


Girls’ Camps 
French Camp for Girls 


Ages 7-18. On Lake Champlain. Converse 
with European counselors. Daily rid 
sports, tennis, music, art, dancing 
26th year. Christian. Three separat 


Mrs. £. 0 
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ailing, water 
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. Chese, 50 So. Willard S$t., Burlington, Vermont 
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Be sure to include Ta-pat-co when 
you're fitting out this season. All 
Ta-pat-co marine safety products are 
filled with new Java Kapok—six times 
as buoyant as cork. They're correctly- 
styled and correctly made. In an 


emergency, they never let you down! 


See Ta-pat-co in better marine and 
sporting goods stores everywhere. 


ae 
BOAT CUSHIONS 

Add comfort and 

safety to any boat. 

Coast Guard ap- 
proved. 


STAY-A-FLOAT 


Original patented 
child's swim vest, Per- 
fect safety for children. 


SPORTSTER VEST 
Fits like a jacket. 
Light-weight, com- 
fortable—and safe. 


The AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 
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GREATER "a 


, SHOWPLACE of 


Fun and -; all 
around you...beauti- 
ful homes, schools... 
a great, young uni- 
versity ... symphony, 
art, sports, congenial 
neighbors ... every- 
thing to fill a healthy, 
happy lifetime! 


live in Coral Gable 
ft ts fine 


WRITE: DEPT. A 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 





MANHATTAN 
STRONGBOX 


(Continued from Page 89) 


Today the corporation, practically 
controlled by the Iselin family, grosses 
approximately $1,750,000 a year, charg- 
ing two and a half cents per cubic foot 
per month, 

About one tenth to half of one per 
cent of the storage inventory is aban- 
doned to satisfy unpaid storage claims. 
This “ distressed merchandise,” as it is 
called in the business, is usually sold at 
auction, after due legal process, Only 
then does the ce mpany ever open a Con- 
tainer without the owner's permission. 
Otherwise, unless the owner chooses to 
tell, it has no idea what it may be stor- 
ing. This has led to startling discoveries. 

Possibly the most startling, and one 
which electrified the art world, was 
made a few months ago. In arrears since 
1927 were the owners of a number of 
gigantic wooden crates. Unable to trace 
the owners, the company obtained au- 
thority to take a peek. Inside they found 
most of the collected paintings of Gus- 
tave Doré, the 19th Century French 
artist who specialized in vast religious 
panoramas such as Moses Before Phar- 
aoh and The Triumph of Christianity 
Over Paganism. The whole collection, 
sixty-four crates all told, had been in 
the company’s keeping for forty-nine 
years! 

The circumstances, as they gradually 
emerged, were baffling. In 1883, shortly 
before his death, Doré sold the paint- 
ings to an English art dealer. Several of 
them were subsequently purchased by 
Queen Victoria. The rest the dealer 
brought to the United States and ex- 
hibited over the country. For two years 
they produced sensations, moving the 
religious to public displays of breast- 
beating and weeping. Then they passed 
. S. Art Com- 


pany, Which relegated them to storage. 


into other hands, the lt 
Eventually the art company was dis- 
solved and storage payments stopped. 
Why the collection was never sold, and 
why the owners apparently ignored it 
are mysteries which none of them is 


around to illuminate. 
The Emperor of the Sahara 


The auction last fall indicated that 
Doré’s popularity had sadly declined. 
The collection, once held to be worth 
more than a million dollars, was ulti- 
mately bought at auction for around 
$12,000, close to the amount due for 
storage. 

In recent years the FBI, the Alien 
Property Custodian and the OPA have 
all intervened in the affairs of M.S. & 
V. The first traced to one of its private 
storerooms millions of dollars’ worth of 
stolen automobile parts deposited there 
by a ring of fences; the second confis- 
cated a superb art-collection belonging 
to a Nazi agent; and the third found 


10,320 pairs of black-market nylon 
stockings. There is no way the com- 
pany can exclude tainted goods. For 
all it knows, its storerooms may be 
crammed with them, a horrid possibil- 
ity it tries not to brood about. 

There is nothing much it can do 
about the caprices of eccentric clients, 
either. Of these the most memorable 
was probably Monsieur Jacques Le- 
baudy. A gaunt, whiskered Frenchman, 





Did You Forget 
to Remember? 


If you're like a good many 
people we know, Christmas 
invariably rolls around with- 
out a present for at least one 
person you wanted to remem- 
ber. Perhaps you've forgot- 
ten—or perhaps you can’t de- 
cide just what to give. 

W hatever the reason, Hout- 
pay makes a grand last-minute 
gift. You'll be thought of each 
month and, if you send your 
order at once, an attractive 
ecard in rich colors will be sent 
in your name to announce the 
gift. 











heir to a fortune amassed by his father 
in the sugar business, Lebaudy was, to 
understate the case, an unconventional 
personality. He referred to himself as 
the Emperor of the Sahara. In a partic- 
ularly impenetrable mood he once ad- 
vertised for a stenographer. As the ap- 
plicants appeared, he sat them down to 
a typewriter blindfolded and dictated 
a business letter. The letter always came 
out gibberish and the flabbergasted girls 
were rejected. Their failure was not sur- 
prising. Lebaudy had prankishly pried 
off all the type and rearranged it in a 
fanciful order. 

The Emperor of the Sahara liked 
America and, during the first World 
War, he spent most of his time here, 
either carousing on his yacht anchored 
off Long Island or in one of several 
gaudy residences. He rented two pri- 
vate storerooms from M.S. & W. and 
over a period of four years was observed 
lugging into them empty tin cans, three 
broken chairs, a kitchen table and a 
trunk. He would visit the storerooms 
almost. daily and pass hours behind the 
locked doors, doing nobody ever dis- 
covered what. One day he showed up 
at the head of twenty-four Western 
Union messenger boys armed with 
wooden guns. He explained that he was 
training them for service in his Saharan 
army. 

In 1919 Lebaudy’s wife shot him to 
death. She was not held for trial. 
grand jury conceded that she had acted 
in self-defense. Shortly afterward, the 
widow stormed into M. S. & W., ac- 
companied by a tax commissioner and 
an appraiser. She announced that she 
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had been appointed the executrix of the 
Lebaudy estate and proceeded to take 
possession of the contents of the two 
storerooms. The locks were smashed, 
the trunk opened. It contained theater- 
ticket stubs, hundred-dollar bills and 
unstrung pearls. 

A few others were only slightly less 
whimsical than Lebaudy: an inventor 
who paid a decade's storage on a life- 
size model of an electric bus before he 
decided the thing wouldn't work and 
scrapped it; a dowager who tucked a 
$75,000 ruby choker into one of her 
trunks, paid ten years’ storage in ad- 
vance, but let thirteen years elapse 
before bothering to come back for it; 
a collector of death masks who left 
unclaimed in storage original ones of 
Keats, Beethoven and Dante; a timid 
millionaire who put notes in a tin box, 
telling his wife what he really thought 
of her, and left them for her to read 
after his death. 


Trappings of the Queens 


The biggest storage consignment of 
recent years was the entire peacetime 
fittings, from bathtubs to chandeliers, 
of the Queen Mary and the Queen 
Llizabeth. They were transferred from 
the pier to the Fifty-second Street 
warehouse as the liners were being 
converted into troopships, and stored 
there for the duration. The astronomi- 
cal charges were paid for by the British 
Government through the Cunard Line. 
Immediately after the armistice, the 
whole shebang had to be packed, loaded 
on to other Cunarders and shipped to 
England, where the two vessels were in 
dry dock awaiting reconversion. Next to 
that assignment the biggest was prob- 
ably field medical equipment bought 
by the wife of a wealthy Norwegian 
and earmarked for Europe: blood- 
plasma banks, ambulances, \-ray ap- 
paratus, mobile dynamos. 

Moving is as important a part of M. 
S. & W.’s business as storage, and the 
company has developed it into an exact 
science. The contents of the average 
home occupy, when packed for mov- 
ing, about five hundred cubic feet , or 
one van load. On a routine M.S. & W. 
household move, as when a customer 
changes apartments, he can leave his 
keys in the lock, go to a movie and enter 
his new digs to find the beds made and 
the refrigerator connected. The com- 
pany does not encourage absenteeism 
among its customers, because this usu- 
ally means that it has to call in a deco- 
rator to make sure the drapes are prop- 
erly hung and the furniture artistically 
placed, but it has never shrunk from 
the responsibility. This also applies 
to business moves. The company likes 
to recall the time its movers found a 
note, left by one of the client's secre- 
taries, beside a vase of roses. “ Dear 
Moving Men,” it said, “ please handle 
these flowers with loving care.” When 





the secretary reported for duty in the 
new Office, she found the flowers dewy 
as ever, with a note from the mover: 
‘Lady, we not only gave them loving 
care but we also watered them.” 
The kind of challenge which stim- 
ulates M.S. & W. to its most spectacu- 
lar efforts is moving an entire business. 
lo such a job the company applies a 
generalissimo’s command of logistics. A 
good example was the transfer in 1940 
of the American Viscose Corporation's 
business headquarters from the seventh 
story of a Madison Avenue skyscraper 
to the nineteenth story of the Empire 
State Building, a block away. The job 
involved tons of chairs, desks, coat 
racks, water coolers, safes, filing cabi- 
nets, typewriters, calculating machines. 
Pre-planning and organization are 90 
per cent of such a maneuver and, as the 
firs step, Norman Miller, M.S. & W.’s 
moving expert, made surveys of both 
premises, checking the capacities of the 


freight elevators and the clearance of 
doors, corridors and lobbies. 

Under his guidance American Viscose 
drafted a blueprint of its new head- 
quarters, indicating where every object, 
from the president’s humidor to his 
secretary's carbon paper, was to be 
placed. To gauge this accurately, card- 
board scale models were fitted to the 
floor plans. Finally, each piece was 
tagged with a code number correspond- 
ing to its location. 

At 8 a.m. on a Saturday morning 
(businesses are moved during week ends 
in order not to lose working hours) five 
Madison 
Miller and thirty movers marched into 


vans rolled down Avenue. 
the building like battle troops hurrying 
to the assault. Delicately calibrated 
calculating machines were wrapped in 
quilts and, while in transit, were sat on 
by a mover lest they be jostled out of 
kilter. Two-ton safes were whisked 


about as easily as orange crates with 


A box of specially packed china is about to be dropped eight floors. 
The company now anticipates delivery of fragile goods by parachute. 


an 


the aid of "safe monkeys,” which are 
rolling platforms equipped with prongs 
and levers. By eleven o'clock that night 
the last pdperweight was on the right 
vice-president’s desk in the Empire 
State Building, ready for use Monday 
morning. The move had taken about 
seventy van loads. The cost ran under a 
thousand dollars. 

American Viscose was not M. S. & 
W.’s biggest moving job. The biggest 
was moving itself from the old Forty 
second Street building to the Eightieth 
Street and Third Avenue building, in 
1927. The job took three months and 
5000 van loads. 


Keeping Up With the Times 


With the changes wrought in Amer- 
ican society by two world wars, a de- 
pression and what-now, the character 
of M.S. & W.’s clientele has inevitably 
changed too. Gone are the days when 
the Vanderbilts and the Goulds main- 
tained palaces on Fifth Avenue, a five- 
minute haul, and patronized the ware- 
house as a seasonal convenience. A 
constant stream of baronial appoint- 
ments, of monogrammed luggage, of 
Rolls Royces, flowed in and out of the 
building as New York's dollar aristo- 
crats shuttled back and forth between 
their city and country residences, be- 
tween America and Europe. 

In that era even people of moderate 
means had four- and five-room apart- 
ments. The one-room flat was unheard 
of. People really had things to store. 

George W. Gerlach, president of M. 
5S. & W., wastes no time wistfully la- 
menting the passing of the Vifth Av- 
enue mansion way of life. Right now 
his warehouses are full of goods, much 
of it belonging to people who can't 
find homes in which ta put it. Ger- 
lach isn’t even worried about the tink 
when those people will become situ- 
ated, probably outside the city, where 
they no longer will require his services. 
Ever since he took charge of the firm, 
in the mid-thirties, he has concentrated 
on handling commercial rather than 
household goods. 

To keep up with the times, M. S. & 
W. has been toying lately with an idea 
which would have made old Adrian Ise- 
lin’s hair curl. To its present moving 
techniques it plans to add light-weight 
plastic crates for air shipments—and 
the parachute. Not long ago the com- 
pany, by way of experiment, loaded 
a skillfully packed crate of china, glass- 
ware, phonograph records and other 
fragile objects in a plane at Trenton 
airport, had it flown a thousand feet 
high and parachuted to the landing 
field. Not an item was so much as 
nicked. The company now breathlessly 
awaits the day when, such ‘sordid de- 
tails as cost having been worked out, 
a whole living room can be winged 
across the country and floated down 
to the client’s doorstep. THE END 
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Demanded Mest by 
\ Anglers 


PFLUEGER 
S REELS 


Generations of experience inthe 
precision building of fine fish- 
ing tackle has given Pflueger 
Reels action that wins the con- 
fidence of anglers everywhere. 
That extra dividend of angling 
satisfaction and pleasure is 
assured by exacting crafts- 
manship. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


(Pronounced “flew-ger™) 
A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
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¥ » SUPERB K DACHROME MOVIES OF 


“)\ AMERICA’S GREAT NATIONAL PARKS 
25 Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, Crater Lake, 
& ‘a Glacier, Sequoia, and 17 other titles 

8 wm, 50 beet, $/ 50 wach 16 mm. 100 feet, $14.75 
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WORLD IN COLOR PRODUCTIONS » ELMIRA, N.Y 
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CROSLEY 


STATION WAGON 
CQ. 
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Lowest priced 
35 to 50 miles per gallon of gasoline 
All-steel throughout @ Range of color: 
4 cyl. Crosley Cobra liquid-cooled engine 


(. FINE car 
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Stacon Shipper 


Two complete coats in one 


Perfect Traveling Companion, wherever you go, 
whenever you go, you will be right in a Season 

Skipper* coat... for men and women. Truly two complete 
coats in one. The all-wool patented lining buttons 

in and out...sleeves and all...according to the weather. 
Packs away neatly in a corner of your bag ready 

upon a moment's notice. Expertly tailored by master 
craftsmen who make our fine men’s coats. Season Skipper 
coats are never dated, always in style. Made in 
Lamgora* Tweed, Gabardine, Sheen Venetian, Camel 
Hair and Alpaca—all fine 100° virgin 


wool exclusive men’s wear fabri s...°65.00 and up. 
For fashion folder and name of your nearest dealer, write De pt. H-19, 


Skipper Corp., 325 West Madison St., ¢ hicago 6. Ill.; 200 Fitth Ave., 


Vew dork 10, N.Y.: or 608 South Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


PAT. OFF, ©1949 SEASON SKIPPER CORP. 





HOLIDAY BY-LINES 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Lassie is an elusive laddie. 


been changed): "Norma Nonpareil, 
whom Colossal promised me in the set- 
ting we wanted, flopped miserably. Pix 
just weren't good. Then early last week, 
I lined up Sugar Subtle (now called San- 
dra Smooth) of Super-Colossal, who's 
playing the lead opposite Henry Throck- 
mortonina new picture, Lore is a Beagle. 
She would have done fine. Super-Colossal 
publicity was co-operative as all get 
out, and then at the last moment the 
president, the great Ed Kassel himself, 
put his foot down but good and said, 
“You guys can't shoot any publicity, pix 
till | decide what color hair I want her 
to have.” 

While studio publicity departments 
are almost uniformly co-operative, their 
efforts may be curiously counterbal- 
anced by last-minute decisions of studio 
higher-ups. It took, including telephone 
calls to arrange a sitting, something un- 
der half an hour to get a photograph of 
Louis B. Mayer. It took, from the origi- 
nal request until the shooting, about six 
months to get a picture of Mr. Mayer's 
most amiable star, Lassie. As incidental 
intelligence, Kleinberg points out that 
the blasé staff of the M-G-M publicity 
building, who let Lanas and Vans and 
Clarks walk through their corridors with- 
out acknowledging their presence by 
even a raised head, turned out with sin- 
cerest interest to gawk when Lassie came 
to visit. 

Kleinberg’s temper kept a remark- 
ably even keel through all this. He 
soothed himself by occupational ther- 
apy of a sort, spending evenings at 
home in Eagle Rock adding, stone by 
cool and unresistant stone, a patio to 
his suburban home. 

Other workers on the story had less 
excitement. Irwin Shaw, between novel, 
screen plays and short stories, had little 
time to get himself involved in adven- 


ture. He did achieve, during this period, 
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some slight oblique réclame from the 
movie Arch of Triumph. Irwin had 
worked originally on its screen play, 
but so disliked the direction it was tak- 
ing that he asked to be relieved of his 
contract and to have his name removed 
from the list of screen credits. This last 
move is almost unprecedented in Holly- 
wood, and Irwin was looked on, at the 
kindliest, as a crank; at the harshest, 
as an impossible writer to work with. 
So Arch was produced and laid an egg 
the size of a roc’s, and Irwin began to 
get calloused hands from the congratu- 
lations of producers crying, “ Knew 
you were right all the time, son. Respect 
you for calling the turn on that.” 

Budd Schulberg’s rural life kept him 
from much derring-do more exciting 
than maneuvering a tractor. (He does 
seem to have adventures when he gets 
to New York, though—one evening be- 
ing arrested for parking in Harlem at 
around | 4.M., sans license and registra- 
tion card and with only the thin expla- 
nation that he was delivering a dachs- 
hund to a Negro beauty salon. But such 
adventures have little connection with 
his Houtmay work.) Incidentally, his 
dachshund explanation was entirely ac- 
curate and later substantiated, but it 
took New York’s finest some time to be- 
lieve it. “IT like Bucks County,” Budd 
says. There, when you say you are do- 
ing something like delivering a dachs- 
hund, people take your word for it.” 

Our artists either had no adventures 
on the story or are, for reasons of their 
own, reticent. At any rate, our files 
show no records of assault by irate 
sitters on Messrs. Bartoli, Diamond or 
Hirschfeld. 

In good time, all material —ty pewrit- 
ten pages, art work, photos —arrived in 
the Houipay offices. Progress from this 
point to publication was the technical 
but necessary one of editing, factual 
checking, selection, and so on. As a 
statistic indicative of the whole, several 
thousand photographs—many _ free- 
lance submissions added to Kleinberg’s 
material —were pored over before selec- 
tion of the 83 photographs used with 
the Hollywood section. 

But turn to Page 34. There it all is. 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left 
to right and top to bottom 
Picture Position—T-Top; M-Middle; 
B-Bottom; L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 


Elmer Patterson 
Rosa Harvan (T); James Keen (M) 
& & 9—George Burns 
Acme; Keystone 
INP 
Pix, Inc 
N. Y. Daily Mirror 
S. Gurary (Sovfoto); INP 
Wide World 
Wide World (2); Triangle 
Trude Fleischman (BL); William (¢ 
Aplin (BCL) 
-Cy La Tour & Son 
La Tour (TL) (TR); RKO Radio 
(TC) 
—Paramount Pictures (BI 
Paramount 
La Tour (T) 
Gottscho-Schleisner; Robert L 
Shaen; Winston Pote; Pote 
(Shostal) 


SIAN NAMI Aw 
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Me wold agree or Cilbeys 


GILBEY’S SPEY-ROYAL BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF... 100% SCOTCH WHISKIES DISTILLED BY W. & A. GILBEY LTD. 





National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 1005 svaik wanted eitslen, 
I y y & i 
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New 1949 Chris-Craft Runabouts, Sportsmen, Express Cruisers and Cruis- 
ers are ready now! Shown is the stellar new 46-ft. Cruiser with Flying 
Bridge and speeds to 24 m.p.h.—the world’s finest cruiser! Alongside is 


Chris-Craft is 


New 1949 Runabouts in 16, 17 
buy appeal! Shown is the new 
with speeds to 37 m.p.h. Buy 


, 19 and 20-ft. lengths have eye appeal and 
1949 Chris-Craft 20-ft. Custom Runabout 
y Chris-Craft and you buy the best! 





New 1949 Sportsmen in 16, 18, 22 and 25-ft. lengths. Shown is the new 


22-ft. Sportsman with speeds to 36 m.p.h. Big, new 28-ft. Super Cruiser 
shown in background; twin engines, speeds to 37 m.p.h.; a honey to handle 


New 1949 Express Cruisers in 21, 24, 26, 30, 34 and 40-ft. lengths. From 
the 21-footer, world’s lowest priced express cruiser, to the 40-footer, all 
are value-packed. The $4-ft. Express, with speeds to 30 m.p.h., is shown. 
De Luxe Navy Top, side and aft curtains are standard equipment. 





the new 22-ft. Custom Sedan with speeds to 35 m.p.h. Other new 1949 
cruisers are available in 24, 26, 28, 30, 33, 36, 40, and 46-ft. lengths. Also 
there’s a new 52-ft. Motor Yacht. All are great boats, great values, great buys. 


the line for 4 


New 1949 Cruisers—33-ft. De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser, with speeds to 25 
m.p.h., and the new 19-ft. Racing Runabout, with speeds to 44 m.p.h— 
two of many Chris-Craft in the trimmest, fastest squadron that ever 


graced the waterways. See your Chris-Craft Dealer today for full data. 


SAILORS! Chris-Craft is the line for '49! Beautiful new designs, 
enticing interiors, interesting color combinations, inviting 
comfort, pleasing prices (from $1690). Chris-Craft will be 
more scarce than ever in the spring, so see your friendly Chris- 
Craft Dealer today. Buy your Chris-Craft NOW! 


Command a NEW 1949 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH , 


MOTOR BOATS e MARINE ENGINES 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 





